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FOREWORD g 


SINCE the end of the fighting in Europe and the Pacific, the American people 
have been deeply interested in the*problems which have arisen out of the war: the 
relief of distressed peoples, the rebuilding of economic life, the establishment of 
democratic governments in states formerly under Nazi control, the demilitariza- 
tton of Germany and Japan, the drafting of the peace treaties, and the establish- 
ment and functioning of the United Nations. By the spring of 1947 it had be- 
come apparent that these problems were highly complex, and that conflicting in- 


‘terests and policies of certain states stood in the way of any immediate and 


satisfactory solution. ‘The road to peace, it was realized, was a long and difficult 
one, and the United States would have to lead the way. 

For the better understanding of these problems, the University of Michigan 
Summer Session sponsored, in July and August 1947, a series of lectures under the 
title “The United States in World Affairs.” The series was designed to show the 
principles and aims of American policy since the war, the forces and conditions 
abroad affecting the United States and influencing its policy, the recent achieve- 
ments of the United States in foreign affairs, and some of the tasks that lie ahead. 
The opening address was made on July 2 by Stanley K. Hornbeck, and the con- 
cluding one on August 8 by Nelson T. Johnson. Altogether there were nineteen 
lectures by speakers from public life, government service, the United Nations, and 
colleges and universities. ‘The lectures were delivered to audiences, varying con- 
siderably in size, consisting of summer students, members of the faculty, and the 
general public. 

The program was planned and directed by a committee composed of Howard M. 
Ehrmann, associate professor of history (chairman); Robert C. Angell, professor 
of sociology; Arthur E. R. Boak, professor of history; John P. Dawson, professor 
of law; Robert B. Hall, professor of geography; Louis A. Hopkins, director of the 
summer session; Dudley M. Phelps, professor of marketing; Lawrence Preuss, pro- 
fessor of political science; and William R. Leslie, instructor in history (secretary). 

The committee wishes to thank the editor of THE ANNALS for the opportunity to 
present these lectures to a far wider audience than that found on a university 
campus. 

Howard M. EHRMANN 
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The Problem of International. Understanding * 


* By GOTTFRIED SALOMON DELATOUR 


N- THE United States of America 
there are dreamers of a United States 
of Europe. Those who believe in a fu- 
ture world government consider the unity 
or federation of Europe the most impor- 
tant step toward a world community. 
However, politically and culturally we 
are faced with two or many Europes. 
From the Elbe to Venezia Giulia runs a 
dividing line between west and east. 
This line goes through Germany. What 
we call Europe or the Occident, West- 
ern civilization or Pan-Europe, does not 
extend very far east from the frontiers 
of the old Roman Empire. 

The German Reich of Bismarck tried 
to overcome the fundamental differ- 
ences between the Germans west and 
east of the Elbe. There is a Germany 
of the west and south up to the Roman 
wall, the Limes Germanicus, which be- 
longed to and was civilized by the Ro- 
man Empire, the Roman Catholic 
Church, the Renaissance, and Classi- 
cism; and there is a colonial Germany— 
Prussia, a feudal-military layer over a 
Slavic population. The old distinction 
of German liberals bétween political 
and cultural unity, between might and 
mind, is influenced by the heterogeneity 
of Germany. 

It is evident that the actual border 
line of the present occupation does not 
correspond exactly to this boundary be- 
tween the two Germanies, and that we 
have unnecessarily abandoned the land 
of the old Saxons, Middle Germany, to 
a new Slavic infiltration. A thousand 
years of Germanization will be liqui- 
dated now, and, in the reversal of the 
tide, the frontier at the Elbe or per- 
haps at the Oder will be the dividing 
line between two Europes. ` 

However, the political struggle be- 


tween the Germanic and Slavic peoples 
is not the only division. Romanic Eu- 
rope, the Western civilization centered 
in France, is entirely different from 
central European development. The 


Slavic, Germanic, and Romanic Eu- 


ropes have not only different languages, 
but different sets of traditions, customs, 
and values, and different styles of litera- 
ture, art, morals, and religion. How- 
ever, Protestantism and Catholicism are 
united in a common opposition against 
eastern Christendom. Only in the 
border regions from the Baltic Sea 
and Poland to Czechoslovakia and 
Croatia has the influence of Western 
Christendom been extended across the 
frontier. Eastern Christendom, since 
the fall of Constantinople, is the suc- 
cessor and heir to Byzantium. The 
idea of Moscow as the Third Rome fol- 
lowing the Rome of antiquity and the 
Middle Ages was prevalent in all con- 
ceptions of Russia’s mission. In the 
nineteenth century the Slavephiles de- 
veloped this idea in a messianic view of 
the regeneration and reform of a de- 
cadent Europe by the native and origi- 
nal tradition of caesaropapism, the unity 
of spiritual and temporal power. ‘The 
idea of Russia as the savior and the 
Orthodox Church as the model of com- 
munity has influenced the policy of Pan- 
Slavism for a century. 


SOVIET EXPANSION 


Nevertheless, there has been an am- 
bivalent Russian mind since Peter the 
Great. The long controversy between 
the Westerners who recognize the suc- 
cess of Western science and technology 
and the Slavophiles who desire the Rus- 
sification of the Balts, the Poles, the 
Slovaks, and the southern Slavs con- 


zì 


tinués in actual Russian history. The 
_Bolshevik Revolution tried by indus- 
trialization to catch up with western 
progress, but at the same time regarded 
Russia as in revolt against Europe, des- 
tined to lead the world along the path 
of regeneration. The occupation of 
strategic outposts as bulwarks of se- 
curity and the temporary retreat into 
“socialism in one country” were differ- 
ent methods of making up the time lag 
between the developments in East and 
West. The new expansion is without 
limits. Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics is the new title of a Russian 
empire—which title significantly does 
not mention Russia. It heralds a world 
empire through world revolution. 

We have witnessed the defeat and re- 
treat of Pan-Germanism and of the Ger- 
man assault on Europe. The Germans 
were not thinking of a state, but of a 
Reich similar to the Roman Empire of 
the German nation. Bismarck’s Reich 
was only Little Germany, without Aus- 
tria and all the minorities in central and 
southern Europe of German extraction 
and culture. Together with the Ger- 
mons abroad, Hitler’s propagandists 
counted 100 million Germans. German 
colonization and acculturation in the 
east is now terminated by the new mi- 
nority policy expelling whole popula- 
tions and shifting them to the “home- 
land.” 

The result of National Socialism is 
not only the extinction of the German 
cultural element in Slavic countries, but 
also the disintegration of the social 
structure of central Europe. We must 
not forget that Germans never passed 
through a revolution, like the Enblish 
and the French. The middle class never 
came to power. They were a mass 
fluctuating between feudalism and pro- 
letarianism. Therefore, liberty and the 
democratization of liberties were al- 
ways overshadowed by the need for pro- 
tection against the rising proletarian 
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movement. The proletarization of the 
whole nation is now a fact and a temp- 
fation to’ the Soviets to expand their 
power with a promise of alliance. 


SEPARATISM 


Europeans scarcely realized how much 
of the variety and richness of their 
civilization they owed to their common 
Christian tradition, For a thousand 
years they received a spiritual and 
ethical education. With the seculariza- 
tion of culture, separatism was encour- 
aged and the nation-state of the French 
Revolution became a model. National- 
ism brought together the fragmented 
Italian and German rules in centralized 
states. Freedom of the state was more 
important than freedom of men; liber- 
ties had to be sacrificed for national 
unity and security. 

With industrialization, a policy of 
self-protection and progressive autarky 
set in. Customs‘unions and free trade 
areas were always limited. Economy 
(which is always political economy) 
gave no impetus to a larger unity. Eco- 
nomic nationalism brought new divi- 
sions. In the west, the whole of indus- 
trial Europe could never have supported 
its dense population without protection- 
ism, and the richest countries were not 
those that traded with each other, but 
those that traded with the world. The 
east remained backward and dependent. 


_ There is thus a division of Europe into 


an industrial west and an agricultural 
east. In the separated parts of the old 
Austro-Hungarian Empire and the Bal- 
kans the peasants needed land and land 
reform more than industrial products. 
Economic exchange between these two 
Europes was always difficult, and lately 
possible only on a barter basis. 
Hitler’s solution, in his attempt to 
exploit all of Europe for German bene- 
fit, was the centralization of techno- 
logical power in one country, depriving 
all other countries of industrial capacity, 


machinery, and manpower. The requi- 
site of such a system was a strong Ger- 
man middle class, and the counter- 
revolution of National Socialism ap- 
peared at first to be a defense of and 
for the middle classes against a pro- 
letarian revolution. But for the sake 
of industrial rationalization in a war 
economy, all the small enterprises were 
liquidated, and the new masses, power- 
less and disorganized, were reduced to 
a proletarian status. The mass leaders 
proclaimed a mythological neo-barbar- 
ism of self-sacrifice for the sake of a 
collectivity of a superior race. All the 
resistance movements in occupied coun- 
tries incorporated in Hitler’s unity of 
Europe had to stress the idea of inde- 
pendence for all nations, small or large. 


EUROPEAN FEDERATION AND 
INTERNATIONALISM 


The polemical literature of the under- 
ground emphasized the defense of the 
Occident, first conceived by the Prime 
Minister of Henry IV of France, Sully. 
The modern political and cultural idea 
of a united Europe was a result of the 
French Revolution. Napoleon I pre- 
sented himself as the executor of a 
European mission; he confessed to Las 
Cases that he dreaméd of a victory of 
liberty and equality and one constitu- 
tion for all countries of Europe. “The 
Russian war ought to have been the 
most popular of modern times... . 
Europe would soon in that way have 
made in fact but one people, and every- 
one, traveling all over it, would always 
have found himself in the common 
fatherland.” * The ideal of enlighten- 
ment to unite interests and opinions, 
sentiments and principles, codes and 
customs, was a part of his legend. 

The United States Constitution ap- 
peared to the French revolutionists as 


1Emmanuel de Las Cases, Mémorial de 
Sainte-Héléne, Nov. 11, 1816. 
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the realization of their dreams, and our 
Ambassador Benjamin Franklin sug-, 
gested an imitation of the American 
federation: “I do not see why you might 
not in Europe carry the Project of good 
Henry IV into Execution by forming a 
Federal Union and One Grand Republic 
of all its different States and King- 
doms.” 

Before the Congress of Vienna and 
Metternich’s idea of a “Concert of 
Europe” of sovereign states, Conte de 
Saint-Simon, the founder of French so- 
cialism, wrote on the reorganization of 
European society (1814).2 His grand 
idea was based on the new industrialism 
and the development of public educa- 
tion. However, the industrial revolu- 
tion, really unique in the history of 
civilization, did not change the political 
and social notions inherited from the 
preindustrialized world; liberalism and 
nationalism developed a kind of state 
which monopolized not only arms and 
taxes, but also education and history. 

In the crisis of 1848 and at a Con- 
gress of Peace, Victor Hugo again 
evoked the ideal of European fraternity 
in the United States of Europe. It was 
more a republican policy against the 
dynasties than an antinationalist mani- 
festation, like the pacifist and socialist 
movements after 1870 appealing to part 
of the people to unite against the mili- 
tary or capitalist ruling classes. 

The ‘First Socialist International” 
developed a new idea of international- 
ism, based on the industrial develop- 
ment; the dictatorship of the proletariat 
should hasten the “withering away” of 
the nation-state, in spite of the admira- 
tiôn of the Marxists for the Jacobins of 
the French Revolution. Proudhon alone 
opposed the Marxist idea of a great cen- 
tralized society relying upon the cul- 
tural principle which is traditionally 

2 Pierre Renouvin, Les idées et les projets 


union européene au XIXe siècle, Dotation 
Carnegie, Bulletin 6, 1931. 
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connècted with community, region, or 
the small nation.’ 

In a secular age a pseudo religion— 
the nation—is today the object of wor- 
ship to millions for whom church serv- 
ices are meaningless. All the prophets 
of a supranational community hoped 
that this national religion, with its sym- 
bols, rites, legends, and heroes, would 
become a matter of private concern like 
the confessions of Christian religion 
after the Thirty Years’ War. They 
maintained the principle of cultural 
autonomy and international tolerance. 
The argument that a federation of Eu- 
rope would destroy culture, folklore, 
and arts and crafts was met by Édouard 
Herriot in his book Europe, in which he 
cited the great enrichment that has al- 
ways come to a country through contact 
with other cultures, particularly since 
the Renaissance. However, every na- 
tional state has tried to use general edu- 
cation to safeguard its power and add 
to its own prestige. An explanation of 
the failure of the League of Nations 
and of the principle of self-determina- 
tion of the national state was sought in 
the premature universalism—the at- 
tempt to include the whole world at 
once. 

The idea of regional and federal unity 
cropped up again during the critical in- 
terval between the. two world wars. 
Clement Attlee, parliamentary spokes- 
man of the British Labor Party, de- 
clared officially in 1939: 


There must be acceptance of the principle 
that international anarchy is incompatible 
with peace, and that in the common inter- 
est there must be recognition of an inter- 
national authority superior to the indi- 
vidual States. . . . Europe must federate 
or perish. 


Between the two wars Great Britain, 
which is now calling for European fed- 
eration, was moving toward a closer 


3 P, J. Proudhon, Du principe fédératif, 1863. 
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and more exclusive Commonwealth and. 
did not like to consider herself primarily 
part of Europe. Liberals like Sir Ar- 
thur Salter felt that any European eco- 
nomic union was impossible without the ` 
surrender of political sovereignty, for 
which England was quite unprepared. 
There was no hope from the socialist 
side, because the Social Democrats 
found themselves more nationalist than 
socialist in war and postwar times. The 
only step in the direction of Pan-Europe 
was Aristide Briand’s declaration of a 
new policy of collective security.* 


PAN-EUROPE 


On September 5, 1929, Briand asked 
the Assembly of the League of Nations 
whether a “regional understanding,” 
such as the League Covenant itself rec- 
ommended, might not be attempted in 
Europe through ‘‘a political and social 
link which of course would in no way 
affect the sovereignty of the parties in- 
volved.” In the spring of the following 
year, at the Assembly’s suggestion, he 
adressed his famous “Memorandum on 
the Organization of a Regime of Euro- 
pean Federal Union” to twenty-six 
European governments, outlining his 
proposal and asking for their comments. 

Briand insisted that there could be 
no solution of the problems growing out 
of economic nationalism without politi- 
cal security, but for that he proposed 
little more than a new version of 
France’s old demand for binding pledges 
of mutual assistance against aggression. 
He would set up a kind of European 
legislature on the model of the League’s 
Assembly and Council, which would 
tackle the problems of the elimination 
of barriers to the free “circulation of 
goods, capital and individuals,” the “es- 
tablishment of a common market,” and 
the “rational organization of production 
and of European exchanges.” 


4 Arthur Bingham, The United States of Eu- 
rope, 1940, pp. 55 f. 


we 


‘market”’ of a continental area. 
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_ European economic thought at that 


time’ was still dominated by the myth 
of American prosperity, which was be- 
lieved to be due to the great “common 
By the 
time the twenty-six governments re- 
plied, the Great Depression was well 
under way. Even Britain was soon to 
abandon free trade, and every country 
was desperately trying to save its own 
economy at the expense of those of its 
neighbors, 

Between the two world wars Count 
Richard Coudenhove-Kalergi outlined a 
working program of the Pan-European 
movement. He was fully aware that 
Europe was not a geographical concept 
and did not include England or Russia, 
explaining that the Pan American 
Union, as a model, does not include 
either Canada or the European colonies 
in America. Pan-Europe was to com- 
prise twenty-seven states and four small 
territories with a population of about 
300 million people in Europe proper, 
and with colonies in northern Africa 
adding another hundred million people 
to the European league. 

The opposition to this movement was 
to be found in nationalist and commu- 
nist circles. However, Russia, carrying 
out the first Five-Year Plan, was in no 
position to block a consolidation of Eu- 
rope, and it was obvious that no single 
European nation could be a match for 
an industrialized Russia. As early as 
1923 Coudenhove-Kalergi predicted that 
“the moment Russia recovers from her 
internal disruption, not Poland nor Ru- 
mania nor Czechoslovakia will be able 
to stem her onrush toward the West, 
and still less will the disarmed states of 
Hungary, Austria and Germany be able 
to do so.” The logical conclusion was 
that Europe had but two courses of ac- 
tion: to consolidate in a federal union 
or to succumb to a Russian conquest. 

The main reason for the failure of 
Coudenhove-Kalergi’s plan was its lack 


of appeal to the masses. The Pan- 
European plan was submitted to and 
applauded only by the representatives 
of the peoples of the Continent, and it 
is now, with some modifications, again 
a question for “the parliaments of Euro- 
pean states with independent foreign 
policies.’ The parliamentary ‘Gallup 
poll” on European federation under- 
taken by Coudenhove-Kalergi had the 
amazing result of 612 yesses to 12 noes. 
This time, -Britain is in the forefront. 
Among the 107 members of the British 
Parliament who have voted for Euro- 
pean federation, 64 belong to the Labor 
Party and 34 to the Conservatives.® 

Winston Churchill, speaking on May 
14, 1947 before an assembly of almost 
all political parties and churches, made 
himself the advocate of the new Euro- 
pean movement. He declared that the 
real demarcation between Europe and 
Asia is no natural frontier, but a spir- 
itual conception. His faith in the fu- 
ture of Europe is based on the commu- 
nity of French-English interests, which 
he recognized in his dramatic offer of 
common citizenship made in June 
1940; the accomplished fact of the 
Scandinavian union; and the customs 
union between the Netherlands and Bel- 
gium. Churchill stressed the cultural 
message of Europe to every part of the 
world. Religion, law, arts, science, in- 
dustry, throughout the world bear the 
stamp of European origin. 

This great vision would also fill the 
dangerous vacuum in Germany or the 
Germanies, a federation of German 
states accepted from the beginning as 
full members of the greater European 
federation. 


AMERICA AND EUROPE 


While the deadlock between the East- 
ern and the Western world continues, a 


5 Declaration at the second annual New 
York Herald Tribune Forum on a Parliament 
for Europe, March 9, 1947, 
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resofution to rally American support 
for a project of Pan-Europe has been 
‘introduced: in both Houses of Congress 
by Senator Fulbright and Representa- 
tive Boggs. As Senator Fulbright 
stated, the resolution does not mean 
that we would undertake to impose an 
American type of federation on the Old 
World, but that we would pledge sup- 
port to the forces already working to 
put an end to the nationalistic anarchy 
in Europe. Now, if we allow ourselves 
such long-term objectives as peace 
through federation, we not only face a 
difficult job of re-creating a continent, 
but we have to ask ourselves whether 
we are prepared for this moral and ma- 
terial support and whether we are sure 
that our destiny is tied up with Europe’s 
destiny. 

This objective is not only a question 
of power diplomacy; it is based on a 
deep cultural and moral unity between 
the United States and western Europe. 


Europe is the birthplace of our civiliza- . 


tion, and the dominant note of our Con- 
stitution was first struck in French and 
British political thought. Even when 
the United States raised bars against 
further European immigration, it re- 
mained linked to the European nation- 
alities. We have a community of faith 
and ethics, the heritage of the New 
World from the Old. America has 
achieved a federation of states and an 
assimilation of nationalities which serves 
as a model for European idealists. 
Americans are proud of all the bene- 
fits of their Constitution, and conclude 
that the remedy for all the troubles in 
the mother countries is federation. 
Speaking before the National Publish- 
ers Association last January, John Fos- 
ter Dulles, Republican adviser on for- 
eign policy, quoted Hamilton’s famous 
dictum: “To look for a continuation of 
harmony between a number of inde- 
pendent, unconnected sovereignties in 
the same neighborhood would be to dis- 


regard the uniform course of human 
events and to set at defiance the ac- 
cumulated experience of ages.” Mr. 
Dulles concentrated not on the whole 
of Europe—a vast and undefined en- 
tity—but on western Europe. Further, 
he applied the idea to what is the crucial 
problem of Europe—Germany. Any 
hope for European unity will dissolve 
and come to nothing if we simply build 
Germany back into its prewar pattern. 
In that event, instead of playing its part 
in a new Europe, Germany may try 
again to digest Europe. 

Mr. Dulles illustrated his point by 
stressing the Rhine. If this economic 
heart of the Continent can be made to 
work not only for Germany but for 
neighboring states, then 


western Europe at least . . . could develop 
into & more prosperous and stable land. 


. That, however, is not likely to happen if 


the German peace treaty merely re-estab- 
lishes Germany as a single economic unity, 
subject to only German political control. 
... If such dispositions are made Ger- 
many’s western neighbors—France, Bel- 
gium, and Holland—-will hesitate to or- 
ganize their economies into dependence on 
a source which may again be controlled by 
vengeful German rulers ... rather than 


‘risk that the nations of western Europe 


will probably annex bits of Germany as 
they can and, as to the rest, accept eco- 
nomic separation.® 


PROBLEM OF EDUCATION 


We are faced with a problem which. 
has a long perspective, the problem of 
education for unity and community of 
European nations. ‘This is-not a ques- 
tion of charity or of social engineering, 
but an effort of intellectual co-operation. 

The powers meeting at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference in June 1945 accepted 
a proposal by the Chinese Government 
that educational and cultural relations 
be included within the scope of United 

6 Fortune, Vol. 35, No. 3, March 1947. 
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Nations activity, thus avoiding the pit- 
fall of “national sovereigniy”? which 
had wrecked the attempt of the League 
of Nations to include them. The little 
republic of Haiti, whose representative 
twenty-three years before had stood 
alone in the League Assembly to plead 
for an agency for education, again pro- 
posed an agency “to see to it that edu- 
cation should never be used to propa- 
gate ideas contrary to peace.” It was 
finally agreed to make specific mention 
of “international cultural and educa- 
tional co-operation” in Article .55 of 
the United Nations Charter. 

The Allied ministers subsequently set 
the date for their next conference in 
London for November 1945; and on 
August 1 they released the text of a 
draft constitution for an Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization of 
the United Nations (UNESCO). 

The law affiliating the United States 
with this organization authorized the 
establishment of a National Commission 
to serve as an official “bridge” between 
the Government and private, voluntary 
groups within the United States. The 
United States National Commission, 
consisting of 90 (later increased to 
100) leaders in American educational, 
scientific, and cultural life, held its first 
meeting in Washington, September 23— 
26, 1946. In its report the Commission 
agreed that immediate urgency put dis- 
semination of culture in the first place, 
and proposed a world-wide radio net- 
work, expanded agencies, and motion 
pictures. 

The real measure of UNESCO’s suc- 
cess will be found in what happens in 
the minds of men located in all parts of 


, the world and over a period of many 


years to come. It will not be measured 
by the amount of organization of a bu- 
reaucratic agency, except in the im- 
mediately urgent reconstruction and re- 
habilitation field. 


DIFFICULTIES AND PROGRAMS 


UNESCO will have great difficulty to ' 
find a neutral formula in the conflict of 
ideas. Obviously, the program to be 
devised cannot differ greatly from the 
present major national cultural rela- 
tions programs. Nor can one expect, 
as a Challenge to cultural competition, 
a ready-made answer to all world-wide 
conflicts. It is the impression of par- 
ticipants and observers that in all gath- 
erings of UNESCO, as in the meetings 
of the United Nations, there is as much 
struggle for position as endeavor to find 
a formula of co-operation. 

We have only to look at a few simple 
facts about contemporary foreign policy 
to see that this activity of cultural com- 
petition is very realistic. What we now 
term “programs of cultural relations” 
may be demonstrations of the art of - 
making friends and influencing people, 
but they are also reliable aids in the 
business of securing allies. Formidable 
sums are being expended on these pro- 
grams, and these sums will doubtless 
grow larger as the policies to be fol- 
lowed by the several nations are trans- 
lated into practical effort. Libraries, 
book stores, publications, institutes, 
schools, radio programs, films—all these 
and more are being lavishly supported 
by alert and astute foreign offices. 

The principal question we ask about 
UNESCO is this: How and to what ex- 
tent can it temper the process of the 
conflict of ideas? We may answer first 
of all that of course it cannot do so by 
setting up any one philosophy as bind- 
ing and orthodox. UNESCO is first 
and foremost the provision of oppor- 
tunity for participation in world-wide 
discussion. The right of freedom to 
speak and be heard may be taken away 
by dictators, but in the final analysis it 
can be destroyed altogether only by 
failure to make use of it. While the 
practical purpose of the discussion 
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which UNESCO creates is to serve the 
peace of the world by mitigating blind 
‘nationalistic hatreds based on mutual 
misunderstanding or mutual arrogance, 
the sources of such hatreds are so com- 
plex that practically no subject should 
be eliminated from the discussion. 

Hére we come face to face with the 
most difficult single problem which 
UNESCO faces—the problem: of rela- 
tionships with Russia. UNESCO has 
not been able to elicit from the Krem- 
lin any expression of opinion about 
UNESCO, not even an official news- 
paper editorial, nor have Americans 
succeeded in bringing about any altera- 
tion of Russian policy in the domain of 
international relations. It is evident 
that UNESCO will to a great extent 
fail unless the attitude of Russia toward 
other peoples can be changed. 


“Marx AND FREUD at UNESCO” 


The adviser of the American delega- 
tion to the first general conference in 
Paris, James Marshall, now member of 
the New York Board of Education, 
wrote an excellent article entitled: 
“Marx and Freud at UNESCO,” which 
appeared in the summer edition of the 
American Scholar.” JI wish to draw 
from this article, which boldly points 
out the antithetical premises which must 
be reconciled if UNESCO is to succeed. 
James Marshall understands that the 
issue at hand is a conflict of ideas 
transcending the organizational frame- 
work, and he comes to the conclusion 
that mere adherence of the so-called 
Soviet nations to UNESCO will not 
eliminate the cleavage. * 

The acceptance of Marx or Freud, 
economic determinism or psychological 
healing, opens wide the gap between 
methods of conflict and those of co- 
operation, between ruthless surgery and 
medical art. Even if any other kind of 

7 American Scholar, 1947, pp. 304-11. 
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psychology is substituted for the fash- 
ionable psychoanalysis, the problem re- 
mains the same in terms of objective 
versus subjective conditions of chang- 
ing the world or transforming men. 

The danger is that we misconstrue 
the consequences of this divergence of 
premises. American methods and pre- 
dilections push us to the naive assump- 
tion that such differences can be re- 
moved by appealing to the facts. 
Facts are “romances of the mind,” as 
the great historian Henry Osborn Taylor 
wrote in a book of this title. A true 
understanding of the issue would make 
it clear that there are several inter- 
pretations of the facts, according to 
one’s perspective. We assume, accord- 
ing to our customs and traditions in 
politics and business, that discussions 
lead to agreement; however, there must 
be a common basis of understanding. 
Let us exchange ideas, we say, let us 
make treaties permitting the free flow 
of news and motion pictures, and the 
frontiers of the mind will automatically 
be opened. Partial concessions are to 
provide a modus vivendi. 

One need not accept the correctness 
of dialectical materialism to concede 
that the, pangs of want affect the sta- 
bility of peace. They arouse anxieties 
which deprive the sufferers both of the 
power of reason and of the capacity 
to understand and have sympathy for 
others. Even if we share the belief in 
materialism and concede that cultural 
education can set in after certain primi- 
tive economic conditions are given, we 
cannot accept and be content with eco- 
nomic determinism. James Marshall 
said: 


We would indeed be blind if we did not 
recognize that the very transplanting of ` 
families and the instability of family life 
have a decided relationship to material 
things and institutions, to bread and coal 
and cloth and bricks, to trade and com- 
munication. 
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A QUESTION OF TOLERANCE 


It is not economic co-operation, busi- 
ness relations with state trusts, not 
even good will and good intentions that 
can adjust the differences and create a 
fellowship among those with different 
backgrounds. We are facing a prob- 
lem of quasi-religious intolerance. Tol- 
erance is not an affair of self-restraint; 
it is the admission of one’s doubts. 
Tolerance requires a skeptical sense of 
humor more than a serious goodness of 
intent. Marshall says: “If we wish to 
achieve a ‘frontierless world of the 
mind’—as Anne O’Hare McCormick 
formulated it—we must first look to 
lower barriers where commerce can find 
entrance.” 

This is the formula of compromise in 
terms of a business world. ‘There is an 
element of misunderstanding which, un- 
fortunately not realized, creeps into the 
scheme. An American overlooks the 
experience of Europeans that the po- 
litical groups are no longér conserva- 
tives and liberals, tories and whigs of 
the same society with different shades 


` of opinion, but are believers in differ- 


ent philosophies of life and society. 
In a revolution against the whole exist- 
ing traditional law and order the fanatics 
and dogmatists have a universal gospel, 
and the jealousy of their high priests 


‘does not permit any doubt that they 


guard the depository of the right faith. 
Just as in medicine, so in politics nowa- 
days quacks offer cures of all evils by 
panaceas. 


THE MATERIALISTIC VIEW 


This whole problem came into the 
open in the only speech of a Soviet- 
oriented delegate from Yugoslavia at 
the opening conference in his attack on 
the very idea of UNESCO. Vladislav 
Ribnikar presented the reaction of his 
government, and presumably that of 
the Soviet Union, to UNESCO. Mr. 


Ribnikar first quoted those phrasgs of 
the UNESCO constitution which state 
“that since wars begin in the minds of: 
men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defenses of peace must be constructed” 
and “that ignorance of each other’s 
ways and lives has been a common . 
cause, throughout the history of man- 
kind, of that suspicion and mistrust be- 
tween the peoples of the world through 
which their differences have all too often 
broken into war.” As to these pro- 
visions, Mr. Ribnikar stated: 


I feel certain that any man acquainted 
with the study of history and who has un- 
derstood the origins of the war which has 
just ended, will agree that such arbitrary 
conclusions show a lack of scientific knowl- 
edge, that they give an inaccurate picture . 
of the causes which, in the history of man- 
kind, have provoked wars between na- 
tions, and that it is impossible with such 
principles to remove effectively the causes 
of war. 


“It was because of such principles,” 
he said, “that the Yugoslav Government 
had been prevented from proposing the 
ratification of the UNESCO constitu- 
tion to their Parliament.” 

In the view of Mr. Ribnikar, the phi- 
losophy of UNESCO entirely rejects 
materialistic philosophy. 


If materialistic thought were to be banned, 
it would amount to holding up the creative 
advance of younger peoples. This would 
deprive science of the methods by which 
it has become science, and in the last in- 
stance, would amount to subjecting science: 
to metaphysics. 


James Marshall says, “The ‘science’ 
which proclaims that progress can only 
be achieved by the destruction of one 
social order in conflict with another, is 
a formula for antagonism and a ra- 
tionalization to justify, if not to induce, 
aggression.” If one believes the only 
way to achieve the dialectical synthesis, 
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the gttainment of a united world, is to 
go through the bloody struggle of class 
‘conquest, then obviously the achieve- 
ment of social equality and collabora- 
tion by repressing aggressive drives or 
harnessing them to constructive pur- 
poses must appear to be “arbitrary con- 
clusions” and to present an “inaccurate 
picture.” 


EMOTIONAL CONFLICT REMAINS 


But the solution of economic in- 
equality and the problems of maldis- 
tribution will not dispose of those forms 
of aggression arising out of the emo- 
tional patterns created in the family 
circle. Freud pointed this out: 


By abolishing private property one de- 
prives the human love of aggression of one 
of its instruments, a strong one undoubt- 
edly, but assuredly not the strongest. It in 
no way alters the individual differences in 
power and influence whick are turned by 
aggressiveness to its own use, nor does it 
change the nature of the instinct in any 
way. 


In Marshall’s words, 


the seeds of delinquency and bigotry and 
aggression would still be sown. It is only 
when educational forces, both formal and 
informal, are adapted to meeting such prob- 
Iems that the task of constructing the de- 
fenses of peace can be completed. 


This is the problem of conciliation:- 


How much of conflict, how much of dis- 
trust and aggression, can be solved or 
resolved by attention to the minds of 
men and to their emotional relations to 
one another? 


EARLY ATTITUDE TOWARD SOVIET® 
RUSSIA 


Understanding of Russia is not a mat- 
ter of information or of acceptance of 
socialist indoctrination and regimenta- 
tion. It presupposes the acknowledg- 
ment of the industrial achievements and 
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the military victory of a far distant 
country with which we were allied in the 
crusade against fascism. We cannot 
understand the situation without the 
historical background. 

From the time it became necessary 
for the United States to participate in 
the war against Germany, Italy, and 
Japan, we were fighting for democracy, 
but much more was at stake: civiliza- 
tion, the common possession and tradi- 
tion of the Western nations. There- 
fore the alliance with a totalitarian state 
in the war against totalitarian states 
looked strange to those who had not 
forgotten the attitude of the United 
States toward the Soviet regime since 
1917. American troops participated in 
the Allied effort to overthrow the Sovi- 
ets. The belief that this regime was 
doomed to failure and that it was 
threatening our system prevented the 
recognition of the Russian Government. 
However, this did not prevent a con- 
siderable trade between the two coun- 
tries. It was certainly not a problem 
of how to do business with the big, 
state-controlled corporations of Russia. 

By the time Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt was elected, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics had reached a po- 
sition of great influence, and, expanding 
his good-neighbor policy to Eurasia, 
President Roosevelt expressed his re- 
grets “that these great peoples between 
whom a happy tradition of friendship 
existed for more than a century to their 
mutual advantage” had no direct com- 
munication. “Impelling was the desire 
of both countries for peace” and hence 
the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions. ; 

Beginning with the friction ranging 
from inability to adjust the claims of 
old war debts with the Soviet counter- 
claims of compensation for intervention 
against Communist activities, a real 
hostility developed when the Soviets 
signed the treaty of nonaggression with 
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Germany in 1939. Stalin had become 
the accomplice in the conspiracy against 
the West. 


From FRICTION TO FRIENDSHIP 


But almost over night a complete re- 
versal was brought about by Hitler’s 
attack on the U.S.S.R. and our interest 
in an unexpected ally. The very ac- 
tions of the Soviets that had antago- 
nized American opinion appeared in 
retrospect as a farsighted measure of 
defense. The pact with Germany gave 
the Soviets time to build up their arma- 
ment; the pushing back of the Finnish 
frontier and the annexation of the Baltic 
states gave them outposts; the Five- 
Year Plans looked now like a shrewd 
preparation of a war economy; and 
finally, the successes of the Russian 
armies produced a great upsurge of re- 
spect and admiration. 

There was even a tendency to say 
that between the two countries there 
was not so much difference after all. In 
the interest of better relations one may 
dwell upon the similarities of industrial 
nations and of great powers which are 
a melting pot of many nationalities, 
and even more upon America as a 
model for Russia of technical achieve- 
ments and an economy of plenty. There 
is even a slight resemblance in the aims 
of both countries. Neither is based on 
the old privileged-class system; both 
are opposed to the Nazi system of na- 
tions enslaved by a master race.® 

However, to Americans even the new 
Soviet constitution of 1936 has no 
meaning. We do not like the system 
of secret police prying into private af- 
fairs, the concentration camps of mil- 


_ lions of forced laborers, the restrictions 


on foreign travel, the decrees which 
freeze workers to their jobs, and so 
forth. We try to understand the feel- 


8 Albert R. Williams, “The Soviets and 
America,” Free World, Jan. 1943, pp. 70-72. 
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ing of insecurity of the Soviet Wnion 
living under a threat of invasion, and 
the backwardness of a country lacking 
traditions of political freedom for mil- 
lions of nomads and peasants unable to 
read and write. 

It was supposed that Russia would 
develop in the direction of greater free- 
dom and American concepts. On the 
other side, in such fields as planning, 
social security, and nondiscrimination 
it was hoped that America would incline 
to Soviet ideas. Beginning with the 
assistance in the great famine of the 


_ Ukraine and ending with the lend-lease 


program providing the Soviets facing 
defeat with the necessary mechanical 
armament at the time of Stalingrad, we 
believed there would be a basis for 
good will and gratitude, mutual rec- 
ognition and co-operation. 

After victory, companions-in-arms of- 
ten discover reasons for conflict among 
themselves, and more intimate contact 
merely emphasizes the distances that 
separate them in spirit. The war con- 
tinues in diplomacy, with different 
means of measuring power. 

The friends of Russia speculate that 
she will fix her attention on the de- 
velopment of her enormous internal re- 
sources, and might intervene through- 
out Europe only if Europe is organized 
against her or is not organized at all. 
If neither chaos nor an anti-Communist 
crusade threatens her security, some 
politicians think Russia is likely to 
agree to a European settlement that she 
thinks will make for peace. 


SovIET INTOLERANCE 


In any event, the single item of Com- 
munism on which we concentrate our at- 
tention does not explain the more im- 
portant fact that the Soviets represent 
the strongest power in Europe—that the 
U.S.S.R. is not a state but a federation 


`- of nations in a new empire and a total 
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systém of civilization which is not only 
alien but antagonistic ta Western civi- 
‘lization and society. Since Communism 
is a revolutionary and intolerant con- 
fession of faith of universal dimensions, 
can it stop short of its goal of liquidat- 
ing the old order in the world? 

We are here concerned with the chal- 
lenge of.a system in which everybody is 
a proletarian against a system in which 
everybody is or wants to be a bourgeois. 
The whole idea of rapprochement, con- 
ciliation, and toleration is a middle-class 
idea in Russian eyes. We must under- 
stand the intolerance of a new ortho- 
doxy. Assured that they have the right 
faith, the adherents consider themselves 
encircled and threatened by evil powers 
and are suspicious of a “plot.” The 
capitalist is the devil and the masses 
of capitalist countries are misled. There 
is no possibility of conversion for the 
damned. The selected—not at all the 
working classes in general—have to pass 
through an educational dictatorship with 
thought control and purges of the in- 
telligence. The depersonalized citizen 
of a collectivist machinery is not con- 
tent with socialism in one country. 
There is for a Marxist only one in- 
credible fact—that workers in the West- 
ern democracies are not only gradually 
raising their standards, but are organ- 
ized in powerful unions which the 
Marxists’ own revolution has pushed 
aside. These reformists who are op- 
posed to catastrophic change were con- 
sidered Babbitts in I. Ehrenburg’s re- 
port on America.’ 


EMPHASIS ON POWER 


* 
The role of the Soviets can be under- 
stood only in their emphasis on power. 
In international conferences they have 
insisted on the distinction between great 
and small nations. The Soviet leaders 


9I. Ehrenburg’s report on America, Harp- 
er’s Magazine, Dec. 1946. 
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always stress the fact that they were 
victorious and that their regime has 
met the test. They have been building 
up a centralized regime in which all 
the heterogeneous peoples forming the 
Soviet Union were inflamed to defend 
the fatherland by the same nationalistic 
slogans as in other countries. 

To build up the power of the regime 
the people had to give up all hope of a 
better life; and if the production of con- 
sumer goods is kept at a minimum, the 
question as to who owns the plants is not 
so important, it seems to us. An all- 
powerful bureaucracy with the largest 
of standing armies has defended exactly 
the same position of unrestricted sover- 
eignty as did the most stubborn isola- 
tionists. It is no longer a dispute be- 
tween economic systems; the struggle is 
tween different economic systems; the 
struggle is between powers. Historical 
experience can be cited to show that 
greater unity in a country or on a conti- 
nent or even world-wide community can 
be achieved only by political means. 


IDEOLOGICAL CONFLICT 


We are in an ideological war. The 
importance of propaganda, mass pro- 
duction of opinion, is symptomatic of 
the new mass Civilization. As early as 
March 1919, Lenin created the first 
governmental propaganda organization 
to spread Marxist ideas as a new uni- 
versal gospel and appeal to all op- 
pressed national groups and exploited 
classes. Marxist philosophy is dialecti- 
cal, a belief in the conflict of ideas and 
forces worked out in a historical proc- 
ess. Ideas serve only ‘as a weapon to 
discredit the values and reasons of the 
opponent. When the conflict in peace- | 
ful competition and discussion is re- 
placed, in time, by war and revolution, 
co-operation or community has lost its 
meaning. 

Suppose the Russians know all the 
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facts about the West, and that their 
leaders are well informed about Ameri- 
can corporations and unions, parties and 
Senate debates; why is this knowledge 
no basis for an understanding? It is 
because we have different ideas about 
public opinion and education. We are 
living in the old age of discussion, think- 
ing that the people must be well in- 
formed and that through public debates 
the truth will become evident as in a 
law court. In Russia, discussion 1s al- 
lowed only on local affairs and tech- 
nical improvements. Education is in- 
doctrination and initiation into the tech- 
nical world. Nothing is so dangerous as 
technology without humanism. 


MACHINERY Is Not ENOUGH 


International understanding is not an 
easy formula, because so many issues 
are involved in the problem—differences 
of religion, national loyalties,- levels of 
education. It is futile to look for suc- 
cess to the creation of an international 
agency until in each country the will 
for international co-operation has been 
cultivated. “You cannot make good 
neighbors by the organization of courses 
and entrust the inculcation of moral 
standards to an organization. There 
is no magic in administrative ma- 
chinery.” 1° 

We must not assume that the tech- 
nique for bringing about a new meeting 
of the minds is already available. 
Mere organization does not inspire 
teachers with ideas that transcend na- 
tional culture. The Institute of Intel- 
lectual Co-operation shows that the 
technique of co-ordination was not able 
to overcome international estrangement. 


. It seems realistic to concentrate on the 


minimum requirements of international 


10 I, L. Kandel, “Re-education on a World 
Scale,” in World Order: Its Intellectual and 
Cultural Foundations (ed. by F. E. Johnson, 
1945), p. 171. 
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order. Constant frustration is likAy to 
lead to the cynical idea that nothing but 
brutality and stupidity can be expected 
in power politics. 


BELIEF IN WORLD COMMUNITY 


However, that world community is the 
political ideal of our age can be demon- 
strated even by the theory of the Marx- 
ists, who believe that the world will be- 
come one through international tech- 
nology in a new social order. The dif- 
ferences are on the cultural plane. If 
community is a consensus of values, as 
MacIver pointed out, the pursuit of 
common ends does not presuppose an 
agreement on all matters, but it does 
require allegiance to a common cause. 
We realize how great the regress of uni- 
versally accepted cultural principles and 
how different the cultural levels of many 
peoples are, but we have a passionate 
belief in greater unity and community 
in mankind as the meaning of history. 
Politics is a question of timing. All 
revolutions are coming of age and at an 
end of expansion. At this moment of 
history we can achieve only a unity of 
the Western world. We are not yet in 
“One World,” but we believe in it. 

In the United States as a world power 
lies the hope of fulfilling the mission and 
idea of the new world, of transcending 
the limits of national policy and cul- 
ture, and of defending the rights of men 
in a free society. Let me conclude with 
the exhortation of Alexander Hamilton 
in The ‘Federalist: 


It has been frequently remarked that it 
hag been reserved to the people of this 
country, by their conduct and example, to 
decide the important question, whether so- 
cieties of men are really capable or not of 
establishing good government from reflec- 
tion and choice, or whether they are for- 
ever destined to depend for their political 
constitutions on accident and force. If 
there be any truth in the remark, the crisis 
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at wich we are arrived may with pro- tion of the part we shall act may, in this 
priety be regarded as the era in which that view, deserve ta be considered as the gen- 
decision is to be made; and a wrong elec- eral misfortune of mankind. 
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International Protection of Human Rights 


By Joun P. 


|e WOULD be possible for me to 
make a dissertation on the attempts 
that have been made throughout his- 
tory to provide international protection 
for human rights and to show how 
these attempts have culminated in the 
machinery now provided by the United 
Nations Charter. Such a dissertation 
would outline mankind’s quest for a 
higher law, for some criteria higher 
than the law of the state. Philosophers 
and jurists throughout the ages have 
attempted to define a law of nature 
which, it is said, is both anterior and su- 
perior to the positive law of the state. 
Churchmen have defined the laws of 
God, and others have traced precepts 
of moral law. Finally, jurists and 
statesmen have developed a jus gentium, 
or international law. All of these, by 
whatever name they be called, have this 
one thing in common: they posit the 
existence and development of a law 
higher than the law of particular states. 
It is by some such higher law that the 
nations will eventually set up interna- 
tional protection of human rights. 

But such a dissertation, however in- 
teresting and however tempting, would 
be impersonal. It is something that 
could be done by scores of jurists more 
competent than I am. I will therefore 
choose to give you a more or less factual 
account of the measures that are being 
taken by the United Nations toward 
the ‘international protection of human 
rights. 

I must remind you, however, that I 
am speaking as an international official 
and that I am not, therefore, a com- 
pletely free agent. Indeed, I think it is 
true that international servants are in a 
more delicate position than are national 
civil servants. I am a servant not of 
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one but of fifty-five governments, and it 
happens that my particular responsibili- 
ties are in a field which is full of po- 
tential political controversies. There- 
fore, whatever my personal views may 
be, as the Director of the Division of 
Human Rights, I must maintain a po- 
sition of strict objectivity. It will be 
admitted, I think, that the success of 
the United Nations depends partly on 
the role of its Secretariat; and the effec- 
tiveness of the Secretariat depends not 
only on its efficiency and competence 
but even more on its discretion and 
ability to retain the confidence of all 
Member Governments by a policy and 
practice of strict objectivity. 


Pus tic INTEREST 


It is probably correct to say that 
there has been more public interest in 
the work of the Commission on Human 
Rights and its various subsidiaries than 
in the activities of any other organ of 
the United Nations with the exception 
of the Security Council, although dis- 
cussions in the Human Rights Commis- 
sion have seldom hit the headlines. 
This public interest in the work of the 
Human Rights Commission is due in 
great part to the personality of its dis- 
tinguished Chairman, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, but it is also due to the 
realization which the public has of the 
very great issues that are at stake. The 
last war was distinguished ‘from the im- 
perialistic wars of the past by the fact 


_ that it was a war for human rights. 
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The people of this country and of its 
allies knew that what they were fighting 
for was the preservation of human dig- 
nity. 

Is it surprising that these objectives 
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shoultt have been reflected in the efforts 
that were made at San Francisco to 


build up an enduring edifice for peace? ` 


‘Not only did the peoples of the world 
know that World War II had been 
fought for human rights; they knew 
that the denial of human rights by cer- 
tain countries had been a contributing 
cause of the war. It can be and it has 
been argued that there would have been 
a war even had Germany and her satel- 
lites respected the rights of their own citi- 
zens—that the relationship of the Ger- 
man state to German citizens was a mat- 
ter of domestic German concern. But I 
do not think it would be very difficult to 
prove that the denial by Germany of 
the rights of Germans was part and 
parcel of the formidable governmental 
system that soon proved itself to be a 
menace to the peoples of other lands. 
The denial by Germany of the rights of 
Germans was part of the diabolical plan 
to usurp the rights of men and women 
everywhere. In any event, the facts of 
history are there to prove that it was the 
denial by Germany of human rights in 
neighboring countries that was the di- 
rect and immediate occasion for the out- 
break of hostilities. 

These were the thoughts that the 
leaders of the soon-to-be victorious great 
powers had in mind when they met at 
Dumbarton Oaks to frame proposals 
for an international peace organization. 
The new international organization 
should, they said, “promote respect for 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms.” That phrase was taken up and 
elaborated at San Francisco. Not only 
does Article 1 of the Charter state that 
one of the purposes of the United Na- 
tions is to promote and encourage “re- 
spect for human rights and for funda- 
mental freedoms for all without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion,” but there are references to 
human rights in the Preamble and in 
. various other articles of the Charter. 


* * 


VICTORY OF THE COMMON MAN 


It is of the utmost significance that 
the references to human rights in the. 
Charter are much more elaborate than 
the one reference to the same subject in 
the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. The 
fact is that in the interval between 
Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco, 
the peoples of the world had an oppor- 
tunity to scrutinize and criticize the 
work that had been done at Dumbarton 
Oaks. The result of that scrutiny is 
now a matter of historical record. To 
San Francisco came a great number of 
representatives from various nongovern- 
mental organizations, and, without offi- 
cial mandate of any kind, they con- 
vinced the official representatives of gov- 
ernments of the necessity of expanding 
the original provisions in the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Proposals concerning human 
rights. It is true that they did not get 
all they wanted, but what the Charter 
does contain on the subject is largely 
due to their efforts. It is significant 
and appropriate that this victory of the 
common man, this victory of private 
individuals, should be a victory in the 
age-long struggle for the definition and 
establishment of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. 

I will not repeat the various articles 
of the Charter that concern human 
rights. Let it be sufficient to say that 
there are a relatively large number of 
them and to remind you of the eloquent 
and significant language of the Preamble 
where it is laid down that “we the peo- 
ples of the United Nations determined 

. to reaffirm faith in fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and worth 
of the human person, in the equal rights 
of men and women .. . have resolved : 
to combine our efforts to accomplish 
these aims.” In crystal-clear language, 
the Charter goes on in Article 55 to 
state that one of the purposes of the 
United Nations is to promote and en- 
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courage “universal respect for, and ob- 
servance of, human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion.” 

The Members of the United Nations 
pledge themselves to take joint and 
separate action in co-operation with the 
Organization for the achievement of 
this and other purposes of the Organi- 
zation. And responsibility for the dis- 
charge of the functions of the United 
Nations in the matter is. vested in the 
General Assembly and, under the au- 
thority of the Assembly, in the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, the latter’s 
Commission on Human Rights, and the 
Trusteeship Council. 


DEFINITION AND IMPLEMENTATION 
LACKING 


While the Charter lays down very 
clearly a fundamental principle of non- 
discrimination on grounds of race, sex, 
language, or religion, nowhere does it 
define “human rights” or “fundamental 
freedoms.” Nor does it provide any 
machinery for the implementation of 
human rights, and this notwithstanding 
the pledge made in the Charter by the 
Member States to take joint and sepa- 
rate action to achieve universal respect 
for, and observance of, human rights. 

Indeed, the Charter contains one pro- 
vision, in Article 2, paragraph 7, which 
can be interpreted as precluding any 
action by the United Nations toward 
the implementation of human rights un- 
less the violation constitutes a menace 
to the peace; for this article says that, 
notwithstanding anything contained in 
the Charter, the United Nations will 
not interfere in any matter which is es- 
' sentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of a Member State unless it is a 
matter involving the jurisdiction of the 
Security Council under Chapter VII. 

Since human rights are largely con- 
cerned with the relationship between 


the state and its citizens, it can theres 


_ fore be argued that, unless their viola- 


tion results in a menace to international 
peace (as might well happen since it has 
so happened in the past), the United 
Nations has no jurisdiction to intervene. 
It is also possible to argue, however, 
that because of the other provisions of 
the Charter to which I have referred 
and, in particular, the pledge of the 
Member States to take joint and sepa- 
rate action in co-operation with the Or- 
ganization for the achievement of uni- 
versal respect for, and observance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms 
for all, the persistent violation of human 
rights by a Member State is a matter of 
international concern even when the 
peace is not directly menaced. If that 
argument is correct, Article 2, para- 
graph 7 is not a barriér to the estab- 
lishment of machinery by the United 
Nations for the international protection 
of human rights. 

The safest course, however, is to as- 
sume that the domestic jurisdiction 
clause is a barrier. This means that 
any planning for a system of imple- 
mentation should contemplate either an 
amendment to the Charter or the con- 
clusion of an international convention 
or conventions that would be supple- 
mentary to the Charter. The British 
plan for implementation to which I shall 
refer later contemplates the conclusion 
of a convention which would be supple- 
mentary to the Charter. 

At its session last winter, the General 
Assembly not only discussed but adopted 
a resolution in a matter concerning an 
alleged violation of human rights. I 
am “referring, of course, to the question 
of the treatment of Indians in South 
Africa. You may ask how it was that, 
in the face of the domestic jurisdiction 
clause, the Assembly could do this. 
The answer is that, in that case, there 
was a dispute between states relating to 
an alleged violation of an agreement. 
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It noe primarily for this reason, and 
not because of ‘the alleged violation of 
human rights, that the Assembly ac- 
cepted jurisdiction. 


ORIGIN OF COMMISSION ON 
Human RIGHTS 


There were those at San Francisco 
who wanted to write an international 
bill of rights into the Charter which 
would have both defined human rights 
and provided some machinery for their 
international protection. Although these 
attempts did not meet with success, it 
was generally understood that one of 
the first acts of the new international 
organization would be to write such an 
international bill of rights, and it was 
provided in Article 68 of the Charter 
that the Economic and Social Council 
should set up a commission for the pro- 
motion of human rights. It is worth 
noting in passing that this Commission 
on Human Rights is the only commis- 
sion specifically mentioned in the Char- 
ter; thus, it has a kind of statutory or 
standing character. 

One of the first acts of the Economic 
and Social Council was to set up a so- 
called Nuclear Commission on Human 
Rights. It was called a Nuclear Com- 
mission because it was recognized that 
its eight members (who acted in an 
individual capacity) were to remain in 
office only until the definitive commis- 
sion had been organized. At the same 
time, the Council also set up a Nu- 
clear Subcommission on the Status of 
Women; but this subcommission was 
later made into a full commission and 
thereby lost its direct relationship to 
the Commission on Human Rights, al- 
though it is still serviced by the Di- 
vision of Human Rights in the Secre- 
tariat. The Nuclear Commission on 
Human Rights met at Hunter College 
from April 29 to May 20, 1946. It did 
not attempt to draft an international 
bill of rights because it considered that 


the task could be more appropriately 
performed by the full commission when 
organized; but it did make a number 
of suggestions regarding preparatory 
work that could be done by the Secre- 
tariat. 

The full Commission on Human 
Rights was organized by the Economic 
and Social Council at its third session 
in October 1946. The Commission con- 
sists of representatives of eighteen states 
elected by the Council. The terms of 
reference of the Commission are as fol- 
lows: 


. . . to submit proposals, recommendations 
and reports to the Council regarding: 


(a) an International Bill of Rights; 

(b) international declarations or conven- 
tions on civil liberties, the status of 
women, freedom of information and 
similar matters; 

(c) protection of minorities; 

(d) the prevention of discrimination on 
grounds of race, sex, language or re- 
ligion; 

(e) any other matter concerning human 
rights not covered by items (a), (b), 
(c) and (d). 


The Council also empowered the 
Commission to set up three subcom- 
missions, namely: a Subcommission on 
Freedom of Information and of the 
Press, a Subcommission on the Protec- 
tion of Minorities, and a Subcommission 
on the Prevention of Discrimination. 


THE DRAFTING PROCEDURE 


The Human Rights Commission held 
its first regular session at Lake Success 
from January 27 to February 10, 1947. 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, who had 
already served in a similar capacity on 
the Nuclear Commission, was elected its’ 
Chairman, Dr. P. C. Chang of China its 
Vice Chairman, and Dr. Charles Malik 
of the Lebanon its Rapporteur. The 
Commission had before it an elaborate 
documentation in the form of working 
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papers, and so forth, that had been pre- 
pared by the Secretariat, and a number 
of draft papers that had been submitted 
by various governments and organiza- 
tions. While it devoted a great deal of 
its time to a discussion of the form and 
content of the proposed international 
bill of rights, it decided to postpone the 
drafting process until it had before it a 
preliminary draft which was to be pre- 
pared by a small drafting committee 
with the assistance of the Secretariat. 

This Drafting Committee, which con- 
sists of representatives of eight states, 
including the five great powers, was set 
up during the fourth session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council in March 
1947. At the same time, the Council 
established a timetable for the drafting 
of the bill. The Drafting Committee, 
which met in June 1947, is to report to 
the second session of the Commission on 
Human Rights which will meet at the 
end of 1947. As developed by the 
Commission, the draft will then be sub- 
mitted to the Member States of the 
United Nations, and their observations, 
suggestions, and proposals will then be 
considered as the basis for a redraft, if 
necessary, by the Drafting Committee, 
which will again report to the Com- 
mission on Human Rights. Only then 
will the draft be submitted to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council for transmis- 
sion to the General Assembly, it is 
hoped, in the fall of 1948. 

It will be noted that the decision of 
the Council contemplates at least seven 
steps distributed over a period of nearly 
two years. Ample opportunity will 
thus be given to every government to 
make its contribution. During the same 
time, it will also be possible for private 
individuals and organizations to scruti- 
nize and criticize the project. Such 
private individuals and organizations 
exerted a very considerable influence at 
San Francisco. Is it too much to ex- 
pect that they will play an equally im- 


portant role in the drafting of the fiter- 
national bill of rights? 


PRELIMINARY PROPOSALS 


The Drafting Committee, which, as 
I have said, met in June, had before it 
a documented preliminary draft of an 
international bill of rights prepared by 
the Secretariat, a project emanating 
from the United Kingdom, and a short 
document produced by France, in addi- 
tion to all the other projects and docu- 
ments that had been considered by the 
full Commission at its first session. 

The Secretariat draft was a synthesis 
of the provisions concerning human 
rights in various national constitutions 
and in the various projects for an inter- 
national bill of rights that had been 
submitted to the United Nations by 
various governments, organizations, and 
individuals. It contained an enuncia- 
tion not only of all the traditional free- 
doms, such as freedom of speech and 
freedom of assembly, but also of the 
newer social and economic rights, such 
as the right to work, to adequate hous- 
ing, to social security, and others. 
Needless to say, it was drawn up-in a 
completely international spirit and at- 
tempted to provide an honest, objective 
basis for the discussions of the Draft- 
ing Committee. This Secretariat draft 
was also so prepared that it could be 
used as a basis either for a resolution 
of the General Assembly or for an in- 
ternational convention. 

The United Kingdom draft is the 
most interesting and significant docu- 
ment that has yet come before the Com- 
mfssion. To describe it properly would 
take a full article in itself. It con- 
templates the adoption of an interna- 
tional convention on human rights that 
would be legally binding on all coun- 
tries that adhere to it. There would 
also be a system of sanctions ranging 
from public requests for information 
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conctrning alleged violations of the in- 
ternational bill of rights to expulsion 
‘from the United Nations. Finally, the 
project contemplates a complete reor- 
ganization of the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights. 

Three different suggestions were made 
during the discussions of the -Drafting 
Committee. It was suggested that the 
international bill of rights should take 
the form of a resolution to be adopted 
by the General Assembly. Such a reso- 
lution would have, it is generally agreed, 
great moral but no legal force; and for 
that very reason would probably be 
more comprehensive than a bill in any 
other form. The second suggestion was 
that the bill should take the form of a 
convention along the lines of the British 
project. Such a bill would have bind- 
ing force in international law; but for 
that very reason might be relatively 
restricted in its content. Finally, it was 
suggested that there should be both a 
resolution and a convention. The Draft- 
ing Committee decided, in effect, to pre- 
pare preliminary drafts both of a reso- 
lution and of a convention, its draft 
resolution being based largely on the 
Secretariat draft and its draft conven- 
„tion being based almost wholly on the 
British draft. . 

All this material and the original 
Secretariat draft, an Australian pro- 
posal for the creation of an Interna- 
tional Court of Human Rights, and 
other suggestions have been referred to 
the full Commission. The picture will 
shortly, I hope, take a more concrete 
form. But there is already some reason 
for sober optimism. The fact is that 
official representatives of states are àl- 
ready discussing not merely procedural 
matters but the substance and imple- 
mentation of an international bill of 
rights. That is the great achievemerit 
of the Drafting Committee and also the 
justification of those to whose courage 
and foresight at San Francisco we owe 


the provisions of the Charter relating 
to human rights. 


THE SUBCOMMISSIONS 


I must refer at least briefly to two 
other aspects of the work of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights. I have 
mentioned the fact that the Commission 
has been empowered by the Economic 
and Social Council to set up certain sub- 
commissions. Exercising this power, the 
Commission at its first session early in 
1947 established two subcomiissions, 
one on Freedom of Information and of 
the Press and one on the Prevention of 
Discrimination and the Protection of 
Minorities. 

The Subcommission on Freedom of 
Information and of the Press completed 
a very successful first session on June 4, 
1947. It had two important: tasks be- 
fore it: to define what rights, obliga- 
tions, and practices are contained in the 
concept of freedom of information, and 
to make arrangements for the holding of 
an international conference on freedom 
of information. The Subcommission 
realized that it could not do all this in 
two weeks; and since its recommenda- 
tions regarding the proposed interna- 
tional conference had to come before 
the Economic and Social Council in 
July, it decided to proceed: at once with 
the concrete task of organizing the con- 
ference, and to leave the more abstract 
task of definition to a later session. 

I need not stress the importance of 
freedom of information in any interna- 
tional program for the protection of hu- 
man rights. A solid basis has already 
been laid ‘for the proposed information 
conference which will begin its meet- 
ings in Geneva, probably on March 23, 
1948. If the elaborate agenda which 
has been proposed by the Subcommis- 
sion is approved by the Economic and 
Social Council, the conference will dis- 
cuss not only general principles but also 
measures to facilitate the gathering and 
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international transmission of informa- 
tion, and measures to implement the 
right of all persons and peoples to re- 
ceive “accurate, objective, comprehen- 
sive and representative” information. 
The conference will also consider the 
creation of possible international ma- 
chinery, preferably within the frame- 
work of the United Nations, to promote 
the free flow of true information. If 
that program is carried out, a long step 
will have been taken toward the inter- 
national recognition and protection of 
human rights. 

The Subcommission on Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of Mi- 
norities will hold its first meeting later 
in 1947. It is not possible therefore to 
say very much about it now. Its terms 
of reference as they now stand are not 
precise: to examine what provisions 
should be adopted in the definition of 
the principles which are to be applied 
in the field of the prevention of dis- 
crimination on grounds of race, sex, 
language, or religion, and in the field of 
the protection of minorities, and to 
make recommendations to the Commis- 
sion on urgent-problems in these fields. 
You will note that the Subcommission 
has none of the powers that were exer- 
cised by the League of Nations under 
the minorities treaties.of 1919. It is 
too early, however, to say how the work 
of this Subcommission may develop and 
what contribution it may make toward 
the establishment of international ma- 


chinery for the protection of the rifnts 
of minorities and- the implementation of 
the principles already established by ` 
the Charter that there shall be no dis- 
crimination on grounds of race, sex, 
language, or religion. 


THe Test or EFFECTIVENESS 


In a year from now, or perhaps two, 
it will be possible for us to say whether 
the United Nations can achieve the ob- 
jectives implicit in the human rights 
provisions of the Charter and for which 
the Second Great War was fought. This 
will be perhaps the real test of the 
United Nations. If it can set up ef- 
fective machinery for the international 
protection of human rights, it will have 


justified the hopes of men and women 


everywhere. But let us not be blind to 
the difficulties. What the United Na- 
tions is trying to do is revolutionary in 
character. Human rights are largely 
a matter of relationships between the 
state and individuals, and therefore a 
matter which has been traditionally re- 
garded as being within the domestic 
jurisdiction of states. What is now 


being proposed is, in effect, the creation 


of some kind of supranational super- 
vision of this relationship between the 
state and its citizens. 

That, I suggest, is a task which is 
quite as difficult as the international 
control of atomic energy and the estab- 
lishment of international machinery for 
the prevention of war. 
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By Yuren-rzr Liane * 


OR those who believe in law and 

order as the basis of international 
relations, it is a heartening fact that in 
recent public statements and in the dis- 
cussions in the meetings of the United 
Nations, responsible statesmen and rep- 
‘resentatives of the Member states have 
constantly laid emphasis on the role 
which international law should play in 
the work of the United Nations. To 
cite only a few instances, I quote the 
following statements of the spokesmen 
of the United States. 


President Truman, in his address be- 


fore the General Assembly on October 
23, 1946, said: “To avoid war and ru- 
mors and danger of war, the peoples of 
all countries must not only cherish peace 
as an ideal but they must develop means 
of settling conflicts between nations in 
accordance with the principles of law 
and justice.” He also said, “Every 
Member of the United Nations is le- 
gally and morally bound to keep the 
peace.” 

Senator Warren R. Austin, United 
States Representative to the General 
Assembly, in his address before the 
General Assembly on October 30, 1946, 
said: “The Charter of the United Na- 
tions and the constitutions of the spe- 
cialized agencies form a network of 
legal obligations which guide and regu- 
late the dealings of states with each 
other and the actions of the interna- 
tional community.” 

These utterances, to my thinking, þe- 
speak the firm conviction in the concept 
of the maintenance of peace on the basis 
of law. They are not mere words in- 
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tended to pay lip service to the system 
of international law embodied in the 
Charter or intended to exercise incanta- 
tion against ‘possible violations of the 
peace. Those who have followed the 
history of the founding of the United 
Nations greet with particular satisfac- 
tion this change of emphasis from a 
utilitarian approach to the problem of 
the maintenance of peace to a clear rec- 
ognition that world peace can be effec- 
tively maintained only when the states 
are imbued with the spirit of respect 
for law and are prepared to support 
and defend the law. 


EARLY EMPHASIS ON SECURITY 


When the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and the Soviet Union held the 
first phase of the Dumbarton Oaks Con- 
versations in August 1944, the United 
Nations was conceived of solely as a se- 
curity system. The Security Council, 
which was made primarily responsible 
for the security system, was granted al- 
most absolute freedom and flexibility in 
handling international disputes and was 
restricted to no legal principles, pro- 
cedures, and solutions. Security was 
set above justice, and the establishment 
or restoration of order and peace was to 
precede the reign of law. In fact, it 
was thought that the introduction of 
legal standards or criteria in connection 
with the maintenance of peace might 
even hamper those preventive and en- 
forcement measures which the proposed 
organization was authorized to take 


' when a threat to international peace 
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and security arose. Consequently, when 
the three-power proposals emerged at 
the end of the first phase of the Dum- 
barton Oaks Conversations, there was 
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no mention of international law except 
in one paragraph whose purpose was to 
prevent the application of international 
law in case of matters falling within 
what is known as “domestic jurisdic- 
tion.” 1 

The Chinese Delegation, which joined 
the Dumbarton Oaks Conversations in 
the second phase, proposed that (1) 
the settlement of international disputes 
should be on the basis of the principles 
of justice and international law, and 
(2) the Assembly or the Council of the 
proposed organization should be charged 
with the responsibility for the develop- 
ment and codification of international 
law. 

These two proposals were amended 
to read: (1) “The adjustment or settle- 
ment of disputes should be achieved 
with due regard for the principles of 
justice and international law”; (2) 
“The Assembly should be responsible 
for initiating studies and making rec- 
ommendations with respect to the de- 
velopment and revision of the rules and 
principles of international law.” The 
two proposals were among the joint pro- 
posals presented by the four powers, 
the sponsoring governments of the San 
Francisco Conference. 


SHIFT TO LEGAL CONCEPT 


During the months between the Dum- 
barton Oaks Conversations and the San 
Francisco Conference, April 1945, the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals were widely 
criticized, not only by members of the 

legal profession in the United States 
and other countries but also by states- 
men and political leaders, for their 
utilitarian approach to the problem of 
„peace and for their stark political real- 
ism, Senator Vandenberg was among 


1 Clyde Eagleton, “International Law and 
the United Nations,” American Journal of In- 
ternational Law, Vol. 39, No. 4 (Oct. 1945), 
p. 751. 


those in the United States who poirfed 
out the lack of emphasis in the pro- 
posals on principles of law and justice. ` 
The governments of the other United 
Nations, in submitting amendments to 
these proposals to be considered at the 
San Francisco Conference, vied with 
one another in presenting texts which 
would emphasize more strongly the con- 
cept of a legal order in the new inter- 
national organization.” These insistent 
demands, born of an ardent craving for 
a more ideal system of international 
organization, proved to be irresistible. 
The Charter finally adopted at the Con- 
ference contains specific references to 
the principles of justice and interna- 
tional law. 

The preamble of the Charter recites 
that the peoples of the United Nations 
are determined “to establish conditions 
under which justice and respect for the 
obligations arising from treaties and 
other sources of international law can 
be maintained.” Article 1 states that 
one of the Purposes of the United Na- 
tions is “to bring about by peaceful 
means, and in conformity with the prin- 
ciples of justice and international law, 
adjustment or settlement of interna- 
tional disputes or situations which might 
lead to a breach of the peace.” It is to 
be noted that the original Chinese pro- 
posal on this subject was thus restored 
to its former strength, as the words 
“with due regard for the principles of 
justice and international law” were 
changed to read “in conformity with 
the principles of justice and interna- 
tional law.” 

The Charter further places a positive 
respensibility on the General Assembly 
for initiating studies and making rec- 
ommendations for the purpose of “en- 
couraging the progressive development 


2 For these amendments, see United Nations 
Conference .on International Organization: Se- 
lected Documents (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1946), pp. 89-109, 
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of \nternational law and its codifica- 
tion” (Art. 13, par. I-a). 

' However, informed critics still de- 

plore that, in general, international law 

has a secondary position in the Charter. 

As Professor Clyde Eagleton says, 


The pendulum of political thinking has 
swung from the “idealism” of Woodrow 
Wilson’s day to the other extreme, the 
“realism” of Dumbarton Oaks and San 
Francisco. The emphasis is now upon the 
prevention of the use of force between na- 
tions, rather than upon settlement in ac- 
cordance with law.’ 


Nevertheless, it can be said that the 
struggle in San Francisco for a more 
prominent place to be accorded to in- 
ternational law than was possible at 
Dumbarton Oaks was symbolic of the 
new craving of the peoples throughout 
the world in the aftermath of World 
War IT for law and order in the rela- 
tionship of states. 


THe CHARTER AS LAW 


When the United Nations Charter 
came into force on October 24, 1945, 
less than four months after it was signed 
at San Francisco, the United States 
Secretary of State said that the Charter 
“is now a part of the Law of Nations.” 
It is not often fully realized that though 
the Charter may be inadequate in its 
emphasis on international law, the Char- 
ter itself embodies rules of interna- 
tional law, some of which deal with the 
institutional basis of the United Na- 
tions and others with the rules of con- 
duct to be observed by the Members of 
the Organization. Many of the rules 
belonging to the former category have 
to operate in the political environment 
in which the Charter was grounded. 
Rules of the latter category are binding 
upon the Members as legal obligations, 
irrespective of whether or not they are 
implemented or capable of being imple- 

3 Eagleton, op. cit., p. 752. 


mented by the machinery at present at 
the disposal of the Organization. 

For instance, the provisions of Article 
2 of the Charter on the Principles of 
the Organization are pre-eminently rules 
of international law binding upon the 
Members by their own force. They are 
the thumbnail epitome of a whole vol- 
ume of international law. While in a 
few instances they introduce new prin- 
ciples, as in paragraph 5 having to do 
with the question of neutrality, and 
paragraph 6 having to do with the ac- 
tions of nonmembers, the other Prin- 
ciples are largely declaratory of rules of 
customary international law, which were 
binding upon the members of the in- 
ternational community even before the 
Charter. With their incorporation into 
the Charter, these rules received new 
emphasis in themselves and became 
“conventional international law” as be- 
tween the Members of the Organization. 


CHARTER PROHIBITS USE oF FORCE 


The cardinal rule of the Charter pro- 
hibiting the use of force is found in 
paragraph 4 of Article 2 (Principles). 
It states: 


All Members shall refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use 
of force against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any state, or in 
any other manner inconsistent with the 
Purposes of the United Nations. 


Paragraph 1 of Article 1 states as the 
first Purpose of the United Nations the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security, and to this end, the taking of 
effective collective measures for the pre- 
vention and removal of threats to the 
peace, and for the suppression of acts 
of aggression or other breaches of the. 
peace, and the bringing about of ad- 
justment or settlement of disputes or 
situations by peaceful means and in 
conformity with the principles of justice 
and international law. 


v 
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The provision in paragraph 4 of Arti- 
cle 2 imposing the obligation not to use 
force represents an advance upon the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, 
which prohibited under certain condi- 
tions “resort to war.” Traditional in- 
ternational law drew a distinction, some- 
what artificial and unrealistic, between 
a state of war and actual hostilities. 
The phrase “resort to war” in the 
League Covenant was interpreted to 
mean that a state of war in the tech- 
nical sense must have arisen before the 
provisions of the League Covenant could 
be put into operation against the state 
resorting to war. Though as Professor 
Brierly said, “both the history of its 
[the Covenant’s] drafting and the con- 
text in which it is used suggest that the 


prohibition is aimed at acts of a cer- | 


tain kind, namely, at acts of armed 
force,” * the above interpretation was 
used to discourage China from invoking 
Article 16 of the Covenant against 
Japan when the latter invaded Man- 
churia in 1931. The Charter provision 
leaves no doubt as to the prohibition of 
the use of force of any kind, regardless 
of whether the party employing force 
labels it “war” or masquerades under 
the guise of “armed reprisals” or other 
“nonamicable methods of settlement 
short of war,” as they were termed in 
traditional international law. 

It is only reasonable to conclude that 
the Charter provision concerning the 
prohibition of the use of force includes 
the prohibition of war in the technical 
sense. And it is believed that in this 
regard the Charter is declaratory of the 
rule of international law that war can 
be made illegal by international instru- 
ments as it was made illegal by the 


League Covenant and the Kellogg-. 


Briand Pact of 1928. Traditional in- 
ternational law regarded war as ex- 
tralegal as distinguished from illegal. 


4J. L. Brierly, Law of Nations (3rd ed., 
1942), p. 234. 
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Though Grotius drew a distinction Íe- 
tween lawful and unlawful war, his at- 
tempt never became part of interna- — 
tional law. W. E. Hall, whose text on 
international law still remains a classic, 
said: Z 


International law has no alternative but 
to accept war, independently of the justice 
of its origin, as a relation which the parties 
to it may set up if they choose, and to 
busy itself only in regulating the effects of 
the relation. Hence both parties to every 
war are regarded as being in an identical 
legal position, and consequently as being 
possessed of equal rights.’ 


This attitude was regarded as one of 
defeatism and a confession of weakness 
on the part of international law. It has 
been responsible for the view of the lay- 
man that international law is at best in- 
ternational morality, since it throws in 
its hand whenever the international 
legal order is breached. Attempts to re- 
turn to the system of Grotius were — 
made in the Covenant of the League, 
which made resort to war in disregard 
of the Covenant illegal but which left 
certain types of war outside the ban. 


THE KELLOGG PACT 


Another advance was made in 1928 
when the Kellogg-Briand Pact was 
signed whereby the parties declared that 
they condemned recourse to war for the 
solution of international controversies 
and renounced it as an instrument of 
national policy. The parties also agreed 
that the settlement or solution of all 
disputes or conflicts should never be 
sought except by pacific means. 

The Kellogg-Briand Pact was ac- 
cepted by sixty-three states. The 
United States, while not a member of 
the League of Nations, was one of the 
promotors of the Kellogg-Briand Pact, 
and its warm supporter. The pact made 


5W., E. Hall, International Law (8th ed.), 
p. 82. 
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anys resort to war, and it is believed any 
resort to armed force, illegal. It was 
` held by authoritative opinion that a 
breach of the pact is a legal wrong not 
merely against the victim of the resort 
to armed force but also against the 
other signatories of the pact. Though 
the pact did not contain any provision 
for collective sanction, a breach of it 
could be met by its signatories alone or 
collectively by the measures available 
for the prevention or redress of the 
breach of any other treaty.® 

It has also been held that one of the 
important consequences of the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact is that it has modified the 
law of neutrality. According to the 
traditional law of neutrality, a neutral 
is bound to adopt an attitude of impar- 
tiality toward all the belligerents. 


The pact contained nothing to make it 
obligatory on the parties to depart from 
the strict observance of traditional neu- 
trality towards a state which went to war 
in breach of the pact, but it did make it 
permissible for them to do so, if they 
chose. It had this effect because by going 
to war such state had broken a treaty obli- 
gation toward the other parties to the pact, 
and by the rules of the ordinary law in such 
a case, the parties whose treaty rights have 
been violated have a right, if they choose, 
to retaliate by action which would other- 
wise be illegal.” 


The International Law Association at 
its meeting at Budapest in 1934 adopted 
a set of Articles of Interpretation of the 
pact, embodying this principle. These 
articles were used in 1941 before Pearl 
Harbor by Mr. Stimson, then United 
States Secretary of War, as the basis of 
his argument to convince the Senate 
that by adopting the Lend-Lease Act, 
the United States would not be com- 


6 Arnold D. McNair, “Collective Security,” 
British Year Book of International Law, 1936, 
p. 157. 

T J. L. Brierly, The Outlook for International 
Law (1944), p. 71, note 1. 
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mitting an illegal act. The Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee of both houses of Con- 
gress cited the Articles of Interpreta- 
tion in reporting in favor of the bill.® 

Professor Lawrence Preuss in dis- 
cussing this question in the summer of 
1941 said that in this case the funda- 
mental issue was not that of the ob- 
servance of certain legal rules, but was 
that of the preservation by all effective 
means of the legal order itself.2 It is 
interesting to note that a distinguished 
British international lawyer writing in 
1936 predicted, though rather conserva- 
tively, the course of ‘action which the 
United States would take in the event 
that a breach of the pact was committed 
by one of its signatories. Professor 
(now Sir) Arnold D. McNair, in his 
inaugural lecture as Whewell Professor 
of International Law in the University 
of Cambridge, asked a rhetorical ques- 
tion: 


Is it too much to expect that when there 
is a clear breach of the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact and in consequence a breach of a 
treaty with that country, the American 
Government, which with France was pri- 
marily responsible for the pact, should 
reply to the breach of treaty by departing 
from the traditional law of neutrality and 
preventing its citizens from frustrating the 
efforcs of its fellow signatories of that pact 
by trading with a proclaimed aggressor? 1° 


The above survey of the legal status 
of the use of force before the United 
Nations Charter and some of the conse- 
quences of the Kellogg-Briand Pact is 
not irrelevant to the present theme, as 


8 Quincy Wright, “The Lend-Lease Bill and 
International Law,” American Journal of In- 
ternational Law, Vol. 25, No. 2 (April 1941), 
p. 305; also see Robert H. Jackson, “Address 
before Inter-American Bar Association, Ha-. 
bana, March 27, 1941,” ibid., pp. 348 ff. 

9 Lawrence Preuss, “The Concepts of Neu- 
trality and Nonbelligerency,” The Annals of 
The American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, Vol. 218 (Nov. 1941), p. 108. 

10 McNair, op. cit., note 6 supra, at p. 162. 
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it gives the background of the problem 


and also shows that the latent resources 
of such legal instruments can be tapped 
to serve the purposes of the legal order. 


COLLECTIVE ENFORCEMENT OF PEACE 


Under the Charter, the use of force as 
a collective measure for the prevention 
and removal of threats to the peace, and 
for the suppression of acts of aggres- 
sion or other breaches of the peace, is 
expressly authorized. In other words, 
private wars between the states are pro- 
hibited, while the collective use of force 
for the maintenance of peace and se- 
curity is considered a vital part of the 
instrumentalities of the United Nations. 
Article 2, paragraph 5, obligates all 
Members to give the United Nations 
every assistance in any action it takes in 
accordance with the Charter and to re- 
frain from giving assistance to any state 
against which the United Nations is 
taking preventive or enforcement ac- 
tion. 

This provision has implicitly modified 
the traditional law of neutrality. At 
San Francisco, France proposed an 
amendment to the effect that “participa- 
tion in the Organization implies obliga- 
tions which are incompatible with the 
status of neutrality.” This amendment 
was subsequently withdrawn on the un- 
derstanding that the language of Article 
2, paragraph 5, was clear enough to em- 
body this obligation. 

The system of the collective enforce- 
ment of peace, as is generally known, 
cannot be set in operation except on the 
basis of a decision of the Security Coun- 
cil, and such a decision can be made 
only by an affirmative vote of seven 
members, including the concurring votes 
of the permanent members. In other 
words, the right of veto can be exer- 
cised by a permanent member in this 
matter. 

Recent discussions on the report of 
the Military Staff Committee have 
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brought to the fore the question whether 
collective measures of a military char- 
acter can be taken against a great power - 
at all, in the event that the latter is 
found responsible for a breach of the 
peace. At the Dumbarton Oaks Con- 
versations and the San Francisco Con- 
ference this question was generally con- 
sidered academic, if not irrelevant, be- 
cause the basis of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals was the unity and unanimity 
of the great powers. At the General 
Assembly, on October 30, 1946, Sena- 
tor Austin stated that a decision involv- 
ing military measures against one or 
more of the permanent members would 
not be a decision for police action as 
the Charter contemplates, but for war. 
However, he also quoted Secretary of 
State Byrnes, who said on February 28, 
1946: 


The mere legal veto by one of the perma- 
nent members of the Council does not in 
fact relieve any state, large or small, of its 
moral obligation to act in accordance with 
the Purposes and Principles of the Charter. 
Nor does the failure of any organ of the 
United Nations to take a decision relieve 
any Member of that obligation. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF ARTICLE 51 


In the current discussions on the re- 
port of the Military Staff Committee, 
both inside and outside the United Na- 
tions, efforts have been made to estab- 
lish a juridical basis for possible action 
under the United Nations against a 
great power which has violated the 
peace, in view of a possible exercise of 
the veto which would block a decision 
in the Security Council. Article 51 of 
the Charter has been cited for this pur- 
pose’as a “partial answer” by Sir Alex- 
ander Cadogan of the United Kingdom 
in his remarks before the Security Coun- 
cil on June 10, 1947. Article 51 of the 
Charter states: 


Nothing in the present Charter shall im- 
pair the inherent right of individual or col- 
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le&tive self-defense if an ‘armed attack oc- 
curs against a Member of the United Na- 

` tions, until the Security Council has taken 
the measures necessary to maintain inter- 
national peace and security. Measures 
taken by Members in the exercise of this 
right of self-defense shall be immediately 
reported to the Security Council and shall 
not in any way affect the authority and 
responsibility of the Security Council under 
the present Charter to take at any time 
such action as it deems necessary in order 
to maintain or restore international peace 
and security. 


Professor Hans Kelsen, discussing Ar- 
ticle 51 in 1946, called attention to the 
relation between this article and the 
veto power, and forecast the possibili- 
ties of Article 51. 


The [veto] provision makes it possible 
that even in case of armed attack referred 
to in Article 51, no decision of the Se- 
curlty Council can be reached. In case a 
state which has a permanent seat in the 
Security Council is the aggressor, such a 
decision is practically excluded. Hence, 
the right of individual and collective self- 
defense as established by Article 51 may 
play a greater role than might be expected 


within an organization whose main pur- ' 


pose it is to make the exercise of this right 
superfluous. 


It was hardly anticipated at San 
Francisco, when Article 51 was drafted 
to reconcile the claims of universalism 
and regionalism, that the article would 
assume the importance which is now at- 
tached to it. On the contrary, the arti- 
cle has been criticized for exalting the 
right of self-defense without defining its 
limits, and for admitting that the world 
organization is not yet ready to main- 


11 Hans Kelsen, “Limitations on the °Func- 
tions of the United Nations,” Yale Law Jour- 
nal, Vol. 55, No. 5 (Aug. 1946), p. 1011. See 
also Goodrich and Hambro, Charter of the 
United Nations; Commentary and Documents 
(1946), p. 179; Francis O. Wilcox, “The Rule 
of Unanimity in the Security Council,” Pro- 
ceedings of American Society of International 
Law, 1946, p. 59. 
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tain peace and security on a global basis 


and that the statesmen are still content 
with regional makeshifts and long-term 
interim measures. But it must be rec- 
ognized that the article reflected the 
fact that the states, in their search for 
security, still inclined more to the con- 
ception of individual and collective self- 
help than to the ideal of an organized 
society enforcing law on a global basis. 


DEFENSE OF SMALL NATIONS 


It will be recalled, however, that even 
at the time of the San Francisco Con- 
ference, apprehensions were voiced lest 
the operation of the veto in the Security 
Council should prevent enforcement 
measures from being carried out if a 
small state were the victim of aggres- 
sion by a great power. It was feared 
that the small state would be denied the 
assistance of other states wishing to 
come to its rescue—states which might 
be held to have resorted to force not 
sanctioned by the Security Council 
within the framework of collective meas- 
ures. It was pointed out that under 
Article 15, paragraph 7 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, 


if the Council fails to reach a report which 
is. unanimously agreed to by the Members 
thereof, other than the representatives of 
one or more of the parties to the disputes, 
the Members of the League reserve to 
themselves the right to take such action 
as they shall consider necessary for the 
maintenance of right and justice. 


According to the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals, it was argued, the members of 
the proposed organization might not be 
entitled to “take such action as they 
shall consider necessary for the mainte- 
nance of right and justice’—in other 
words, to take military measures to as- 
sist the victim of aggression and to join 
in the defense against the aggressor— 
since such action might be construed to 
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be inconsistent with the first purpose of 
the organization, which was stated to be 
the taking of collective measures by. the 
organization for the maintenance of 
peace and security. 

Whether or not such fears were based 
on a justifiable interpretation of the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, it is now 
needless to inquire. Suffice it to say 
that these fears were set at rest when 
Article 51 in its final form was adopted 
at the San Francisco Conference. The 
states which had entertained these fears 


now assured themselves that by the. 


terms of Article 51, not only were they 
explicitly authorized to take measures of 
self-defense when attacked by a great 
power, but their allies or friends could 
come to their assistance without incur- 
ring the risk of violating of the Charter, 
as long as the Security Council was un- 
able to maintain peace and security, 
whether by reason of objective factors, 
such as the unavailability of the armed 
forces envisaged in Article 43, or by 
reason of the failure on the part of the 
members of the Security Council to 
reach agreement. 

Some commentators take the view 
that the term “collective” self-defense 
necessarily means that the defense must 
be organized by an international treaty, 
prior to the aggression. Others think, 
with better reason, that a Member is 
authorized to assist an attacked Mem- 
ber in its self-defense without having 
previously concluded with the attacked 
state a treaty of alliance.47 It may be 
recalled that Justice Jackson in advis- 
ing the United States Government about 
the Lend-Lease Bill took the view that 
in defending the political, territorial, 
economic, and cultural integrity of the 
Western Hemisphere against totalitarian 
activities outside this hemisphere, the 
principle of self-defense might most 

12 Kelsen, op. cit., note 11 supra, p. 1009; 


Goodrich and Hambro, op. cit, note 11 supra, 
at p. 179. 


do, 


properly be invoked.* It is believéd 
that in the phrasing of the terms of 
Article 51 at San Francisco, this con- 
cept, as well as the Act of Chapultepec, 
was present in the minds of the original 
drafters.** 


SCOPE oF SELF-DEFENSE 


In view of the importance which Ar- 
ticle 51 has most recently acquired, and 
since it has become a sort of sheet 
anchor which has been relied upon in 
giving a new interpretation to the func- 
tioning of the United Nations Charter, 
it is well to re-examine the concept of 
self-defense. For unless self-defense is 
confined to legitimate use—as the 
French term “légitime defense” neces- 
sarily imports—it is most liable to 
abuse, and history furnishes innumer- 
able instances where an aggressor has 
attempted to justify its aggression in 
the name of self-defense. Instead of 
contributing to the clarification of the 
concept of self-defense, international 
lawyers have increased its nebulous 
character by identifying it with the so- 
called right of self-preservation and 
sanctifying it by appealing to natural 
law. ‘This concept is further confused 


13 Robert H. Jackson, of. cit., note 8 supra, 
at p. 357. 

14 The draft of Art. 51 originated largely 
with the U.S. Delegation at San Francisco. 
Many drafts were attempted, and the draft 
which came nearest to the wording of Art, 51 
was first presented by the U. S. Delegation to 
the group of experts of the sponsoring gov- 
ernments, of which group the writer was a 
member. After further modification it went 
to the meeting of the Heads of Delegations of 
the Sponsoring Governments and was again 
somewhat modified in language. It then went 
to a Subcommittee of Committee IJI/4 and to 
Committee III/4 which approved it. Senator 
Vandenberg played an important part in its 
drafting, and his role was given public recog- 
nation in the Second Meeting of Commission 
UI, June 13, 1945, in the remarks of the Chair- 
man of the Commission and of the rapporteur 
of Committee III/4. See op. cit, note 2 
supra, at pp. 783-84. 
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bA the claim that each state is its own 
judge in the determination of the legiti- 
macy and the justifiable extent of its ac- 
tion taken in self-defense. 

It is granted that in the first instance 
a state attacked by an aggressor may 
have to decide whether or in what 
measure the occasion calls for self-de- 
fense. But the initial decision must be 
submitted to review by the criteria of 
international law. If there is machinery 
in an international organization to which 
a party taking measures of self-defense 
has to submit his initial decision, the 
process of objective determination is 
made much easier. Ariicle 51 has been 
interpreted by Professor Philip C. Jes- 
sup to include by implication the rule 
that 


the nation invokes the right at its peril 
and its conduct is subject to review. 
Should the Security Council decide that 
the act was not justified, it might impose 
its measures of forcible restraint upon the 
state which had claimed to act in self-de- 
fense, instead of upon the state alleged to 
be the aggressor. 


Professor Jessup considers Article 51 to 
be an advance upon the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact, saying that the United Nations 
thus possesses the mechanics for inter- 
national review of any use of force in 
alleged self-defense and that the lack of 
such machinery was the chief weak- 
ness of the Kellogg-Briand Pact. He 
does not, however, go into the question 
as to whether such machinery can work 
with the veto power in the Security 
Council. 

It is submitted that even though the 
security Council is incapable, by reason 
of the veto power, of making the deter- 
mination as to the legitimacy and the 

15 Philip C. Jessup, “Forca under a Modern 
Law of Nations,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 25, No. 
1 (Oct. 1946), p. 95. Jessup says in a foot- 
note: “The weakness of the Charter, with its 
sanctification of the veto power of the perma- 


nent members of the Security Council, is an- 
other story.” 
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justifiable extent of an alleged case of 


self-defense, the matter is not fore- 
closed in the sense that the state claim- 
ing to act in self-defense can be the 
ultimate judge in its own cause. For, 
as Professor Brierly says, 


the practice of states decisively rejects the 
view that a state need only declare its own 
action to be defensive for that action to 
become defensive as a matter of law... 
it is clear that the defensive or nondefen- 
sive character of any state’s action is uni- 
versally regarded as a question capable of 
determination by an objective examination 
of the relevant facts.1¢ 


ROLE oF ARTICLE 51 


In evaluating the potentialities of Ar- 
ticle 51, it must be borne in mind that 
on the assumption of the unity and 
unanimity of the great powers in the 
security Council, the article can per- 
form a useful function, as originally 
conceived, pending the consolidation 
and evolution of the Security Council’s 
powers for the maintenance of peace on 
a world-wide basis. If this assumption 
should be considered to be initially 
false or no longer valid, it would have 
to be acknowledged that Article 51 
might serve the purpose of a safety 
valve. In the last analysis it is a pis 
aller, and the necessity for invoking it for 
this purpose is a sad commentary on the 
basic premises of the United Nations. 
The greater the role that this article is 
called upon to play, the more remote is 
the day when collective defense of the 
peace within the framework of an in- 
ternational organization can be looked 
upon as a living reality. 


Is War A CRIME? 


Though there is ample ground for the 
assertion that war or the use of force 
has been made illegal as between the 
parties to such international instru- 
ments as the Kellogg-Briand Pact and 

16 Brierly, op. cit., note 4 supra, at p. 258. 
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the Charter of the United Nations, it is 
rather premature to say that it has been 
made an international crime in the legal 
sense. The existing theory of interna- 
tional law does not seem to have ad- 
vanced much beyond that of Judge 
Story when he declared that if a state 
violates international law, this is a 
wrong of which only the state directly 
injured may complain. Of course, 
when a state wages a war in breach of 
an international treaty to which many 
other states are parties, the latter are 
entitled to act collectively to defend 
their rights. There is as yet no general 
agreement among international lawyers 
that traditional international law has 
accepted the theory that the resort to 
war in disregard of international cove- 
_ nants constitutes a crime.*® 


LONDON AGREEMENT AND CHARTER 


The London Agreement of August 8, 
1945 between the United States, the 
United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and 


17, S. v. La Jeune Eugenie (C. C. Mass. 
1822) Fed. Cas. No. 15, 551. See Jessup, 
“The. Subjects of a Modern Law of Nations,” 
Michigan Law Review, Vol. 45, No, 4 (Feb. 
1947), p. 404. “The acceptance of a general 
concept of community interest, or interdepend- 
ence ... would imply an abandonment of the 
traditional theory as stated by Judge Story” 
in the above-cited case. “In a sense this 
change would be comparable to substituting 
for the present ‘tort’ basis of international law, 
a basis more comparable to that of criminal 
law in which the community takes cognizance 
of Jaw violations.” 

18 See Leo Gross, “The Criminality of Ag- 
gressive War,” American Political Science Re- 
view, Vol. 41, No. 2 (April 1947), pp. 206- 
22; G. Schwarzenberger, “The Nuremberg 
Judgment,” Tulane Law Review, Vol. 21, No. 
3 (March 1947), p. 341. It is to be noted 
that both writers for different reasons do 
not consider the Nuremberg Judgment illegal. 
See also H. A. Smith, in Free Europe (London, 
July 1946), pp. 203-204. In general, see Sir 
John Fischer Williams, Chapters on Current 
International Law and the League of Nations 
(London, 1929), Chap. X, “International 
Criminal Law.” 
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France, establishing the iaternational 
Military Tribunal at Nuremberg, and _ 
the Judgment of the Tribunal, have 
been hailed as marking a revolution in 
international law. It is not necessary 
for the present purpose to enter into 
the arguments for and against the le- 
gality of the London Agreement em- 
bodying the Charter of the Nuremberg 
Tribunal. Enough has been written by 
lawyers and publicists urging opposing 
points of view. It is, however, of some 
interest to survey the possibilities of 
“making the Nuremberg principles a 
permanent-part of the body of interna- 
tional law,” as the Secretary General of 
the United Nations put it in his state- 
ment before the General Assembly on 
October 24, 1946. 

President Truman, addressing the 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions on October 23, 1946, recalled that 


twenty-three Members of the United Na- 
tions have bound themselves by the Char- 
ter of Nuremberg to the principle that 
planning, initiating, or waging a war of ag- 
gression is a crime against humanity for 
which individuals as well as states shall be 
tried before the bar of international justice. 


On the proposal of the United States 
Delegation, the General Assembly sub- 
sequently adopted a resolution taking 
note of the London Agreement and 
Charter, and of the Tokyo Charter for 
the trial of major war criminals in the 
Far East, and affirming the principles of 
international Jaw recognized by the 
Charter of the Nuremberg Tribunal and 
the Judgment of the Tribunal. The 
General Assembly also directed the 
Committee on the Codification of In- 
ternational Law 


to treat as a matter of primary importance 
plans for the formulation, in the context 
of a general codification of offenses against 
the peace and security of mankind or of an 
International Criminal Code, of: the prin- 
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antes recognized by the Charter of Nurem- 
berg and in the Judgment of the Tribunal. 


The Committee on the Codification 
of International Law met and recom- 
mended, in respect of this matter, that 
an expert commission, to be established 
by the General Assembly, should be in- 
vited by the General Assembly to pre- 
pare a draft convention incorporating 
the principles of international law rec- 
ognized by the Nuremberg Charter and 
in the Judgment of the Tribunal. The 
Committee also recommended that the 
expert commission should prepare a de- 
tailed draft of general codification of 
offenses against the peace and security 
of mankind. 


FORMULATION OF NUREMBERG 
PRINCIPLES 


The principles of international law rec- 
ognized by the London Charter and the 
Nuremberg Tribunal have never been 
authoritatively formulated. Sir Hartley 
Shawcross, Attorney General of the Brit- 
ish Government and Chief Prosecutor 
for the United Kingdom at Nuremberg, 
in an address before the Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Bar Association in 
October 1946, stated these principles as 
follows: 


1. That to initiate a war of aggression is 
an international crime. 

2. That the individuals who lead their 
countries into such war are personally re- 
sponsible. 

3. That individuals therefore have inter- 
national duties which transcend the na- 
tional duty of obedience imposed by par- 
ticular states where to obey would consti- 
tute a crime against the nations.?® 


This formulation by Sir Hartley 
Shawcross is of course his own. The 
precise formulation in a general con- 


19 Sir Hartley Shawcross, “International 
Law: a Statement of the British View of Its 
Role,’ American Bar Association Journal, Vol. 
33, No. 1: (Jan. 1947), p. 32, 
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text, as President Truman said in his 
letter to Mr. Francis Biddle, United 
States member of the Nuremberg Tri- 
bunal, is “an enormous undertaking” 
which “deserves to be studied and 
weighed by the legal minds the world 
over.” 2° The formulation by Sir Hart- 
ley Shawcross is, however, comprehen- 
sive enough to serve as a basis for an 
appreciation of the importance of the 
subject. 

The question which is being warmly 
debated at present is not how precisely 
these principles should be generalized 
in their scope or perpetuated in their 
application as part of international law, 
but whether any further step should be 
taken at all in order to codify these 
principles. . 

It is to be pointed out that those who , 
hold the view that no attempt should 
be made to codify the Nuremberg prin- 
ciples are not necessarily identical with 
those who have attacked the basic le- 
gality of the Charter and the Judgment. 
For example, Justice Robert H. Jack- 
son, who has played a leading part in 
the conclusion of the London Agreement 
on behalf of the United States and in 
the prosecution of the major war crimi- 
nals at Nuremberg, is reported by a 
well-known journalist in the New York 
Times to be unfavorable to the codifica-: 
tion of the Nuremberg principles.” 

The trend of opinion among interna- 
tional lawyers seems to be that the Lon- 
don Charter and the Nuremberg Judg- 
ment are a landmark in law, as Henry 
L. Stimson puts it. They constitute a 
valuable precedent in international law 
in the trial and punishment of the indi- 
viduals responsible for initiating, plan- 
ning, and waging aggressive war, though 

20 For Mr. Francis Biddle’s report to Presi 
dent Truman, November 9, 1946, and Presi- 


. dent Truman’s reply, see U. S. State Dept. 


Bulletin, Vol. 25, No. 386, Nov. 24, 1946. 

21 Article by “Pertinax,” entitled “Nurem- 
berg Rules Puzzle Observers,” New York 
Times, July 10, 1947. 
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some think that the Judgment is merely 


a precedent in a nontechnical sense, for 
international law has not accepted the 
principle of stare decisis.2? Such a 
precedent would be the beginning of ac- 
cumulated state practice which in time 
would ripen into customary interna- 
tional law. ‘This process of develop- 
ment has been accelerated by the af- 
firmation of the Nuremberg principles 
by the General Assembly, and is in no 
wise affected by the fact, generally ad- 
mitted, that the London Charter en- 
visaged jurisdiction only over the ma- 
jor war criminals of the European Axis, 
and the Tokyo Charter only over major 
war criminals in the Far East. 


FAVORING CODIFICATION 


Proponents of the general codification 
of the Nuremberg principles, however, 
stress that codification is necessary be- 
cause the precedent will not stand still. 
Professor Philip C. Jessup, recently 
United States member of the Committee 
on Codification, said in an address be- 
fore the American Historical Associa- 
tion, on December 30, 1946: 


If we do not strengthen it [the precedent | 
and move it forward, it will slide back- 
ward. Inaction by the whole society of 
nations from now on would constitute a 
repudiation of the precedent with the con- 
sequence that the last state of the world 
would be worse than the first. It would 
constitute an assertion that aggressive war 
is zot a crime and that the individual who 
is guilty of endangering the international 
public repose is mot to be treated as a 
criminal.?8 š 


Mr. Francis Biddle, in his report to 
President Truman on November 9, 


22 Schwarzenberger, op. cét., note 18 supra, 
at p. 341. 

23 Jessup, “The Crime of Aggression and the 
Future of International Law,” Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly, Vol. 62, No. 1 (March 1947), 
p. 4. 
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1946, also emphasized that the genefal 
codification of the Nuremberg principles 


would perpetuate the vital principle that 
war of aggression is the supreme crime, 
[and] it would in addition afford an oppor- 
tunity to strengthen the sanctions against 
lesser violations of international law and 
to utilize the experience of Nuremberg in 
the development of those permanent pro- 
cedures and institutions upon which the 
effective enforcement of international law 
ultimately depends. 


Professor Donnedieu de Vabres, 
French member,of the Nuremberg Tri- 
bunal and recently French member on 
the Committee on Codification, also 
strongly urged not only the codification 
of the Nuremberg principles but also 
the creation of an international crimi- 
nal court. In his view, such action 
would remove any possible criticism of 
the ad hoc character of the assizes at 
Nuremberg. 

There are also those who stress the 
necessity for a definition of aggression 
as a part of the codification of the 
Nuremberg principles. They urge that 
the determination of aggression cannot 
be left to the ex post facto deliberations 
of a political body such as the Security 
Council of the United Nations.*4 


AGAINST CODIFICATION 


Among the critics of the attempt to 
codify the Nuremberg principles, Mr. 
William Eldred Jackson, personal as- 
sistant to Justice Jackson at the Nurem- 
berg trials, has recently presented a 
vigorous case in Foreign Affairs (July 
1947). He argues that codification is 
not the answer to the problem of per- 
petuating the Nuremberg law, and that 
it involves dangers so great that the at- 
tempt might well defeat its own pur- 
poses. 


24 George A. Finch, “The Progressive De- 
velopment of International Law,” American 
Journal of International Law, Vol. 41, No, 3 
(July 1947), p. 614, 
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The first reason which Mr. Jackson 
advances is that there is nothing to be 
gained by the General Assembly’s at- 
tempt to formulate a draft convention 
to recommend to its Member govern- 
ments for acceptance, for “the refine- 
ment of general principles into clearly 
defined specific, instances cannot be 
satisfactorily accomplished by the ‘town 
meeting’ of the world.” He grants that 
the problem is one for skilled tech- 
nicians. This objection is based on the 
assumption that the General Assembly 
itself would undertake the work of 
codification. As it happened, the Com- 
mittee on Codification recommended 
that the work of codification should be 
performed by jurists to be elected by 
a procedure similar to that of the elec- 
tion of the judges of the World Court. 
This recommendation will probably re- 
ceive the approval, at least in principle, 
of the General Assembly. It was never 
suggested that the General Assembly 
itself should draft the code in the course 
of its sessions. 

Mr. Jackson’s other arguments are 
worthy of more careful attention. He 
points out that the background of ex- 
perience in framing the London Charter 
demonstrates the formidable difficulties 
which lie in the way of getting interna- 
tional commitment to airtight defini- 
tions of abstract principles of law. He 
emphasizes that one obstacle is the de- 
sire of a dominant nation to fashion an 
instrument for use only against other 
nations, and that another is the reluc- 
tance of great nations to cross bridges 
if there is a way around. He also ob- 
jects to the attempt to devise a cata- 
logue of prohibited acts, for fearethat 
uncatalogued situations will arise and, 
not being specifically prohibited, will be 
taken as impliedly permitted. 


Mr. Jackson’s conclusion is that the’ 


principles of the London Charter are 
today in force and will so remain with- 
out the necessity of any supplementary 


enactment, and his positive suggestion 
is that the law of Nuremberg should be 
put within the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, whose Statute 
should be amended by the parties so as 
to increase its powers. 


SCOPE AND TENURE OF LONDON 
CHARTER 


It is highly controversial whether the 
London Charter can be considered in a 
strict legal sense as positive interna- 
tional law binding upon all states in re- 
gard to their future action. The scope 
of operation of the London Charter is 
explicitly confined to the jurisdiction 
over the major war criminals of the Eu- 
ropean Axis.” Though the law of the 
London Charter is stated by Mr. Jack- 
son to have been “established by the , 
four most powerful nations and adhered 
to by nineteen others, representing the 
great majority of civilized peoples of the 
earth,” the binding force of the instru- 
ment cannot extend to the states which 
are not parties to it. 

Even as respects the four powers, it 
is reasonable to believe that their obli- 
gations do not extend beyond the prose- 
cution and punishment of the major war 
criminals of the European Axis in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the London 
Agreement and Charter. This is sharply 
brought out by the fact that the Tokyo 
Charter was necessary for the trial and 
pnishment of the major war criminals 
in the Far East. . 

As to the other United Nations which 
adhered to the London Agreement, it is 
only fair to say that their adherence is 
limited to the scope and terms of the 
agreement; in other words, the adher- 
ing states gave their endorsement to the 
action of the four powers as defined in 


25 See Preamble the London Agreement and 
Article 1 and Article 6 of the Charter of the 
International Military Tribunal. Text re- 
printed in American Journal of International 
Law, Vol. 39, No. 4 (Oct. 1945), pp. 257-64. 
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the London Agreement for the prosecu- 
tion and punishment of the major war 
criminals of the European Axis. 

The question of the London Char- 
ter and the Nuremberg Judgment as a 
precedent ** is, however, independent of 
the question of the scope of operation 
and the continuing validity of the Lon- 
don Charter itself. The principles rec- 
ognized by the London Charter and the 
Nuremberg Judgment, which form part 
of the precedent, can of course be made 
generally applicable by the same proc- 
ess by which other precedents gradually 
acquire by usage the force of customary 
international law. The action of the 
General Assembly in affirming these 
principles furnished the evidence of 
their endorsement by other states. 

Such endorsement can hasten the 
process of the development of state 
practice based on the precedent. But it 
is doubtful whether the General Assem- 
bly can perpetuate the life of the Lon- 
don Charter as a legal instrument and 
extend its scope of operation. The 
tenure of the London Agreement and 
Charter was fixed by the four powers 
in the light of the length of time con- 
sidered necessary for the prosecution 
and punishment of the major war crimi- 
nals of the European Axis.?? The scope 
of operation of the London Agreement 
and Charter was limited by their own 
terms. The London Agreement by now 

26 “Jt [the London Agreement] is a basic 
charter in the International Law of the fu- 
ture ... we have also incorporated its prin- 
ciples into a Judicial precedent.” Final Report 
of Justice Jackson to President Truman, U. S. 
State Dept. Bulletin, Vol. 15, No. 382 (Oct. 27, 
1946), p. 774; also see Lord Justice Lawrence, 
“The Nuremberg Trial,” International Affairs 
(London), Vol. 23, No. 2 (April 1947), p. 155. 
“One must remember that international law 

grows by custom, agreement and precedent and 
not by action of an international legislature, 
and no greater international step has been 
taken in the history of the world than was 
taken on August 8, 1945.” 


27 See Article 7 of the Agreement, loc. cit., 
note 25 supra, at p. 258. 
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is.to all intents and purposes in fie 
category of executed treaties.” It 
would seem that another multilateral ` 
treaty is required to endow the prin- 
ciples of the London Charter and the 
Nuremberg Judgment with the quality 
of “conventional international law,” im- 
posing obligations not only upon the 
parties to the London Agreement but 
also upon other states. 

In December 1946, the General As- 
sembly, undaunted by difficulties, took 
the bold step of directing the Committee 
on Codification to study the plans for 
the formulation of the Nuremberg prin- 
ciples. Since then another step has been 
taken in the recommendation of the 
Codification Committee that an expert 
commission should be charged with the 
task of preparing a draft convention 
incorporating these principles. A new 
effort has been begun to make war or the 
use of force not only illegal but also 
criminal, in order to protect the com- 
munity interest of the United Nations. 
Whether or not this effort will be 
crowned with success depends entirely 
upon the will to peace and the readiness 
to make commitments on the part of 
the states. 


DEVELOPMENT AND CODIFICATION OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


In order to promote the spirit of re- 
spect for law and to ensure the reign of 
law in the relations between states, it is 
not sufficient that the community of 
states be armed with legal instruments 
which can be invoked to restrain viola- 
tions of the peace. It has been aptly 
said that war or the use of force cannot 
be “effectively proscribed by legislative 
flat, though the preparedness on the 

28 “The chief purposes of this extraordinary 
and difficult method of trial have been largely 
accomplished. . . . There is neither moral nor 
legal obligation on the United States to under- 
take another trial of this character.” Final 


Report of Justice Jackson, loc. cit., note 26 
supra, at p. 773. 
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part of the states to vindicate the eff- 
cacy of the law can prevent or repress 
` aggressions for a time. To build a solid 
foundation of international law upon 
which the organization of peace must 
rest, a conscious and concerted effort is 
necessary with the object of expanding 
and consolidating the rules of interna- 
tional law, as to both content and form. 

Article 13, paragraph 1 of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations imposes ọn 
the General Assembly the obligation to 
initiate studies and make recommenda- 
tions for the progressive development of 
international law and its codification. 
The United States Delegation and the 
Chinese Delegation in October 1946 
jointly proposed to the General Assem- 
bly that the task should be taken up at 
once. It was unanimously agreed in a 
resolution adopted by the General As- 
sembly that the representatives of seven- 
teen governments should form a com- 
mittee to study the methods to be 
adopted. While the urgency of the task 
was keenly realized, the General Assem- 
bly was also fully alive to the impor- 
tance of learning from past experience 
and adopting a fresh approach to the 
problem. 

The Committee on the Development 
and Codification of International Law 
began its sessions on May 12, 1947 and 
sat until June 17 through a total of 
thirty meetings. The United States 
representative and the Chinese repre- 
sentative again joined in presenting con- 
crete proposals regarding the appropri- 
ate methods to be adopted by the United 
Nations for the purpose. The results of 


the Committee’s deliberations are in-` 


corporated in a report which will be pre- 
sented to the General Assembly for con- 
sideration at its next session in Septem- 
ber 1947.7° 


29 See Yuen-li Liang, “The First Phase of 
the Development and Codification of Interna- 
tional Law under the United Nations,” Ameri- 


can Bar Association Journal, Vol. 33, No. 8° 


The high light of the Committee’s re- 
port is the recommendation that an In- 
ternational Law Commission composed 
of experts of recognized competence in 
international law be created to carry 
out the task under the auspices of the 
General Assembly. It was recognized 
that the task of the development and 
codificaticn of international law is a 
painstaking and exacting one, requiring 
the efforts of the most skilled and im- 
partial scholars. ‘Therefore the mem- 
bers of the Commission should be se- 
lected on an individual basis and not as 
representatives of governments. 


A dual task 


Another important conclusion reached 
by the Committee is that the task is a 
dual one, i.e., the progressive develop- 
ment of international law on the one 
hand and its codification on the other. 
The first part of the task includes the 
development of new law to meet the 
new needs of the world, while the second 
part has to do with the objective ascer- 
tainment and systematic formulation of 
rules of existing law. 

In order that the law may not stand 
still and lag behind the development of 
international activities, the making. of 
multilateral conventions is deemed nec- 
essary on subjects which have not yet 
been regulated by international law or 
in regard to which the law has not yet 
been high!y developed or formulated in 
the practice of states. This is envisaged 
as the process of development. In those 
fields where international law already 
has a large body of customary rules cre- 
ated by the practice of states, prece- 
dents, anc juristic doctrine over a long 
period of years, the task is now one of 
more precise formulation and the sys- , 
tematization of the law. This process 
is conceived of as codification. 

On acccunt of the somewhat different 


(August 1947). For text of the Report of the 
Committee, see UN Doc. A/AC.10/51. 
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nature of the two parts of the task, the 
Committee has recommended separate 
methods of treatment. In regard to the 
progressive development of the law, it 
was agreed that the ultimate form which 
the results of the labors should assume 
could not be other than multilateral con- 
ventions to be accepted by the govern- 
ments. In regard to codification, the 
Committee took the view that the In- 
ternational Law Commission to be es- 
tablished should survey the whole field 
of international law, in order to select 
such topics as are suitable for treatment. 
The Commission would then circulate a 
request to governments for pertinent 
data such as decrees, laws, judicial de- 
cisions, treaties, and so forth. 

The results of the study would take 
the form of one or more sets of draft 
articles of multilateral conventions, each 
article to be followed by comments. 
These draft articles would be published 
for public discussion. The Commission 
would be free to recommend to the Gen- 
eral Assembly that no further action 
should be taken on its report containing 
the draft articles, or that the General 
Assembly might adopt all or part of the 
report by resolution, or that the report 
should be considered as the basis for the 
conclusion of a multilateral convention. 

Thus the United Nations has before 
it a carefully considered plan for the 
development and codification of inter- 
national law, worked out by the pains- 
taking efforts of the representatives of 
seventeen Member states. It will now 
be for the General Assembly to consider 


and approve the scheme and to launch: 


the new undertaking in order to justify 
the anxious hopes of the peoples of the 
world that law and the process of law 
* will be fully substituted for the use of 
force in international relations. 


CONCLUSION 
Faced with the disturbing state of the 


present political relations on the inter- ` 


national scene, the cynics or the 2 
called realists are prone to remind the 
world that international law is a euphe- ` 
mism, because its subjects are independ- 
ent-states whose relations are imper- 
fectly defined and which are, in the 
words of Thomas Hobbes, in continual 
jealousies and in the state and posture 
of gladiators. Even some professional 
international lawyers do not conceal 
their anxieties as they watch the fre- 
quent and apparently irreconcilable dis- 
agreements between the great powers in 
and outside of the United Nations. 
They are inclined to confirm, not with- 
out good reason, the saying of ‘John 
Bassett Moore, who asserted some thirty 
years ago that the great powers had 
failed to exhibit such harmony of views 
as would justify the concession to them 
of the high prerogative of acting as a 
central authority for the settlement of 
all disputes between nations of all Eu- 
rope.*° And they reach the conclusion 
that in the constitutional setup of the 
United Nations, the great powers are 
above the law. 

This pessimism, it is believed, does 
not take account of the long-range view 
that law is more powerful than is some- 
times realized. Once it is set in opera- 
tion, it does not discriminate between 
great and small powers in its incidence. 
The Charter of the United Nations con- 
tains within its four corners the essen- 
tial law for the maintenance of peace. 
It is only the will to abide by and en- 
force the law that should be insistently 
called for. . 

The late Justice Cardozo once said: 


International law, or the law that governs 
between states, has at times, like the com- 
mon law within states, a twilight exist- 
ence during which it is hardly distinguished 
from morality and justice, till at length the 
imprimatur of a court attests its jural 
quality.* 


80 Moore, Collected Papers, Vol. VI, p. 239. 
81 New Jersey v. Delaware (291 U.S. 361). 
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Cado was of course speaking of the 
application of international customary 
` law in the national courts. But we can 
go farther and say in a broader way 
that the jural quality of international 
law is best attested by the triumph of 
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the forces of law over the forces which 
are destructive of the legal order. The 
history of the founding of the United 
Nations after the common victory over 
the Axis powers is a shining and instruc- 
tive example. 
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By BENJAMIN GERIG 


HAVE been invited to point out the 
underlying assumptions of Chapters 
XI, XII, and XIII of the Charter of 
the United Nations as viewed by our 


Government, and to suggest how they ` 


fit into the general objectives of the 
~ United Nations. I am glad to respond 
to this invitation because I think there 
may be an inadequate appreciation of 
the reasons why three of the nineteen 
chapters of the United Nations Charter 
were devoted to non-self-governing ter- 
ritories, that is, territories whose peo- 
ples have not yet attained a full meas- 
ure of self-government. 


WORLD-WIDE GOALS 


The general objectives of the United 
Nations, as stated in the preamble of 
the Charter, are to save succeeding gen- 
erations from the scourge of war, to 
reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and: worth of the 
human person, and in the equal rights 
of all persons and nations, to establish 
conditions under which justice and re- 
spect for international law can be main- 
tained, and to promote social progress 
and better standards of life. These 
are immediate and ultimate goals to be 
applied everywhere, in the non-self- 
governing as well as in the self-govern- 
ing areas of the world. 

As a matter of record, I think it may 
be admitted that non-self-governing ter- 
ritorles are not, in every case, in greater 
need of attention than some of the peo- 
ples of sovereign, self-governing nations. 
In fact, there are non-self-governing 
` peoples who enjoy greater powers of 
self-government and greater protection 
for their individual rights than are en- 
joyed by some peoples within inde- 
pendent states. 
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However, while great benefits have 
often been conferred on dependent peo- 
ples by alien rule, the history of civili- 
zation records many instances of the 
potential evils which are inherent in 
situations where people are governed 
by others rather than by themselves. 
Alien rule of distant territories in the 
past has sometimes led to rivalry 
among nations, exploitation of human 
and natural resources for the special 
advantage of the rulers, denial of the 
most elemental rights of man, and fail- 
ure to share with the peoples of the ter- 
ritories the intellectual and material 
heritage of modern civilization. The 
people in many dependent areas, restive 
from their memory of the past and of 
unfulfilled promises of assistance in 
their quest for freedom, are demanding 
that increased attention be given to 
their problems. The intimate relation- 
ship between the special problems of 
these peoples and the maintenance of 
world peace and progress has been rec- 
ognized in various international agree- 
ments and treaties negotiated over the 
last seventy-five years and is becoming 
more generally appreciated everywhere. 

This relationship was very clearly 
understood by the late President Roose- 


velt and by former Secretary of State . 


Hull, whose constructive and courage- 
ous initiatives were in large degree re- 
sponsible for the treatment which this 
subject received in the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

$t should first of all be noted that in 
Chapters XI, XII, and XIII of the 
Charter provision is made for dealing, 
though in different ways, with all the 
non-self-governing territories of the 
world. In this respect the Charter goes 
considerably beyond the League of Na- 
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tioħs Covenant. Indeed, it is the first 
time that such a comprehensive ap- 
- proach to what is called the “colonial 
problem” has been attempted in any 
international instrument. 

Chapter XI, which is entitled “Dec- 
laration Regarding Non-Self-Governing 
Territories,” is a kind of compact con- 
tained within the Charter and entered 
into by the Members of the United Na- 
tions responsible for the governance of 
some eighty or eighty-five territories in- 
habited by nearly 270,000,000 people 
who have not yet attained the status of 
full self-government. This declaration 
or compact sets forth the principles and 
obligations which these Members agree 
to recognize and abide by in their ad- 
ministration of non-self-governing ter- 
ritories, including trust territories. Re- 
calling the objectives of the United Na- 
tions and with an understanding of what 
colonial rule has sometimes meant in 
the past, the principles and obligations 
set forth in this declaration are of very 
great significance. I would call atten- 
tion particularly to four of these basic 
principles or assumptions. 


Basic PRINCIPLES 


First, the administering nations rec- 
ognize the principle that the interests of 
the non-self-governing inhabitants are 
paramount. Thus, in the development 
of new industries, the administration of 
land and other resources, the establish- 
ment of tariff schedules, and every other 
phase of government, the administering 
nations have agreed that their policy 
decisions will be based on what is best 
for the peoples of the territories, rather 
than what may be best for their qwn 
nationals or for the citizens of other 
nations. 

The second important principle to 
which the administering nations dedi- 
cate themselves is the promotion, with 
due respect to local cultures, of the po- 
litical, economic, social, and educational 


advancement of the inhabitants, their 
just treatment, and their protection 
against economic and social abuses. 
Inherent in this is the obligation to re- 
spect cultural differences while carrying 
out constructive programs for the ad- 
vancement of these peoples. It means 
that indigenous cultures should not be 


. ridiculed or stamped out, nor, on they 


other hand, should they be harbored 
from all outside influences; they should 
be respected, but, in the inevitable in- 
terplay of differing cultures, they will 
be subjected to dynamic forces, such as 
education, making for cultural change 
—adaptations which are necessary for 
individual and group survival and well- 
being in the modern world. 

The third basic principle recognized 
in this Chapter is the responsibility of 
the administering nations to develop 
self-government and to take due account 
of the political aspirations of the peo- 
ples. Inherent in this principle are 
faith in the progressive development of 
free political institutions, and knowl- 
edge that the forms of these institutions 
must depend upon the particular cir- 
cumstances of each territory and its 
peoples and their varying stages of ad- 
vancement, This principle, perhaps 
more than any other, demonstrates the 
distance which the world has traveled 
in the last seventy-five years. If{ car- 
ried out—and the administering nations 
have voluntarily agreed to carry it out 
—the existing non-self-governing terri- 
tories of the world, some sooner than 
others, will eventually achieve a self- 
governing status and either become 
parts of independent states on a basis 
fully equal to that of other parts of 
such states or become fully independ- 
ent, as may accord with the particular , 
circumstances of each territory and the 
wishes of the people concerned. 

The fourth principle underlying Chap- 
ter XI, as well as Chapters XII and 
XIII, of the Charter can best be de- 
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fined as “the principle of accountability” 
—a principle which makes all the others 
meaningful. This means that all the 
states which have or which may assume 
responsibility for the administration of 
non-self-governing territories have rec- 
ognized that the international commu- 
nity, as organized in the United Na- 
tions, has some degree of interest in the 
way in which these millions of people 
are being governed. It has become a 
legitimate concern of the United Na- 
tions to know whether the economic, so- 
cial, and educational advancement of 
these people is being properly promoted. 
In particular, it means that the United 
Nations is to be informed, through an- 
nual reports on each such territory, as 
to whether proper health conditions are 
being maintained; whether the inhabit- 
ants of these territories are given proper 
educational opportunities; whether they 
are being assisted to develop the art and 
technique of self-government; whether 
due account is being taken of their po- 
litical aspirations; and whether their 
natural resources and their economic 
and industrial development are being 
used in their interest. How effect can 
best be given to this obligation will be 
considered at the forthcoming General 
Assembly. 

These four principles, with obliga- 
tions implicit in each, are reinforced by 
other specific provisions calling for the 
furtherance of international peace and 
security, constructive measures of de- 
velopment, promotion of research, and 
co-operation among nations and with 
the specialized agencies to achieve the 
desired social, economic, and scientific 
objectives. These, then, are the gen- 
eral obligations laid down in the Char- 
ter for dealing with non-self-governing 
territories; but it is important to re- 
member that all other provisions of the 
Charter, including the machinery for 
settlement of disputes, the guarantees 
with respect to human rights and fun- 
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damental freedom, and the provisiéns 
for economic and social co-operation, 
apply to non-self-governing territories - 
as well as to the metropolitan areas of 
Member nations. 


SUPERVISION OF ADMINISTRATION 


Now I would like to turn to the more 
elaborate machinery provided in Chap- 
ters XII and XIII of the Charter for 
supervising the administration of those 
territories which, by separate agree- 
ment, are placed under the international 
trusteeship system and become what is 
known as “trust territories.” These 
chapters provide for a far-reaching ex- 
amination and supervision by the United 


Nations of the territories brought within 


its scope—a scope which, by the volun- 
tary act of the respective Member na- 
tions having jurisdiction, could include 
all the non-self-governing territories of 
every description. 

The trusteeship system today includes 
only territories which were formerly 
placed under the mandates system of 
the League of Nations. These terri- 
tories include the former “B” mandates 
of Tanganyika, Ruanda-Urundi, the 
Cameroons, and Togoland in middle 
Africa; and the former “C” mandates 
of New Guinea, Western Samoa, and 
the Caroline, Marshall, and Marianas 
Islands in the Pacific. These trust ter- 
ritories have a combined population of 
about 15,000,000, and constitute, there- 
fore, only a small proportion of the 
270,000,000 people in the non-self-gov- 
erning territories of the world. Trustee- 
ship agreements have not yet been con- 
cluded for the former mandated terri- 
tories of Palestine, South-West Africa, 
and Nauru. Although no agreement 
was reached, various suggestions were 
made at the meetings of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers regarding some form 
of trusteeship for the Italian colonies of 
Libya, Eritrea, and Somaliland, and it 
is possible, as I have indicated, for any 
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ofthe colonial powers to take the in- 
itiative in placing any of its colonies or 
. protectorates under the trusteeship sys- 
tem. 

When Chapters XI and XII are con- 
sidered together, I think it is not too 
much to say that the colonial and trust 
powers of the world have now under- 
taken not only to maintain the highest 
possible standards of administration but 
also to convince the world community 
that these standards are being main- 
tained. They must convince the world 
that they are not exploiting the eco- 
nomic resources of these territories to 
the disadvantage of the inhabitants. 
They must also convince the other gov- 
ernments of the world and their own 
people that they are not retarding the 
political development of the peoples 
- under their charge, but, on the con- 
trary, are affording every opportunity 
for the development of those peoples 
toward self-government, and that they 
are doing everything possible to enable 
those peoples to take their rightful 
place in the family of nations at the 
earliest possible date. 

If these standards and principles are 
not observed, the peoples of the world 
will soon hear of it, not only in the free 
and open discussion afforded in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, but also in the repercus- 
sions from the unrest of the peoples of 
the territories concerned. Such devel- 
opments today can quickly give rise to 
conditions of instability and conflict 
which might impair the peace of the 
world. 


IMPROVED COLONIAL PRACTICES 


Major changes have occurred in fhe 
‘last twenty-five years in- the govern- 
ments and governmental policies of 
some of the colonial powers. So, while 
we may rightfully question colonial 
practices of the past, we should also in- 
form ourselves of recent developments 
and make our knowledge of history aid 


; š 
rather than impair our understanding 
of the advances being made and the 
measure of progress being achieved in 
many parts of the colonial world. 

The British peoples, for example, 
which have contributed so much to the ņ 
ideal of freedom and to the growth of 
democratic and parliamentary institu- 
tions of government, are now in their 
colonial policy going very far in bring- 
ing about self-governing institutions by 
the development of legislative councils 
in which, in many instances, elected 
representatives constitute a majority. 
And in recent months we have seen the 
most rapid advance being made in the 
grant of self-governing powers to terri- 
tories capable of exercising them. Si- 
multaneously, the British Government 
is conducting an intensive program of 
research and, particularly in Africa, is 
laying a solid economic foundation for 
effective self-government. If this policy 
has not been followed with equal speed 


by all the colonial powers, there is no 


doubt that developments are rapidly 


taking place throughout the colonial . 


world and that advancements toward 
proper and legitimate aspirations of - 
these peoples are in course and cannot 
be denied. 

The attitude of our own Government 
has been constant and unwavering in 
advocating the right of self-government 
or independence according to the cir- 
cumstances and the wishes of the peo- 
ples concerned. This was reflected in 
the initiative taken by the United States 
Delegation at San Francisco in advanc- 
ing and supporting proposals which led 
to the trusteeship chapters of the Char- 
ter. The early draft proposals which 
were submitted by Secretary Hull to 
President Roosevelt in March 1943 . 
stated that those dependent peoples 
who desire independence should have 
the opportunity to attain that status, 
and that it was the duty of those United 
Nations responsible for the future of 
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colonial areas to co-operate fully with 
the peoples of such areas in order that 
they might become qualified for inde- 
pendence. 

On October 27, 1945 President Tru- 
man stated: 


We believe that all peoples who are pre- 
pared for self-government should be per- 
mitted to choose their own form of gov- 
ernment by their own freely expressed 
choice, without interference from any for- 
eign source. That is true in Europe, in 
Asia, in Africa, as well as in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Later, on February 28, 1947, Presi- 
dent Truman said: 


We are living in a time of profound and 
swiftly moving change. We see colonial 
peoples moving toward their independence. 
It is a process that we, as Americans, can 
understand and sympathize with, since it 
parallels our own struggle for independ- 
ence. We, as Americans, will want to sup- 
ply guidance and help wherever we can. 


Notable examples of our action in ful- 
fillment of this policy are afforded in 


the help given to the Philippines to’ 


achieve independence, and, more re- 
cently, in the enactment of legislation 
granting to Puerto Rico the power to 
elect its governor. 

Now the United Nations, operating 
through the Charter and through its 


trusteeship machinery in particular, can. 


contribute -greatly to an evolutionary 
process which may enable the transition 
toward a self-governing or independent 
status to take place smoothly and with- 
out violence. 


FUNCTIONING OF TRUSTEESHIP 
CoUNCIL 


In particular at this point I would 
refer to the Trusteeship Council and the 
way in which, as one of the principal or- 
gans of the United Nations, it has begun 
to function in the trusteeship system. 


This Council is composed of equal num- 
bers of states which administer trust 
territories and those which do not, thus ` 
recognizing the principle that the fac- . 
tors of disinterestedness and objectivity 
should be balanced against the factors 
of special interest and experience. 

At its first meeting in New York in 
April 1947, the Trusteeship Council 
dealt with a very large number of ques- 
tions; but on only one question was the 
vote divided as between the administer- 
ing and. nonadministering states, thus 
showing that the delegates were able on 
almost all questions to rise above their 
particular interest and deal with these 
problems with a more general objective 
in view. 

If this attitude is continued, as I be- 
lieve it will be, the Trusteeship Council 
will operate quite impartially and will 
take a broad view of the responsibilities 
laid upon it. The United States Repre- 
sentative, Mr. Francis B. Sayre, one- 
time High Commissioner of the Philip- 
pines and former Assistant Secretary of 
State, who was elected President of the 
Council for the coming year, is at this 
moment engaged as a member of a three- 


* man commission on Western Samoa in- 


vestigating a petition of the Samoans re- 
questing early recognition of self-gov- 
ernment. It is of considerable interest 
that the first commission of inquiry set 
up by the Trusteeship Council should 
have dealt with this particular question. 
It will make its report in November 
to the next session of the Trusteeship 
Council. 

An interesting feature of the work of 
the Trusteeship Council is its broad au- 
thority to examine petitions relating to 
territories under trusteeship. The Com- 
mission of Investigation for Western 
Samoa, to which I have just referred, 
was established by the Council as the 
result of its examination of a petition 
sent in by certain of the inhabitants of 
that trust territory. The Council, at its 
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first session, examined numerous other 


_ petitions referring to various aspects of 


A 


the administration of the territories un- 
der trusteeship, and adopted Rules of 
Procedure to facilitate the examination 
of petitions in the future. The right of 
petition is rooted deep within the Anglo- 
American concept of law. The use of 
this device to assist the Trusteeship 
Council in its effective supervision of 
trust territories is a technique worth 
watching. 

Another important accomplishment of 
the Trusteeship Council at its first ses- 
sion was the preparation of an exhaus- 
tive questionnaire to be used by the ad- 
ministering authorities as the basis for 
their annual reports to the Council on 
their respective trust territories. These 
annual reports will be examined by the 
Trusteeship Council in the presence of 
expert representatives of the administer- 
ing authorities. The Council also set 
forth in its Rules of Procedure the ar- 
rangements for the periodic visits it will 
conduct to the trust territories. The 
visiting function of the Council is one 
of the most effective methods of interna- 
tional supervision provided under the 
Charter—one which was wholly absent 
from the League of Nations mandates 
system. 


A WORLD LABORATORY 


The Trusteeship Council, as I have 
stated, has at present nine territories 
under its supervision. , Fhe ninth trust 
territory, that of the former Japanese 
mandated islands under United States 
trusteeship, though a strategic territory 
under the Security Council, will come 
under the supervision of the Trtfstee- 
ship Council by Article 13 of the agree- 
ment. But, although the Trusteeship 
Council is thus concerned at present 
with only nine territories, these terri- 
tories are scattered throughout the co- 
lonial areas of the world in such a way 
that they will undoubtedly influence 
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and affect the administration of neigh- 
boring colonial territories. This is not 
to say that the administrations of neigh- 
boring colonial territories do not in some 
cases meet as high standards as the trus- 
teeship system requires for a trust ter- 
ritory. But it does indicate that the 
trusteeship system may be regarded/ 
somewhat as a world laboratory of co- 
Ionial administration. ‘The discussions 
and recommendations of the Trustee- 
ship Council are bound to affect the 
widely scattered non-self-governing areas 
of the world. 


UNITED STATES TRUSTEESHIP 


The United States is particularly in- 
terested in the trusteeship system not 
only because it stems from the mandates 
idea put forward a generation ago by 
the late President Wilson, but also be- 
cause the United States has itself un- 
dertaken a great responsibility for ad- 
ministering the Marshall, Caroline, and 
Marianas Islands in the Central Pacific 
as a trust territory. In recommending 
the approval of this trusteeship agree- 
ment by the Congress, Secretary of 
State Marshall, on July 7, said: 


The Trusteeship Agreement makes am- 
ple provision for the political, economic, 
social and educational development of the 
inhabitants of the territory. At the same 
time the Agreement fully protects the se- 
curity interests of the United States and 
provides that the islands will be adminis- 
tered in a manner which will insure that 
the Trust Territory plays its part in the 
maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity. 


I think it should be noted that some 
of the economic and social guarantees 
to the inhabitants in our trusteeship 
agreement go far beyond the Charter 
requirements and are more elaborate 
than those contained in any of the trus- 
teeship agreements recently approved by 
the General Assembly for other trust 
territories. Furthermore, the United 
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States went beyond the strict require- 
ments of the Charter relating to stra- 
tegic trusteeship, and agreed that the 
General Assembly and the Trusteeship 
Council should be permitted to receive 
and examine annual reports based on 
the Trusteeship Council’s questionnaire, 
to make periodic visits, and to accept 
and examine petitions with respect to 
the trust territory, except that the 
United States may determine the ex- 
tent to which these functions may be 
applicable in areas which it may from 
time to time specify as closed: for se- 
curity reasons. 

On June 18 the Secretary of State in- 
formed the President that the State, 
War, Navy, and Interior Departments 
have agreed that the trust territory of 
the Pacific should be administered by a 
civilian agency of the Government, and 
that suggestions for organic legislation 
for the trust territory should be pre- 
pared by the State Department for 
transmission to Congress once the trus- 


teeship agreement enters into force. ` 


The last action to put this agreement 
into force was taken last July -when 
Congress authorized the President. to 
approve the terms of the agreement 
negotiated with the Security Council of 
the United Nations. On July 18, 1947, 
President Truman issued an Executive 
order terminating military government 
in the islands and providing for an in- 
terim civilian administration under the 
Secretary of the Navy pending the 
designation of the civilian department 
or agency which is to have permanent 
responsibility for the government of the 
, trust territory. 


WORK OF SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


There are two other important aspects 
of international co-operation which 
should have beneficial results for the 
peoples of non-self-governing territories. 
The first relates to the work of the Com- 


é 
mission on Human Rights of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. This Com- 
mission is drafting an international ` 
declaration of rights to take ultimately 
the form of a General Assembly resolu- 
tion. This declaration will probably be 
followed by a convention which will 
have a binding effect on nations. The 
declaration will lend itself to use by the 
Trusteeship Council as a definition of 
the rights which administering authori- 
ties are bound by the Charter to re- 
spect. The declaration on human rights 
will normally be applicable to the non- 
self-governing territories administered 
by a Member nation, in the same de- 
gree as to its metropolitan area. 

Of particular importance also is the 
work of specialized agencies which have 
advisory responsibilities in important 
functional fields. Among these are the 
International Labor Organization, the 
World Health Organization, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, and the In- 
ternational Trade Organization. AH 


_ these organizations are engaged in set- 


ting standards in their respective fields, 
some of which, like the ILO Conven- 
tion on Minimum Standards of Social 


Policy in Non-Metropolitan Territories, 


will be specially adapted to the circum- 
stances of dependent areas. These 
agencies are able to provide technical 
advice, to conduct useful research, and 
to disseminate information which will 
be helpful in solving technical problems 
in non-self-governing territories. An 
effort is being made to provide, wherever 
feasible, for the independent representa- 
tio» of non-self-governing territories on 
the governing bodies and conferences 
of specialized agencies, particularly in 
cases where denial of such representa- 
tion to a territory would have the effect 
of restoring to the metropolitan state 
powers which it had previously granted 
to the territory. 


$ 
REGIONAL COMMISSIONS 


The second recent development is the 
organization of regional advisory com- 
missions to promote the economic and 
social advancement of non-self-govern- 


ing territories in a particular region. 


The Caribbean Commission has been a 
going concern for some time, and the 
South Pacifc Commission is in process 
of being established. The four member 
governments of the Caribbean Com- 
mission, as established by the agreement 
signed in Washington on October 30, 
1946, are France, the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 
The six member governments of the 
South Pacific Commission, as envisaged 
by the agreement signed at the South 
Seas Conference at Canberra on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1947, are Australia, France, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. In 
each case, the member governments are 
those which have responsibility for the 
administration of non-self-governing ter- 
ritories in the respective region. 

While these Commissions are not 
originally related to the United Nations, 
both agreements contain articles calling 
for full co-operation with the United 
Nations and for definition of the future 
relationship which should exist between 
the Commissions and the United Na- 
tions. It will be recalled that Chapter 
XI of the Charter calls upon Member 
nations to co-operate with one another 
with a view to the practical achievement 
of the economic and social advancement 
of dependent peoples, but does not 
specify the machinery which should be 
set up to arrange for this intergovern- 
mental co-operation. These Commis- 
sions will serve as effective instruments 
of the governments concerned in co- 
operating with one another in order to 
carry out in the two regions the objec- 
tives of the Charter with regard to de- 
pendent areas. 
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The Caribbean Commission is an out- 
growth of the Anglo-American Carib- 
bean Commission established in 1942 
partly as a war measure to pool the re- 
sources of the governments concerned 
in meeting the critical situations of de- 
pendent territories in the Caribbean. - 
The success of this venture led to the 
establishment in 1946 of the Caribbean 
Commission, with France and the Neth- 
erlands also participating, and the de- 
velopment of a program designed to 
meet the peacetime economic and social 
needs for intergovernmental co-opera- 
tion in the area. 

Both Commissions have as auxiliary 
bodies a research council to plan and 
arrange for research of mutual benefit 
to the various governments in the area, 
and a periodic conference of territorial 
representatives. Two West Indian Con- 
ferences have already been held and 
have proved their usefulness to the peo- 
ples in the territories, the governments, 
and the Commission by affording ‘to the 
peoples of the region an opportunity to 
express their needs and their opinions as 
to existing programs. 

The success of these Commissions 
may well lead in time to the develop- 
ment of similar forms of intergovern- 
mental co-operation in other regions, 
such as Africa and southeast Asia. 


REQUISITES FOR SUCCESS 


From all this it will be seen that new 
principles which provide a refreshing 
philosophical approach to the problems 
of dependent peoples have been laid 
down, and new international machinery 
to assist in carrying out these principles 
is being established. It remains to be 
seen whether these principles will be. 
followed and whether the international 
machinery will be applied intensively 
and wisely enough. The policies and 
administrative methods of colonial na- 
tions will henceforth be subject to con- 


tinuous scrutiny and criticism by other 
nations, by international agencies, by 
private citizens all over the world, and 
by the inhabitants of the respective ter- 
ritories themselves. That is a desirable 
and wholly proper development. But it 


| is to be hoped that the criticism will be 


' constructive and based on a thorough 


understanding of the factors involved 
and on a historical perspective, and will 
consider with due appreciation the time 
it will take to effect far-reaching 
changes. Furthermore, commendation 
and praise should be given where it is 
deserved, as freely as criticism; for 
praise can be as great a spur as criti- 
cism to progress and achievement in 
this field. 

The United States is using its influ- 
ence and leadership toward working 
out speedy but constructive solutions to 
these problems in a friendly spirit of 
co-operation with other nations. In 
following this policy we will not be 
misled by politically motivated though 
high-sounding proposals of certain na- 
tions, which are unworkable. In order 
that we may use our leadership and in- 
fluence wisely, more information must 
be available, more research must be 
brought to bear on the manifold politi- 
cal, economic, and social problems in- 
volved in dependent area administra- 
tion, and more young people must be 
inspired to devote their lives to the 
problem and to become trained tech- 
nically to make an effective contribu- 
tion. 

I can assure those who are consider- 
ing a career in this field that its philo- 
sophical content is wholly inspiring and 
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satisfying, that it presents challenges to 
the most energetic and talented, and . 
that, in view of the elemental needs of 
most dependent peoples, constructive ef- 
forts often lead promptly to appreciable 
results. The schools and universities of 
America have an important function to 
perform and a great opportunity in this 
field. 


HOPE ON THE HORIZON 


In an age, such as this, of destruc- 
tion, chaos, and gloom following upon 
war, an age of competing ideologies 
wherein the freedom of man is threat- 
ened, a technological age capable of 
ending man’s dreams as well as giving 
them fulfillment—in such an age, the 
emergence of many peoples, hitherto 
isolated, into the society of nations is 
filled with great hope and promise. 
Their cultural heritage will enrich the 
cultures of other peoples. Develop- 
ment of their intellectual capacities and 
their skills will advance the knowledge 
and living conditions of mankind. And, 
most important of all, the spirit which 
carried them through centuries of non- 
self-government to political freedom 
will, unless diverted along the way by 
totalitarian elements which would sub- 
vert the very freedoms vital to each 
individual concerned, regenerate and 
strengthen free institutions everywhere. 
Our support of programs for the ad- 
vancement of these peoples will thus 
help to ensure the survival and growth 
of our own institutions, the achievement 
of uninterrupted world peace and prog- 
ress, and the legacy of a higher civili- 
zation for future generations. 
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Progress in Industrialization of Latin America 


By GEORGE WYTHE 


NLY a decade ago the subject of 
industrialization of Latin America 
was all but ignored by United States 
scholars and businessmen. During the 
intervening ten years it has become a 
favorite theme for popular writers and 
speaker's as well as academic investi- 
gators. This period has also witnessed 
significant developments in the indus- 
trialization of the countries to the south. 
Perhaps the time has arrived for a new 
appraisal of the subject. 

For years there have been some sub- 
stantial manufacturing industries in 
Latin America. Brazil had nearly three 
million cotton spindles before the Second 
World War, and that country, as well as 
several others, supplied the major por- 
tion of their requirements of such arti- 
” cles as cotton and woolen textiles, rayon 
yarn arid manufactures, shoes, hats, 
beverages, glassware, tires, furniture, 
and other types of consumer goods, as 
well as of cement, construction mate- 
rials, and other capital goods. Some 
important assembly operations had 
grown up, and secondary metalworking 
operations were expanding constantly. 
Most important of all were the indus- 
tries producing manufactured foodstuffs 
and semimanufactures, such as sugar, 
meats, and copper bars. 


WARTIME EXPANSION 


During the war, industry expanded 
on a broad front. Practically every 
branch of industry shared in the ad- 
vance. 
output of manufactures came about 
chiefly through the expansion of facili- 
ties by established enterprises. For ex- 
ample, cotton spinning, weaving, and 
knitting mills operated on three eight- 
hour shifts daily. In this field and in 
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other industrial branches, the enlarge- 
ment of capacity was financed out of 
lush profits. Shortages of machinery, 
fuel, and raw materials placed a limit 
on expansion in many lines, but on the 
whole the Latin American countries 
fared fairly well under the wartime 
allocations of scarce goods and mate- 
rials. 

The years since 1939 have also wit- 
nessed the establishment of many new 
industries. A large proportion of these 
may be considered to be strictly local 
enterprises, but many of the larger and 
more important plants have been under- 
taken with United States financial and 
technical participation. Examples of 
the latter are the Volta Redonda steel 
works in Brazil; a rayon and nylon 
factory in Argentina; tire factories in 
Chile, Peru, Colombia, Cuba, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela (tire factories existed in 
Argentina, Brazil, and Mexico before 
the war); glass and refractory plants 
in several countries; and establishments 
producing rayon, electrical equipment, 
containers, agricultural implements, and 
paper in Mexico. New assembly plants 
for motor vehicles and radio receivers 
have been erected in several countries, 
and numerous branches of chemical and 
pharmaceutical manufacturers have been 
established. Not all of these are as yet 
in operation, but most of them have 
sufficient financial, technical, and offi- 
cial support to ensure a fair degree of 
SUCCESS. 

At the same time some governmen- 
tally supported, as well as a few pri~ 
vately sponsored, ventures proved to be 
overambitious and have had to be aban- 
doned. One example is the national 
motor factory erected about twenty-two 
miles from Rio de Janeiro in the Serra 
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do Mar foothills. In 1943 this com- 
pany signed a contract with a United 
States firm providing for the assembly 
and eventual manufacture of airplane 
motors. A number of Brazilian engi- 
neers were sent to Paterson, New Jer- 
sey, for training, and some motors were 
produced. By the end of 1945, how- 
ever, the Brazilian Government decided 
to abandon the undertaking. The com- 
pany was reorganized with a view to 
the production of tractors for agricul- 
tural use. The plan is to arrange with 
foreign manufacturers for the assembly 
of tractor parts until such time as the 
factory is prepared to undertake com- 
plete manufacture. 

This project is of considerable inter- 
est, furthermore, because the Brazilian 
Government is using this plant as a 
nucleus for an interesting experiment in 
community planning. Two experts from 
the United States were engaged to plan 
a model industrial city for 25,000 in- 
habitants. The plans provide for drain- 
age, road construction, and agricultural 
development as part of the general 
scheme. 

In addition to these more substantial 
enterprises, there sprang up during the 
war a number of improvised operations, 
working with secondhand or locally 
contrived equipment, and at times us- 
ing poor-quality or substitute materials. 
During the period of scarcity these 
companies were able to sell inferior 
articles at high prices, and some of 
them made profits large enough to en- 
able the promoters to amortize their in- 
vestments after a year or two of opera- 
tion. Some of these “war babies” have 
already folded up, but others are try- 
ing to get sufficient protection to enable 
‘them to continue operations. 

Many of the new enterprises are 
tucked away in back patios of old co- 
lonial-type residences, but not a few 
are housed in fine, modern structures, 


4 
well lighted and ventilated, and repre- 


senting advanced ideas of factory lay- 
out. A fair idea of the variety and the © 
extent of recent industrial developments 
may be obtained by a ride through the 
suburbs of such cities as Mexico, D. F., 
Buenos Aires, and São Paulo. Not 
long ago there was a saying in Mexico, 
“fuera de Mexico, todo es Cuautitlán” ; 
that is, outside of the capital every- 
thing is rural like Cuautitlán, a sleepy, 
dusty pueblo surrounded by agave and 
cornfields. But within recent years 
Cuautitlan and the adjacent villages of 
Tlalnepantla, San Bartolo Naucalpan, 
and Ecatepec have come to comprise 
an industrial agglomeration containing 
more than 700 factories with an initial 
capital investment exceeding 600 mil- 
lion pesos ($125 million)—not impres- 
sive by the United States scale of things, 
but striking enough in comparison with 
the same area a decade ago. These 
communities lie within a radius of fif- 
teen miles northwest of Mexico, D. F. 
on land bordering trunk railway lines 
and asphalted highways. 

A few established industries have 
moved to this region to take advantage 
of cheap sites and to gain exemption 
from state and municipal taxes for pe- 
riods ranging from eight to twenty 
years; but most are new enterprises, 
including plants producing (or prepar- 
Ing to produce) electric equipment, 
cement, brick and refractories, china- 
ware, glassware, bottles, tools, soap, 
flour, wire, leather, asbestos products, 
woolen goods, cigarette paper, chemi- 
cals, tires, aluminum articles, preserved 
foods, containers, ink, and varnishes. 
There are also an automobile assembly 
plant, foundries, and metalworking es- 
tablishments. This list includes only 
those plants representing an investment 
of $20,000 or more. The largest single 
investment runs to between 15 and 20 
million dollars. 
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IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRIES 


The possibilities of the iron and steel 
industries have attracted considerable 
attention. .Before the war Mexico and 
Brazil were the only countries produc- 
ing pig iron regularly on a significant 
scale, although there was intermittent 
production by a government-owned 
plant at Corral in Chile. In addition, 
there was some production of steel in- 
gots from scrap in these three countries 
and in Argentina. 


Mexico and Brazil 


The Monterrey iron and steel works, 
in northern Mexico, is the oldest and 
most successful iron and steel producer 
in Latin America. During the war it 
installed a new blast furnace, more than 
doubling its pig iron capacity, and also 
enlarged its ingot and mill capacity. 
Its principal products consist of rails, 
structural sections, bars and wire rods, 
‘and miscellaneous items for the use of 
the railways and the mining industry. 
A second Mexican primary producer 
began operations in 1944 at Monclova, 
state of Coahuila, northwest of Monter- 
rey. It produces pig iron, hot plate and 
strip, and cast-iron pipe, but its cold 
mill is still in the experimental stage. 
There are still various kinks to over- 
come: coke is scarce, the equipment is 
secondhand, and Mexican industries 
consuming plate and sheets complain of 
the high cost and low quality of the 
local product. Mexico’s annual iron 
and steel requirements are around 
450,000 metric tons, of which about 
300,000 tons are now being epee 
by national producers. 

Prior to the inauguration of the Na- 
tional Steel Works at Volta Redonda 
in 1946, Brazil had twenty-five or more 
charcoal-burning blast furnaces produc- 
ing somewhat in excess of 200,000 
metric tons of pig annually, of which 
half was accounted for by the Belgo- 


Mineira works in the state of Minas 
Geraes. The growing scarcity and in- 
creasing cost of wood within convenient 
reach of the ore bodies or the markets 
imposed definite limitations on these 
operations. At times Brazil has ex- 
ported small amounts of pig iron to Ar- 
gentina, to Europe, and to the United 
States, but there has not been much 
surplus in recent years. Concrete re- 
inforcing bars account for a large part 
of the output of the steel mills, along 
with some production of light shapes 
and wire and wire rods. In 1943 the 
Belgo-Mineira company began produc- 
tion of light rails, and it is also install- 
ing a pipe mill. 

The National Steel Company has 
completed most of its installations. It 
has purchased coal fields in the state of 
Santa Catharina, where it has con- 
structed a power plant and a washing 
plant, and has made considerable in- 
vestment in roads, workers’ houses, and 
other facilities. It has also acquired 
iron-ore properties and limestone de- 
posits in the state of Minas Geraes. 
The production of pig and ingots got 
under way in June 1946, following the 
inauguration of the coke plant. Re- 
cent reports indicate that the plant is 
producing about 700 tons of pig iron 
and about 475 tons of ingots daily. 
Output has been limited by the insuff- 
cient supply and poor quality of do- 
mestic coal, and the difficulty of ob- 
taining imported coal. The rolling mills 
produce plate and rails principally. It 
is expected that the hot strip mill and 
the cold strip mill will be in operation 
before the end of 1947. 


Chile and Peru 


Chile has long aspired to have a: 
basic steel industry. There has been 
intermittent production of pig iron, as 
has been mentioned, at Corral since 
about 1910. In 1934 the Chilean Gov- 
ernment bought into that company and 
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provided funds to install a new furnace 
and a rolling mill. The total produc- 
tion of this company, together with the 
output of other establishments working 
with scrap, amounts to around 30,000 
metric tons of rolled steel. Chile’s nor- 
mal annual requirements are in the 
neighborhood of 100,000 tons. 

After considerable discussion and in- 
vestigation the Chilean Government de- 
cided to proceed with plans for a new 
iron and steel works to be located at 
a site known as Huachipato on San 
Vicente Bay, a few miles west of Con- 
cepción and the port of Talcahuano. 
The site is close to the principal coal 
mines and to ample hydroelectric power, 
but at considerable distance from de- 
posits of iron ore, limestone, and other 
necessary raw materials. In November 
1945 the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington authorized a line of credit of $28 
million to finance the purchase of the 
United States equipment, materials, 
and services required in connection 
with the construction of the Concepcion 
plant by a new company known as the 
Compania de Acero del Pacifico (The 
Pacific Steel Works), and also several 
millions of additional credit to provide 
electric power for the plant. The rest 
of the capital was to be raised in Chile. 
This was originally estimated at $25 
million, but it is likely that a consider- 
ably larger amount will be required. 
According to the latest available in- 
formation, this project still has some 
hurdles to make, financial, technical, 
and commercial. Technically, the chief 
problem lies in the poor coking quali- 
ties of the Chilean coal and in the fact 
that the present supply is barely ade- 
quate for the country’s needs. 

Peru is studying the possibility of a 
steel industry in the Santa River val- 
ley, which is rapidly undergoing an eco- 
nomic transformation. This region pro- 
duces anthracite coal, which is ex- 
ported through the port of Chimbote. 


ê 
Although the domestic steel market con- 
sumes only about 40,000 tons annu- 
ally, Peru is in some respects the best ° 
equipped of the South American coun- 
tries to produce high-grade and special 
steels, since it has coal, iron ore, 
vanadium, molybdenum, and other re- 
quired. minerals. Obviously, it will not 
be easy to make a success of a tech- 
nically complicated venture in a locality 
with such limited industrial antecedents. 


Argentina and Colombia 


Argentina has the largest steel con- 
sumption (about 700,000 tons before 
the war) of any of the Latin American 
republics. Some iron ore is found in 
the foothills of the Andes, but it is low 
grade and inconveniently located. Fur- 
thermore, Argentina is almost entirely 
deficient in native coal, although some 
coal and asphalite were produced dur- 
ing the period of most critical fuel 
shortage. For some years the Argen- 
tine Military Factories administration 
has been investigating mineral deposits. 
A small blast furnace was erected at 
Palpala, in the northwestern province 
Jujuy, over a thousand miles from 
Buenos Aires, and in October 1945 it 
began producing pig iron. It is under- 
stood that a second blast furnace has 
been erected, raising Argentina’s pig 
iron capacity to about 45,000 tons a 
year. Considerable scrap is available. 
Argentina normally imports some pig 
iron from Brazil, and is now negotiat- 
ing for supplies of iron ore from Chile 
and other countries. There are a num- 
ber of companies producing steel ingots 
and mill and foundry products. An- 
nual production is 150,000 tons. In 
1944 the administration of the Military 
Factories called for bids for the forma- 
tion of a “mixed company” to establish 
an iron and steel industry. Recently it 
was announced that tentative arrange- 
ments, subject to congressional ap- 
proval, had been made with a United 
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States company to establish facilities 
on the Plata River, near Rosario, for a 
‘ secondary steel operation. 

Colombia has gone into the question 
of an iron and steel plant at Paz del 
Rio, department of Boyaca. In fact, a 
steel industry has become psychologi- 
cally a sine qua non of every industri- 
ally conscious nation. All the countries 
are still under the psychological influ- 
ence of the wartime shortages, although, 
in practice, the Latin American repub- 
lics probably fared relatively better than 
any other part of the world, since they 
were able to carry out a large amount 
of public and private construction which 
has transformed the skylines of the capi- 
tals and chief cities. There would defi- 
nitely appear to be a place for some de- 
velopment of secondary steelworking op- 
erations, and possibly for blast furnaces 
in a few countries. But some of the 
best-informed observers feel that undue 
emphasis at this stage upon heavy in- 
dustry will prove to be unfortunate, 
since in most cases these small iron and 
steel works are high-cost producers that 
are bound to be a serious drain on the 
national treasuries as well as a handi- 
cap to other industrial enterprises, which 
will have to bear the cost of expensive 
basic materials. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


In the chemical field, the most con- 
spicuous developments have been in 
connection with pharmaceutical special- 
ties, toiletries, paints and lacquers, and 
similar locally compounded prepara- 
tions which rely heavily on imported 
raw materials; but there is also sub- 
stantial output of basic industsial 
chemicals such as acids, industrial alco- 
hol, and by-products of coal and wood 
distillation. 

During the war all the countries have 
felt keenly the scarcity of caustic soda 
and soda ash, which are used in large 
quantities in the manufacture of soap, 


paper, glass, rayon, textiles, and chemi- 
cal pulp. In each of the four or five 
principal republics there is now some 
production of alkalies, and plans have 
matured for the construction of a num- 
ber of government-sponsored plants. 
Brazil, for example, has obtained a 
$7,500,000 credit from. the Export-Im- 
port Bank to finance the establishment 
of an alkali industry at Cabo Frio, state 
of Rio de Janeiro, and the Argentine 
Five-Year Plan calls for an output of 
40,000 tons of caustic soda annually. 
In Mexico, the Nacional Financiera has 
made arrangements with an American 
chemical engineering firm to construct 
an alkali plant which will utilize the 
brines of the old Texcoco Lake. Co- 
lombia is anxious to industrialize the 
famous salt deposits at Zipaquira. 
Rayon yarn plants had been estab- 
lished in several Latin American coun- 
tries before the war. These rely heavily 
on imported raw materials and there- 
fore have been forced to curtail opera- 
tions during recent years. At the same 
time, several new factories have been 
launched. In Mexico the new plant of 
Celanese Mexicana, S. A. was inaugu- 
rated at Ocotlan, Jalisco, on April 12, 
1947. Cellulose acetate is imported 
from the United States. In Chile, a 
rayon yarn mill was completed in 1941. 
In Cuba, work is progressing on a mill 
at Matanzas, which will have sufficient 
capacity to supply not only Cuba’s 
needs but also a substantial surplus for 
export. In Argentina, a new rayon and 
nylon plant was recently completed. , 
In considering the chemical indus- 
tries it is necessary to keep in mind the 
complex interrelationship among chemi- 
cal products. The manufacture of one 
product frequently involves various by- . 
products, with a resulting loss unless 
there is a ready market for these by- 
products. The absence of adequate 
markets in some of the Latin American 
countries may make the price of the 
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finished items considerably above the 
cost of imported products. 

In view of the'extensive use of chemi- 
cals in practically all manufacturing op- 
erations, healthy industrial development 
may easily be hampered if plants are 
required to use high-cost, nonstandard- 
ized local chemicals. For example, the 
leather industry may be discouraged 
from adopting improved methods, as 
the result of unfavorable customs tariffs 
on necessary chemical products. Some 
industries have also been penalized by 
the obligation to use local fuels. 

It is clear that some branches of the 
chemical field will continue to expand, 
but there are serious handicaps to the 
rapid development of the heavy chemi- 
cal industry. In addition to the re- 
stricted market, there are the virtual 
absence of research and the shortage of 
trained personnel, which make it diffi- 
cult to produce articles of standard high 
quality. 


COMMERCIAL PoLicy CONSIDERATIONS 


The industrializing trend in Latin 
America is, of course, a matter of great 
interest to the United States. It is evi- 
dent from numerous pronouncements of 
high officials of this Government that 
the United States views with sympathy 
all efforts to enlarge and improve the 
economies and well-being of the other 
American republics. Nor has this sym- 
pathy remained on the purely platonic 
level. Substantial financial assistance 
has been extended several countries in 
establishing new industries. Technical 
assistance has been provided. Facilities 
and financial aid have been granted to 
enable a large number of Latin Ameri- 
. cans to obtain training in the United 
States.. Except for the emergency re- 
strictions imposed as a result of war- 
time shortages, no restraints have been 
placed on the export of machinery, in- 
formation, or skills. On the contrary, 


special consideration has been Wa 
all requests for assistance. 

It is also of interest that this point of - 
view has met with widespread accept- 
ance among American industrialists and 
businessmen, although some manufac- 
turers and exporters are bound to suffer 
from the loss of traditional markets. 
Many concerns, large and small, have 
opened their doors and co-operated in 


providing training to hundreds of Latin 


Americans. 

At the same time, there have been 
some misgivings that the more extreme 
demands for protection voiced by some 
elements in Latin America might have 
serious repercussions upon our efforts 
to moderate protection and to keep 
down to a minimum other and more 
vexatious forms of restraint on inter- 
national trade, such as exchange con- 
trols, quotas, and licensing arrange- 
ments. This question has come in for 
considerable discussion at Geneva in 
connection with the meeting of the 
Preparatory Committee of the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Em- 
ployment. The draft charter which 
was before the Conference contained a 
special chapter (Chapter IV) on “Eco- 
nomic Development,” and gave spe- 
cific endorsement to developmental pro- 
grams, including industrialization, in 
the following words: 


The Members recognize that the indus- 
trial and general economic development of 
all countries, and particularly of those in 
which resources are as yet relatively under- 
developed, will improve opportunities for 
employment, enhance the prosperity of la- 
bor, increase the demand for goods and 
services, contribute ultimately to economic 
stability, expand international trade, and 
raise levels of real income, thus strength- 
ening the ties of international understand- 
ing and accord.2 


1 United Nations, Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, Report of the Drafting Committee of the 
Preparatory Committee of the United Nations 
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The draft charter also sanctioned 
what may be called “reasonable protec- 
* tion” to industries, as follows: 


The Members recognize that special gov- 
ernmental assistance may be required in 
order to promote the establishment or re- 
construction of particular industries and 
that such assistance may take the form of 
protective measures. At the same time 
they recognize that an unwise use of such 
measures would impose undue burdens on 
their own economies, unwarranted restric- 
tions on international trade and might in- 
crease immensely the difficulties of adjust- 
ment for the economies of other countries.” 


Latin American view 


Within recent months, as some types 
of goods have become more abundant 
in the United States and certain Euro- 
pean countries, Latin American imports 
have soared to unprecedented heights. 
There is still a large backlog of demand 
and there are also considerable reserves 
of purchasing power; but many of the 
republics have used up their exchange 
reserves, with the result that the vol- 
ume of imports will have to be adjusted 
to current exchange availabilities—in- 
cluding, of course, receipts for loans, in- 
vestments, and “invisibles,” as well as 
exchange derived from exports. 

By far the larger part of the imports 
consists of machinery, transportation 
equipment, fuel, and essential food- 
stuffs and raw materials; but war- 
stimulated prosperity has engendered a 
big demand for luxuries and for better- 
quality consumer goods than are pro- 
duced locally. Some of the new indus- 
tries are unable to meet this competition 
and have raised the cry of “dumping.” 
In some countries the manufacturers’ 
associations have received strong sup- 
port from labor organizations. It is 
quite possible that protection will be 


Conference on Trade and Employment, New 
York, Lake Success, March 5, 1947 (Article 9). 
2 Ibid., Article 13. 
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given to some ventures of dubious eco- 
noric benefit. At the same time, there 
is emple evidence that many of the 
higker officials recognize the dangers of 
protection à outrance and intend to 
proceed cautiously with measures that 
might injure the long-run interests of 
their respective nations. For example, 
President Miguel Aleman of Mexico, in 
his inaugural address on December 1, 
1946, stated: 


Our national industries shall enjoy a 
wise tariff protection to guard them from 
a rumous alien competition, not by impos- 
ing prohibitive tariffs on the products of 
other lands—-which would isolate us com- 
mercially—but by looking to the general 
benent of the nation and providing for in- 
ternational co-operation. 


In some countries merchants’ associa- 
tions and chambers of commerce have 
taken a strong stand against a policy of 
excessive protection to inefficient indus- 
tries. and insist that government assist- 
ance should be limited to those enter- 
prises that are operated with reasonable 
efficiency and are able to produce goods 
of satisfactory quality and in quantities 
sufficient to meet a substantial propor- 
tion of local needs. There are also some 
differences between the point of view of 
the new enterprises that produce only 
for the locally protected market, and 
that >f some of the older industries that 
are enxious to reduce production costs 
to th= point where they can continue to 
compete in export markets in which they 
gained a foothold during the war years. 
In the latter case, steps are being taken 
to modernize equipment and production 
methods and increase labor efficiency. 
There are other handicaps that remain 
to be overcome, such as high interest - 
rates. high costs of fuel and transporta- 
tion, and the fact that investors are ac- 
customed to much larger profits than 
are usual in the older industrialized 
countries. 
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GOVERNMENT-SPONSORED DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATIONS 


The efforts of the larger republics to 
develop the heavy industries emphasize 
the importance of state intervention in 
the industrialization of Latin America. 
In several countries the stellar role has 
been given to government-controlled 
corporations, such as the development 
corporations in Chile and Venezuela, 
the Santa corporation in Peru, and the 
Nacional Financiera in Mexico. In Ar- 
gentina the Central Bank is the direct- 
ing force, and considerable use has been 
made of the “mixed company,” in which 
private capital participates but control 
resides in the government. 

The Corporación de Fomento de la 
Producción, in Chile, is perhaps the 
archetype of this form of organization. 
Its far-flung interests extend to upwards 
of a hundred corporations in many fields 
of activity. It is carrying out the ex- 
tensive net of hydroelectric power de- 
velopment, and it has had a hand in 
practically every important industrial 
enterprise established since the corpora- 
tion’s organization in 1939. It is the 
organizer and promoter of the new steel 
company. 

The Santa corporation (Corporacion 
Peruana del Santa) was created by the 
Peruvian Government in 1943 to ad- 
minister the development of the re- 
sources of the Santa River, the coun- 
try’s largest river on the Pacific slope. 
It took over the work already started 
toward the construction of a hydroelec- 
tric plant at Canon del Pato. Railway 
and highway transportation are also 
being improved, and sanitary and water 
facilities are being provided. About 

25,000 tons of anthracite coal are now 
' being exported annually through Chim- 
bote. Studies aré being made of the 
possibilities of steel and chemical pro- 
duction. 

The Nacional Financiera in Mexico 


is nominally an independent institutidn, 
but the Government owns 51 per cent 
of the subscribed stock and guides its . 
policy. It was founded in 1934, but 
was reorganized in 1941 to act as an 
investment board. In addition to its 
paid-in capital of 12 million pesos at 
the end of 1946, it has raised funds by 
selling about 45 million pesos of its own 
bonds, and has sold so-called certificates 
of participation (which bear fixed rates 
of interest) aggregating 256 million 
pesos. 

The Nacional Financiera has invested 
in practically all the larger industries 
established in Mexico in recent years. 
At the end of 1945 it held 50 per cent 
or more of the stock in the Altos Hornos 
de México (the new steel plant at 
Monclova), in Guanos y Fertilizantes 
de México (a company organized to ex- 
ploit guano deposits and to manufac- 
ture fertilizer), and in several com- 
panies in the cement and packing fields. 
It had smaller stock participation in 


‘other corporations manufacturing ce- 


ment, sugar, paper, glass, rubber goods, 
copper products, and electrical equip- 
ment. It also held a large proportion 
of the bond issues of several of these 
enterprises. ‘The Nacional Financiera 
also makes loans (principally short- 
term) to industrial concerns. 


TapprinGc PRIVATE INVESTMENT FUNDS 


Although official action stands out 
conspicuously in some countries and in 
some industries, private initiative has 
not been lacking, and has, indeed, been 
the principal factor in Argentina, Brazil, 
Cuba, Colombia, and other countries. 
In these countries and in Chile and 
Mexico, the older industries, such as the 
textile, leather, paper, and glass, have 
used their profits to expand, modernize, 
or branch out into new lines. In some 
instances established firms have solicited 
and obtained the technical and financial 
collaboration of United States firms to 
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introduce new processes or to put their 
operations on a sounder basis. 

The major portion of private foreign 
capital entering Latin America in re- 
cent years has been in connection with 
petroleum, other minerals, and trans- 
portation, particularly aviation; but 
substantial investments have also been 
made in branch plants or through par- 
ticipation with local groups. It ap- 
pears likely that substantial amounts of 
private foreign capital will continue to 
enter Latin America. In fact, some ob- 
servers feel that the flow may become 
larger than is strictly desirable. For 
one thing, excessive reliance on foreign 
financing may*tend to postpone meas- 
‘ ures necessary to tap local savings. 
While the amount of local industrial 
capital has increased both absolutely 
and relatively during the last decade, 
most investors still prefer real estate 
and mortgages to industrial stocks and 
bonds, and the banks usually accom- 
modate only the larger established en- 
terprises that are represented on their 
boards. Even the special credit insti- 
tutions authorized for the specific pur- 
pose of originating and financing indus- 
try have, in practice, found it more 
profitable to finance trade, or com- 
modity and real estate speculation, than 
to work in their intended fields? On 
the other hand, a significant change has 
taken place in both official and private 
attitudes, and the number of nationals 
having a stake in industry is steadily 
increasing. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, it may be pointed out 
that the economic and social changes of 
recent years have affected the prospects 


8 In this connection, Sanford Mosk’s arti- 
cle, “Financing Industrial Development in 
Mexico,” in the initial issue of the Inter- 
American Economic Affairs, Vol. 1, No. 1 
(June 1947), pp. 5-49, will ke of interest. 


portant publishing industries. 


of certain types of industries. The 
growth of literacy and of national con- 
sciousness has stimulated the printing 
and publicity industries. Buenos Aires 
is now the most important publishing 
center of the Spanish-speaking world. 
Mexico, Chile, and Brazil also have im- 
These 
developments have, in turn, stimulated 
paper manufacture, commercial art, and 
other lines. The growth of cities and 
new sanitary regulations also give rise 
to new activities, such as the packaging 
of foodstuffs, cosmetics, and pharma- 
ceuticals, 

The weakening of the ties of the 
patriarchal family and the growing ur- 
banization of life are reflected in the 
erection of modern apartment houses 
and of small but well-equipped homes. 
The middle class has expanded tela- 
tively and numerically, and a growing 
proportion of manual laborers are able 
to purchase household utensils and ap- 
pliances, radios, phonographs, and mo- 
tor cers. Women are finding a larger 
place in offices, factories, service in- 
dustries, and professional occupations; 
they, like their sisters of other nation- 
alities, give priority in their purchases 
to nice clothes, jewelry, and beauty 
preparations. Back in the 1920’s and 
1930’s, when I lived in Mexico, it was 
very difficult to obtain the many useful 
utensils and gadgets that fill our five- 
and-ten-cent and department stores, but 
many of these items are now manufac- 
tured in Mexico and in several other 
Latin American countries; and local 
varieties of the five-and-ten-cent store, 
as well as branches of United States 
firms, have been very successful in this 
line of merchandising. 

Most of the Latin American manu- 
facturing development has been in con- 
nection with consumer goods, but heavy 
industry has made a beginning. Both 
Argentina and southern Brazil are now 
producing many kinds of machines and 
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tools of a type not requiring great power 
or very advanced engineering skills. 

One dilemma that faces all indus- 
trializing countries is the conflict of in- 
terests between the producers of raw 
materials and fuel, and the finished- 
goods manufacturers who need to buy 


materials and fuels in the cheapest and 


most dependable market. Inadequate 
and high-cost transportation remains a 
bottleneck. 

The size of the market imposes a ba- 
sic limitation in certain directions. Con- 
sciousness of this limitation has brought 
about renewed discussion of the possi- 
bility of economic or even political 
union among some of the countries. 


sa 


The last decade has been a significdnt 
period in the economic upsurge of the 
Latin American republics. The indus- . 
trial sector has been expanded and con- 
solidated. Not least in importance has 
been the change in attitudes which has 
accompanied and facilitated the evolu- 
tion. 

There is obviously room for further 
industrial development as population 
and wealth increase, and there are also 
abundant opportunities for the mod- 
ernization and technical improvement 
of many existing operations. Sound in- 
dustrial progress should go forward 
hand in hand with the concurrent- evo- 
lution of other sectors of the economy. 
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Policies and Tendencies in Latin America 


By Rosin A. HUMPHREYS 


HE twenty republics of Latin 

America occupy an area larger by 
far than Europe and the United States 
combined. Young nations, with the 
sensitiveness born of youth, they are 
also old lands, with the traditions and 
customs of long-established societies. 
They have received a similar European 
inheritance, which has been profoundly 
modified. in an American environment. 
Under Spanish and Portuguese rule, 
they have passed through a similar co- 
lonial experience. Except for Portu- 
guese-speaking Brazil and French- 
speaking Haiti, they share a common 
language, the language of their mother 
country, Spain. There are elements of 
likeness between them also in social 
structure and economic life, and their 
political fabric has been compounded of 
similar strands. 

For these and other reasons the Latin 
American republics display, on occasion, 
a certain community of sentiments, as- 
pirations, and interests. Yet the differ- 
ences between them are profound. It is 
not the unity of Western civilization in 
the Western Hemisphere that is re- 
markable, but the diversity of its forms. 
The term “Latin America,” if it is taken 
to mean something more than a mere 
geographical description, is itself mis- 
leading. There are no Latin Americans, 
except perhaps in the sense that a Ca- 
nadian is an American, and a French- 
man and an Italian are both Europeans. 
From Brazil, which is larger than the 
continental United States, to Haiti, 
which is smaller than Scotland, the 
twenty republics differ not only in size, 
but also in wealth, culture, race, and 
population. They are in different stages 
of political, economic, and social evolu- 
tion. Each is increasingly conscious of 


its separate identity, and though that 
old isolation from one another which 
Nature first imposed is now less acute, 
their historical development has ac- 
centuated the great distinctions and 
disparities between them. 

It is therefore a dangerous undertak- 
ing to essay any generalizations about 
Latin America as a whole. Latin 
America is not a whole. It is even less 
of a whole than Europe, for to the Euro- 
pean the word “Europe” still evokes 
common traditions and purposes. It 
still, amidst disorder, stands for an old 
idea of order. 


GENERAL TENDENCIES 


Yet, however much we may empha- 
size the variety of Latin American ex- 
perience and the distinct and separate 
ideritities of the several Latin American 
states, there have been in the last half- 
century certain broad general move- 
ments or tendencies which have af- 
fected, in more or less degree, all or 
almost all the republics, and which still 
continue to affect them. In the major 
South American republics—Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile—these tendencies first 
became clearly discernible at the end of 
the last century. In our own century 
they have been accentuated by succes- 
sive world crises—the first general war 
of 1914-18, the Great Depression of 
1929—33, and the second general war of 
1939-45, And since there is no intel- 
lectual Monroe Doctrine which pre- 
serves the New World from contamina- 
tion by the Old, between the two world 
wars these tendencies reflected, at least 
in part, contemporary European as well 
as North American political and eco- - 
nomic developments. 
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EcoNomic CHANGE 


The first of these general movements 
or tendencies, and the one, incidentally, 
which has attracted the most attention, 
is exemplified in the change which has 
occurred and is occurring in the tradi- 
tional economic structure of the Latin 
American area. 

In the first century of its independent 
life, Latin America was the perfect ex- 
ample of what it is fashionable to call 
a “colonial” area. The Latin American 
countries depended for their revenue 
and prosperity on the exchange of raw 
material products, foodstuffs, minerals, 
and the like, for manufactured goods. 
Exports were their lifeblood. Their re- 
lation to the rest of the world was that 
of the farm to the factory, of the 
rancher and miner to the manufacturer, 
and of debtor to creditor. In essentials 
this was not very different from the re- 
lation of the eighteenth-century main- 
land colonies in America to England, or, 
in the nineteenth century, of the Missis- 
sippi Valley to the Atlantic seaboard. 
It is the characteristic situation of young 
and developing countries and the tradi- 
tional relation of the frontier area to the 


more industrialized parts of the world. - 


Latin America, in short, was a Euro- 
pean frontier—an investment, immigra- 
tion, and trading frontier. 

But if Latin America was a European 
frontier, it was also an American conti- 
nent, and a continent in which the inti- 
mate contact of European with Indian 
and indeed with African culture had re- 
sulted, during three hundred years of 
colonial rule, in a firmly established so- 
cial and economic organization. In this 
society, land was the source of wealth, 
the key to power. A landed minority 
ruled; a landless and illiterate majority 
obeyed. Here the small holder was 
only rarely to be found. The domi- 
nance of the great landed estate—the 
hacienda, the plantation, and the ranch 


sol 


—was and remained complete. The 
dominant minority lived either in small 
urban centers separated by vast wilder- 
nesses or, as a patriarchal landowning 
aristocracy, on great rural domains. It 
had little to offer the immigrant, nor 
did it in general encourage him; and in 
fact, for reasons which are not far to 


seek, immigration into the Latin Ameri- 


can area was never on a scale com- 
parable to the great migration to the 
United States. It became relatively 
heavy only at the end of the nineteenth 
century, and it was then confined to a 
few favored regions. There were to be 
in Latin America few zones of expand- 
ing settlement. After four hundred 
years, indeed, man’s conquest of the 
southern continent is still incomplete. 
It followed that while foreign capital 
built the ports and the railroads, devel- 
oped the mines and the oil fields, and 
established the banks, the insurance 
companies, and the shipping lines, there 
was little change in the social and eco- 
nomic structure of the Latin American 
area. The European demand for agri- - 
cultural and pastoral products, the Eu- 
ropean capital investments, and the Eu- 
ropean laborer made possible the spec- 
tacular development of Argentina and 
Brazil at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. But while there was a fairly 
rapid rise in the trade and revenue of 
the major Latin American states, there 
was little or no attempt to diversify 
the Latin American economies. Im- 
provements in technique and changes in 
taste allowed one crop or commodity 
to replace another. Brazil, which had 
turned from sugar to cotton, turned 
from cotton to coffee. The refrigerator 
and the refrigerator ship signalized the 
rise of the Argentine meat industry. 
The Central American countries, or 
rather the American public, discovered 
the banana. But the system of land- 
holding on the one hand and the natu- 
ral concentration of foreign capital in- 
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vestments in the primary industries and 
the public utilities on the other served 
not only to perpetuate but even to in- 
crease the dependence of the Latin 
American countries for their trade and 
revenue on the export of a few staple 
commodities. 


Development of manujactures 


The essential relation, then, between 
Latin America and the rest of the world 
at the opening of the present century 
was still the exchange of raw materials 
for manufactured goods. Raw material 
products, however, are subject to violent 
and sometimes disastrous fluctuations in 
demand and price. Quite naturally, 
moreover, some at least of the Latin 
American countries aspired to produce 
for themselves some of the manufac- 
tured goods hitherto imported. This 
lesson and this hope were alike accentu- 
ated by the war of 1914-18, when in- 
dustrial supplies from Europe were 
drastically curtailed, and still more by 
the Great Depression of the thirties, 
when the catastrophic fall in the prices 
of raw material products brought ruin 
and disaster in their train. Between 
the two world wars, therefore, a sense of 
economic insecurity combined with the 
economic policies of other states to 
compel the Latin American countries to 
attempt to escape from too great a 
dependence on overseas markets and 
sources of supply by developing do- 
mestic industries and by widening the 
basis of primary production. In short, 
having won their political independence 
a century before, the Latin American 
countries now sought to win what they 
were prone to describe as their eco- 
nomic independence. 


Decolonization 


“Economic independence,” moreover, 
meant something more than the creation 
of a more balanced and so more stable 
economic structure, and this further 
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meaning was expressed in a word 


charged with emotion—the word “de- 
colonization.” That new slogan itself 
reflected the sense of weakness and frus- 
tration induced by the spectacle of for- 
eign control of, for example, the rail- 
ways and the meat-packing industry in 
Argentina, the oil industry in Mexico, 
and the mining industry in Chile. It 
reflected the resentment inspired by 
the remission of profits outside Latin 
America. And it reflected a new spirit 
of economic nationalism which was, in 
fact, as much political as economic in 
its origin. 

The most spectacular example of this 
new spirit was the expropriation of the 
foreign oil companies in Mexico—a step 
which came to be regarded almost as a 


test case of national sovereignty and in- . 


dependence. But economic nationalism 
was not confined to left-wing move- 
ments. In the extension of state con- 
trol over national economic life. now 
taking place, the position of foreign- 
controlled enterprises was highly vulner- 
able, and the hostility against them, 
though varying in the intensity of its 
expression, was general and persistent. 


War and postwar impetus 


The movement towards industrial de- 
velopment and agricultural diversifica- 
tion received a fresh, perhaps a decisive, 
stimulus during the Second World War. 
By 1940 the Latin American countries, 
by reason of the blockade and the short- 
age of shipping, had lost in Europe 
markets which normally absorbed some 
$500,000,000 worth of their products. 
They then experienced an acute short- 
age of imported supplies. And they 
were finally called upon to expand their 
basic industries and both to intensify 
and to widen their national production 
on behalf of the Allied war effort. 

The United States, which had already 
lent its powerful aid to prevent eco- 
nomic, and with it political, dislocation 
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in Latin America, now sought not only 


- 


to expand and mobilize the productive 
resources of the continent but also 
permanently to strengthen the Latin 
American economies. Obviously the in- 
tensity of this wartime economic co- 
operation would in time diminish, and 
Mr. Sumner Welles, indeed, has re- 
cently criticized what he terms the “ap- 
parent indifference of Washington to its 
neighbors’ difficulties.” 

But whatever the present problems of 
postwar readjustment, the economic 
structure of Latin America has been, 


and is, visibly changing. What began 


as a movement of national self-defense 
is now a permanent political and eco- 
nomic aspiration. It is profoundly al- 
lied to the new nationalism and to the 
desire on the part of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries to be masters in their 
own houses. 

The movement has gone furthest in 
Brazil and Argentina. In Brazil, as 
early as 1938 the value of industrial 
production had outstripped the value of 
agricultural production. By 1942 her 
output of cotton piece goods rivaled 
that of Lancashire; while the establish- 
ment, during the war, of the Volta 
Redonda steel plant was regarded by 
Brazilians as perhaps the most impor- 
tant single event in the economic his- 
tory of the country. Brazil is still pri- 


- marily an agricultural country, but her 


agriculture is increasingly diversified, 
and her economy is one in which indus- 
try is destined to play an increasing 
part. As for Argentina, less favored for 
industrial development than Brazil, 
there also by 1942 the net value of in- 
dustrial production equaled that of ag- 
ricultural and pastoral production, and 
the implications of that remarkable 
change in the pattern of Argentina’s 
economic life may well help to explain 
some of the political vicissitudes in the 
country’s recent past. 

Not all the Latin American countries 
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have yet attempted to break down a 
colonial economy; and industrialization 
is yet in its infancy. Its prospects are - 
not uniformly encouraging, and it is 
subject to considerable limitations from 
the point of view of both human and 
material resources. The reconstruction 
of the Latin American economies re- 
quires, indeed, great and sustained ef- 
fort; but, with or without the co-opera- 
tion of the industrial nations of the 
earth, the movement thus begun will 
assuredly continue, and it implies a 
permanent change in the basis of Latin 
American relations with the rest of the 
world. 


SocraL CHANGE 


The second general tendency in the 
Latin American area, in part cause, in 
part effect, of the first, is the changing 
social structure of the Latin American 
countries. This change is exemplified in 
the drift from the country to the towns 
and in the rise of new social forces—a 
new industrial and commercial govern- 
ing and middle class, an artisan class, 
and organized labor. 

Of the drift from the country to the 
towns, Argentina affords the most strik- 
ing example. There, in 1870, 70 per 
cent of the population was rural. In 
1938 the same proportion lived in cities. 
That is to say, the urban population 
represented nearly three-quarters of the 
whole. Throughout Latin America, how- 
ever, rural and urban expansion have 
failed to grow together. The cities, the 
homes of the newer immigrants and of 
many of the older, bear little relation to 
their sparsely peopled rural hinterlands. 
But, the rise of the cities, immigration, 
population growth, the improvement of 
communications, and the economic ex- 
pansion of the republics in the last fifty 
years——all these have profoundly modi- 
fied the old patriarchal organization of 
society. 

It is true that in all, or certainly in 
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most, of the Latin American republics 
the middle class is still relatively small. 
. Nor are the habits of rural society 
greatly changed. The small holding is 
still an exceptional feature in the rural 
landscape. The concentration of land- 
ownership in a few hands is still very 
great. The mass‘of the rural popula- 
tion still lives at a level far below that 
which prevails in most civilized coun- 
tries, and in many of the Indian and 
mestizo countries the Indian forms a so- 
ciety within a society: he is in, but not 
of, the nation. 

But the ‘dominance of the great 
landed estate and all for which it stands 
——the stratification of a society based on 
birth, landownership, and a plantation 
system, the concentration of power in 
the hands of an old landed oligarchy— 
has been challenged. It was rudely 
challenged in Mexico, where the first 
violent social revolution in the New 
World began in 1910. It is indirectly 
and directly challenged elsewhere. The 
old struggle, implicit in Latin American 
history, between the country and the 
town is being transformed into the clash 
between an old agricultural way of life 
and a new industrial civilization. 


Emergence of labor 


The effects of this clash and of the 
rise of the newer social forces may be 
illustrated by the enactment of labor 
codes, social insurance legislation, and 
national planning and development 
schemes; and it is a significant fact 
that the twentieth-century constitutions 
of Latin America all reflect, in greater or 
less degree, a preoccupation with labor 
and social, as well as with political, 
problems. And though some of this 
legislation is, no doubt, in that happy 
Portuguese phrase, “for the English to 
see,” it is not all window dressing. 

Perhaps still more striking, however, 
is the new position now being won by 
organized labor. The number of Latin 
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American workers who are effectively 

organized is, of course, by no means 
large, and in a number of countries the 
labor movement is still exposed either 
to governmental paternalism or to gov- 
ernmental persecution. For example, 
the Argentine trade union movement, 
the oldest in. Latin America, has re- 
cently been alternately appeased and 
terrorized. But not only is organized 
labor becoming a force in its own right 


‘in countries such as Mexico, Chile, Co- 


lombia, and Cuba, but it transcends 
state boundaries. The Confederation of 
Latin American Workers boasts four 
million members. It has branches or 
affiliates in some fifteen countries. It 
maintains fraternal relations with the 
CiO in the United States, and, under 
the leadership of Lombardo Toledano, 
its avowed aim is to make labor a uni- 
fied and unifying force in the Americas. 

Lombardo Toledano professes to be 
a Marxist, not a Communist. He has, 
however, faithfully followed the party 
line, and the Communists have long 
been engaged with the Socialists in a 
struggle for the control of the Latin 
American labor unions, so far with only 
relative success. In fact, the Commu- 
nist parties in all the Latin American 
states are still small, though not for 
that reason the less vociferous. 


POLITICAL CHANGE 


It is at this point, with the emergence 
of new political movements on the left 
and on the right, that social change 
merges into political change, and it is 
the character of this change that is the 
third general tendency in Latin America 
deserving of especial note. 

The grammar of politics in Latin 
America is unfamiliar to the Anglo- 
Saxon mind. Words such as “federal- 
ism,” “revolution,” “dictatorship,” and 
“democracy” change their meaning 
when they move across the South At- 
lantic or from North to South America; 
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and this fact imports a good deal of 
confusion into the discussion of past 
and present politics in Latin America. 
The casual student of Latin American 
history, with an impatience born of be- 
wilderment, is inclined to dismiss the 
history of the Spanish American repub- 
lics in the nineteenth century as the 
history of dictatorship tempered by as- 
sassination and revolution. He will fur- 
ther point out that if the Latin Ameri- 
can states no longer seem to move (as- 
suming that they did so move) from an 
excess of anarchy to an excess of des- 
potism, nevertheless dictators still exist, 
and so do revolutions. Even between 
1942 and 1946 the governments of seven 
states were overthrown by force, while 
that of another, Brazil, yielded to the 
threat of force. There have been still 
more recent revolutionary disturbances, 
together with a variety of attempted 
coups d’état; while as for Argentine 
politics between the downfall of the 
Conservatives in 1943 and the accession 
of President Peron in 1946, the succes- 
sion of the kings was as bewildering as 
depressing. Considering these matters, 
our casual student may readily conclude 
that in Latin America, the more things 
change, the more they remain the same. 


Attitude toward democracy 
It is, of course, quite true that if by 


‘democracy we mean a particular form 


of representative government, it is in 
many Latin American countries an as- 
piration, not a fact, and not every- 
where an aspiration. A great many 
people in Latin America do not, and 
quite sincerely do not, believe in demo- 
cratic government, despite a great deal 
of oratory on that subject. They re- 
gard democracy as necessarily an ineffi- 
cient and corrupt sort of government 
and quite unsuited to Latin American 
conditions. And since there can be no 
political democracy without a measure 
of social and economic democracy, it is 


_ tendencies till the 1930’s. 
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fair to add that there is something to be 
said for this point of view. The plain 
fact is that in many of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries the social structure is still 
inimical to the functioning of demo- 
cratic government. 

It is also true that in Latin American 
political life the appeal of the individual 
is stronger than the appeal of the pro- 
gram. ‘Political life has been, and is, 
dominated by leaders. The old type 
was a Rosas or a Gomez. Irigoyen, the 
last Radical President of Argentina, and 
Colonel Perón, the present President, 
each in his way represent a new type. 
Finally, the tradition of militarist inter- 
vention in politics dies hard. The offi- 
cer class still plays an important part in 
political life, and it is difficult to escape 
the conclusion that there are in Latin 
America far too many colonels and gen- 
erals with far too little to do. 

superficially, then, the difference be- 
tween nineteenth-century political life 
and twentieth-century political life may 
seem to be a difference in degree, not in 
kind. And in some of the Latin Ameri- 
can states the conventional pattern of 
politics is indeed little changed. Poli- 
tics is a way of life, and of making a 
living, remote from the control of the 
masses. ‘The old governing cliques have 
retained their power, and as dictatorship 
succeeds to oligarchy, so oligarchy suc- 
ceeds to dictatorship. 

Yet in general the twentieth century 


has seen a progressive liberalization of 


political institutions in Latin America, 
the growth of a new sense of political 
and social responsibility, and an increas- 
ing approximation between the theory 
of democratic government and its prac- 
tice. Colombia, Costa Rica, Uruguay, 
and Chile afford the most striking ex- 
amples. Argentina illustrated the same 
Brazil, un- 
der the relatively benevolent despotism 
of President Vargas, was in a class 
apart. So also was Mexico, where the 
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Mexican Revolution has afforded a new 
hope to the Mexican masses. 


Obstacles to democracy 


It would be pleasant to assume that 
the trend towards democratic govern- 
ment here in part exemplified is the 
dominant trend of the times. But the 
future of democracy in Latin America, 
still more of liberal democracy, is not 
so easily assured. In the first place, 
social change may lead to social coher- 
ence and, under favorable conditions, to 
the development of liberal institutions. 
But it may also lead to social tensicn, 
and almost invariably does so. The re- 
sult is that in each of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries there are small groups 
which arrogate to themselves the title 
of “Nationalists” and which repudiate 
both economic and political liberalism. 
Like the Communists, these groups be- 
long to the extremist fringe of politics, 
and, like the Communists, they are a 
standing menace to the growth of demo- 
cratic institutions and the evolution of 
constitutional government. 

Secondly, the tendency in all the 
Latin American states is towards the 
concentration and centralization of 
power, and it is also, in a broad sense, 
both nationalistic and socialistic. And 
here a new element enters. Hitherto 
the demands which the Latin American 
governments have made upon their peo- 
ples have rarely been total demands. 
Even under the most oppressive of dic- 
tatorships, there has usually been a 
good deal of laissez faire, laissez aller. 
A sort of tacit agreement has usually 
existed under which the majority were, 
and were content to be, indiffer&nt to 
the form of government, provided that 
government did not too arrogantly tres- 
pass on the liberties of the governed. 
But with the advent of a politically im- 
portant proletariat to be conciliated or 
exploited, and with the advent also of 
economic planning directed by national- 
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ist governments, there is a new danger 
in Latin America—the danger of dicta- 
torships based on mass movements, and 
the danger that the twin forces of na- 
tionalism and socialism may be har- 
nessed in the service of the all-embrac- 
ing state. 


Question of dictatorship 


It is, of course, misleading to inter- 
pret Latin American politics in terms 
of European ideologies. The epithet 
“fascist” is far too easily and freely 
bandied about. Dictatorship in Latin 
America has been different in the 
sources of its power and in the nature 
of its inspiration from the totalitarian 
structures of Europe, though European 
models have not been without their in- 
fluence. ‘Thus, one result of the de- 
pression of the thirties was to favor the 


establishment of dictatorships with at _ 


least a totalitarian flavor, and it was an 
ominous moment when the late Presi- 
dent Busch of Bolivia first imported 
into Latin America the language of Na- 
tional Socialist doctrines. Even the 
casual student of Argentine politics, 
moreover, could scarcely deny that 
Colonel Perón, typical caudillo that he 
is, seems to have acquired in Italy, ii 
not a considered philosophy, at least an 
admiration for Fascist social policy and 
possibly some lessons in technique. His 
belief in war as “an inevitable social 
phenomenon,” his admiration for disci- 
pline, his ardor for an “organic” move- 
ment, his “tame” trade unions—these 
are not all home grown. 

These dangers may be exaggerated, 
but they cannot be ignored. So far a 
broad tolerance of life has prohibited 
the organization in the New World of 
the totalitarian structures of the Old. 
The temperament of the Latin Ameri- 
can peoples does not easily lend itself to 
regimentation, and democracy in Latin 
America, if not a form of government, 
has been something of a habit of mind. 


* . 
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It did not imply political liberty or 
self-government, but on the Argentine 
plains or on the rolling sweeps of Uru- 
guay it did imply a rough equality be- 
tween man and man. It was not eco- 
nomic or political or even social de- 
mocracy, but it was a sort of democracy 
of respect. 

One thing is certain, democracy can- 
not be imposed from without. That 
lesson, at least, should have been suffi- 
ciently learned. Intervention in Latin 
America, whether direct or indirect, al- 
most invariably defeats its own ends. 
Today the future of democratic gov- 
ernment depends on the honesty and 
integrity of those newer social classes 
with whose growth nationalism and so- 
cialism, as political forces, have also 
, grown, and on the adaptability of those 
older conservative groups whose way 
of life is being slowly undermined. 

But democratic as well as dictatorial 
governments can be tyrannical, and the 
new nationalism and the new socialism, 
so much the dominant trends of the 
time, can be both liberating and op- 
pressive forces. 
mains is not the simple issue of de- 
mocracy or dictatorship, but the larger 
issue of freedom or servitude. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


What, finally, of the effect of these 
developments on the relations of the 
Latin American states with one another 
and with the rest of the world? In re- 
cent years the increase in trade and the 
stimulation of closer economic relations 
between some at least of the republics 
have been remarkable; and closer eco- 
nomic relations may well result in closer 
political relations. 

But there is another aspect. Na- 
tionalism in Latin America has been in 
part a compensation for economic and 
military weakness. But it has been 
stimulated also by a growing conscious- 
ness of strength. The economic and 


The issue which re-. 


military potential of the major South 
American states has increased, and so, 
perhaps, have their ambitions; and the 
danger that nationalism may be trans- 
formed into imperialism is not utterly 
fantastic. The interests of Argentina, 
Brazil, Uruguay, and Paraguay clash 
as well as coincide in the Plata River. 
The weakness of the two landlocked 
states of Bolivia and Paraguay may yet 
prove to be a source of danger not only 
to themselves but to the peace of the 
continent. The rivalry between Argen- 
tina and Brazil is not one to be dis- 
counted, and the aspiration cherished in 
some Argentine circles to create some- 
thing in the nature of a southern bloc 


has not been simply the desire to form 


larger market units. 


Pan-Americanism 


All the Latin American states, how- 
ever, are joined with the United States 
in that regional system for peace and 
security known as the Pan-American 
system, and so far, the Pan-American 
system has not been effectively threat- 
ened from within the continent. Since 
1929, indeed, and more particularly 
since the adoption of the good-neighbor 
policy in 1933, it has grown in stature. 
Its services to the peace and welfare of 
the Western Hemisphere are indisput- 
able; and despite the setbacks which 
have occurred since the Rio de Janeiro 
Conference of 1942 and the Mexico 
City Conference of 1945, it may be 
hoped that the inter-American system, 
integrated as it is with the United Na- 
tions, will increase, not diminish, in 
strength. 

Pdn-Americanism alone, no doubt, is 
not enough. The problems of the New 
World and the problems of the Old can- 
not be solved in isolation, and what 
happens in Latin America certainly in 
part depends on what happens in the 
rest of the world. But the Pan-Ameri- 
can system, within the framework of 
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the United Nations Charter, remains 
the surest instrument for safeguarding 
the internal peace of the hemisphere 


and, for promoting the fuller use of the © 


resources of the hemisphere for the 
pursuits of peace. 

It is sometimes wise to repeat ie 
obvious. In Latin America, as in the 
rest of the world, much now depends 
-upon the conduct and the character of 
United States policy. The responsibili- 
ties of power have rarely been so great. 
Under the stimulus of United States 
policy Pan-Americanism ceased to be an 
almost meaningless phrase. It became 
a political idea with a social and eco- 
nomic content. The good-neighbor 
policy itself spoke in the benevolent 
language of a New Deal for the Ameri- 
cas. It went far to dissipate the legacy 
of suspicion left by the previous record 
of United States policy. But it did not 
completely remove it; and today, while 
old unresolved problems between the 


United States and the Latin American 
states remain, new ones have arisen, 
which are certainly in part directly 
traceable to the newer trends at work 
in Latin America. 


The future 


The future must remain a question 
mark. The postwar years are critical 
years, critical not only for the evolution 
of the good-neighbor policy and the in- 
ter-American system but for the Latin 
American states themselves. Whatever 
the hopes that may be placed upon the 
effects of continued industrialization, the 
raising of living standards, and social 
and economic change, there is no prim- 
rose path to democracy. But whatever 
the needs and whatever the weaknesses 
of the Latin American states—and both 
are great—a new era in the internal af- 
fairs of the Latin American countries is 
beginning, and that means also a new 
era in their external relations. 
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United States-Mexican Scientific and 
Cultural Relations 


By Donatp D. BRAND 


THE STUDY or History 


HE oldest and strongest fields of 

scientific and cultural relations be- 
tween the United States and Mexico 
have been history and anthropology. 
Ever since William H. Prescott’s His- 
tory of the Conquest of Mexico ap- 
peared in 1843, Americans have been 
delving into the history and prehistory 
of our neighbor to the south. Between 
1845 and 1853 the United States ac- 
quired more than half of the lands of 
the Mexican Republic, and research in 
southwestern history was perforce re- 
search in Mexican history. H. H. Ban- 
croft in the 1880’s provided the biblio- 
graphic groundwork, and shortly after 
the turn of the century Mexican history 
became established in a number of col- 
leges and universities in the United 
States and has had a growing interest 
since then. Among all courses taught 
on Mexico in American institutions his- 
tory leads, and it leads in the number of 
specialists, of students, and of institu- 
tions having courses on Mexico. 

This long-continued interest and stress 
has resulted in the acquisition of Mexi- 
can historical materials at several cen- 
ters in the United States (such as the 
University of Texas, the University of 
California, the Library of Congress, and 
the New York Public Library) which 
are equaled or exceeded only in Mexico 
City, Sevilla, Madrid, and Rome. The 
building of these collections has pro- 
duced much ill feeling in Mexico toward 
the United States. Although some 
Mexicans have stated that many valu- 
able documents probably would now be 
lost or not readily available for scholarly 


research had they not been acquired by 
North American institutions, neverthe- 
less it must be admitted that a very 
large number of items were obtained by 
unethical means. 

Because a command of Spanish is 
basic to research in Mexican history, 
and because most of the scholars in the 
field have visited Mexico frequently to 
consult libraries and archives, probably 
more historians in the United States 
have friends and acquaintances in 
Mexico than has any other professional 
group. This has led to membership in 
each other’s professional societies and 
representation on the editorial boards of 
each other’s publications. In this con- 
nection there should be mentioned the 
Who’s Who in Latin America initiated 
in 1935 by the late Percy A. Martin, 
professor of history at Stanford Univer- 
sity, which is now in its third edition. 
Also, the historians (together with the 
professors of language and literature) 
commonly constitute the core of the 
various inter-American or Latin-Ameri- 
can institutes, schools and committees— 
whether the stress be on Mexico or over 
all of Latin America. 


Accomplishments and deficiencies 


Among the greatest accomplishments 
of the modern school of historians is the 
production. of textbooks with a sympa- 
thetic treatment of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries and a less nationalistically 
biased account of Mexican-American re- 


- lations, as in the writings of such men 
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as Bolton, Priestley and Parkes. Un- 
fortunately there are still current quite 
biased texts, both in the United States 
and in Mexico. It should be stressed 


\ 
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that although there are many students 
_of Mexican history in the United States, 
there are practically no Mexican work- 
ers in United States history. Also, it 
should be noted that most American 
work in Mexican history has been con- 
cerned areally with the so-called “Span- 
ish Borderlands” and temporally with 
the Spanish colonial period and with the 
main periods of stress between Mexico 
and the United States. The University 
of California and the “Bolton school” 
have dominated American work in the 
history of Mexico. The University of 
Texas leads in its attention to independ- 
‘ent Mexico. It is indicated that Ameri- 
can historians should devote more at- 
‘tention to the internal developments of 
independent Mexico, and that some 
Mexican historians should work in the 
history of the United States. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND ALLIED STUDIES 


Anthropologic interest and research in 
Mexico’ by American scholars is as old 
as the historical. This interest can be 
dated effectively from the appearance of 
John L. Stephens’ Incidents of Travel in 
Central America, Chiapas, and Yucatán 
(which described Mayan ruins) in 1841, 
and from the various works of Brantz 
Mayer (which stressed the archaeology 
of the Valley of Mexico) from 1844 to 
1856. ‘The initial stress on prehistory 
and archaeology has continued to this 
day. 


Archaeology 


Since archaeology dominates the an- 
thropologic work, we will devote spe- 
cial attention to it. Despite the great 
amount of field work that has been*ac- 
complished since 1928, most of Mexico 
is unstudied archaeologically. The Car- 
negie Institution of Washington for 
many years, through its Division of 
Historical Research under A. V. Kidder, 
has carried out a comprehensive study 
of the Mayan area, chiefly in Yucatan. 


Archaeology has been stressed, and an 
encyclopedic appreach to an under- 
standing of the area and its people has 
been adopted in which many institu- 
tions and fields have been represented— 
sociologists and philologists from the 
University of Chicago, physiologists and 
physicians from Harvard University, 
botanists and zoologists from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, geographers from 
Clark University and the University of 
Florida, and so on. In recent years the 
C. I. W. has transferred much of its 
work to Guatemala. The Department 
of Middle American Research of Tulane 
University has acted as a clearing house 
on Mayan studies, and in 1940 pro- 
duced and distributed the second edition 
of a map showing all known archaeo- 
logic sites in the Maya area. Since 1939 
a joint National Geographic Society- 
Smithsonian Institution expedition, un- 
der Dr. M. W. Stirling, chief of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, has op- 
erated annually in southern Veracruz 
and adjacent Tabasco and Chiapas. 
Here were discovered the giant sculp- 
tured heads and magnificent stone jew- 
elry of the so-called Olmec or La Venta 
culture. Little recent work has been 
done by Americans in the Mixtec and 
Zapotec prehistoric cultures of the Val- 
ley of Oaxaca, but during the past 
twenty years Dr. Alfonso Caso and 
other Mexicans have made the area 
from Monte Alban to Mitla one of the 
best known in Mexico. In the area 
within a radius of 70 miles from Mexico 
City there has been the greatest con- 
centration of archaeologic work in all 
Mexico. This has been done chiefly by 
Mexicans, but very important work was 
accomplished from 1928 to 1936 by 
Dr. George Vaillant and his wife of the 
American Museum of Natural History. 

In the remainder of Mexico, to the 
north and west, most of the archaeologic 
work has been surface reconnaissance 
with a few stratigraphic trenchings and 
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partial excavations. Most of this work 
has been accomplished since 1928 and 
by North American institutions. Among 
the more important enterprises have 
been the surveys and excavations spon- 
sored by the University of California 
from 1928 to date, from Lower Cali- 
fornia and Sonora to Michoacan. The 
work done by Dr. Isabel Kelly at 
Apatzingan, Michoacan, is an excellent 
example of co-operative work. This 
work was begun at the invitation of 
the Mexican Government; finances and 
other aid were supplied by the Univer- 
sity of California, a Guggenheim fel- 
lowship, the Institute of Andean Re- 
search (with financial help from the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs), the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington, and the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society; and the pub- 
lication of the report was financed by 


the Viking Fund which had been estab- - 


lished bv the Swedish capitalist, Wen- 
ner-Gren. 

Probably the outstanding contribu- 
tions made by American archaeologists 
have been in clarifying Mayan chronol- 
ogy, unraveling the Archaic or Middle 
Cultures period in the Valley of Mexico 
area, establishing the Olmec or La 
Venta culture on a sound basis, and in 
reconnaissance of the north and west- 
ern three-fifths of Mexico. Mexican 
archaeologists have not worked in the 
United States, but this is easily ex- 
plained since (1) Mexican archaeology 
is more interesting, (2) there are no 
great private universities or wealthy 
foundations to finance such work, and 
(3) there are not enough trained archae- 
ologists for Mexico’s own needs. 


Ethnology 


Comparatively little has been done 
in the other anthropologic fields. Eth- 
nology, in all of its branches, would 
rank next to archaeology. Until re- 
cently most of the American ethnologic 
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work in Mexico was carried out spo- 


radically by individuals, such as Gug-. 


genheim fellows (e.g., J. Frank Dobie: 
Folktales in Northern Mexico, and 
E. H. Spicer: Yaqui Communities of 
Arizona and Sonora) and persons sup- 
ported by a university or museum (e.g., 
Ruth Bunzel of Columbia in Chiapas in 
1937, Bronislaw Malinowski of Yale in 
Oaxaca in 1940-41, and A. L. Kroeber, 
for the Southwest Museum, among the 
Seri in 1930). More ambitious under- 
takings have been the studies of various 
Mayan peoples by the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington, Tulane Univer- 
sity, and the University of Chicago. 
However, the most intensive and at the 
same time most co-operative project is 
that for the Tarascans in Michoacan. 
This began in 1939 as a co-operative 
project between the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles and the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology of the National 
Polytechnic Institute in Mexico City. 
By 1940-41 the National Institute of 
Anthropology and History and the De- 
partment of Indian Affairs had entered 
the program, and many aspects of 
Tarascan life—from linguistics and nu- 
trition to household arts and social or- 
ganization—were being studied. ‘This 
program was taken over in 1943-44 by 
the Institute of Social Anthropology of 
the Smithsonian Institution and the 
Mexican National School of Anthro- 
pology and History. From 1944 to 
1946 graduate students were trained in 
various anthropologic and geographic 
techniques in Mexico City, and they 
also participated in ethnologic, archaeo- 
logic, and geographic field work in the 
Lake Pátzcuaro area. 

Altogether, the chief American con- 
tributions during the past twenty years 
have been (1) the training of Mexican 
ethnologists in American and Mexican 
institutions, (2) the making of ethno- 
graphic collections representative of 
various of the more primitive cultures, 
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and (3) studies among such peoples as 
_the Seri, Tarahumar, Cahita, Huichol, 
Tarascans, Otomi, various Mexican 
groups, Mixtecs, Zapotecs, Mixe, Popo- 
loca of Veracruz, and various Mayan 
groups. In Indian Mexico it is diffi- 
cult to draw the line between ethnologic 
and sociologic studies. The University 
of Chicago, the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, the University of Cali- 
fornia and the Smithsonian Institution 
have sponsored or published a number 
of such borderline studies of Mexican 
communities, among which might be 
mentioned Mitla (Oaxaca) by Parsons 
and Chan Kom (Yucatan) by Redfield. 
Another important accomplishment was 
the founding of a Mexican Folklore So- 
ciety in 1938 under the stimulus of 
Professor Boggs of the University of 
North Carolina, who first lectured in 
Mexico City in the summer of 1938 and 


who has more recently been a visiting | 


lecturer at the National School of An- 
thropology. 


Linguistics 


The Indian linguistics of Mexico have 
attracted American scholars for many 
years. The recent years have been no 
exception. Individuals affiliated with 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
the Smithsonian Institution and the 
Summer Institute of Linguistics in 
Oklahoma, and the universities of Cali- 
fornia, Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, 
Pennsylvania, and Yale, have accom- 
plished much in three chief fields, Lin- 
guistic analysis and classification lead- 
ing to the postulation of relationships 
has resulted in the clarification of many 
problems in filiation, especially for the 
Uto-Aztecan, Otomian, Mayance, and 
` Zapotecan families. The comprehen- 
sive classifications by J. Alden Mason 
of the University of Pennsylvania and 
W. Jiménez Moreno of the Mexican Na- 
tional School of Anthropology have been 
outstanding. Field work in the acquisi- 
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tion of texts, grammars and vocabular- 
ies has been carried out among many 
groups—from the Seri and Papago of 
Sonora to the Mayans of the Yucatan 
peninsula—by such workers as Angulo, 
Andrade, Ecker, Johnson, Kroeber, 
Lathrop, McQuown, Mason, Newman, 
Pike, Radin and Swadesh. Improved 
techniques for the study and for the 
teaching of Indian languages have been 
developed, especially by the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics group and by 
Americans (such as Swadesh, Mc- 
Quown, and Barlow) working with the 
Mexican National School of Anthro- 
pology and the Department of Indian 
Affairs. A large-scale attempt to teach 
various Indian groups in the native 
tongues is now under way, especially 
among the Tarascans, Mexicans, Otomi, 
and Mayans. A general linguistic text 
in Spanish by Swadesh, primers in sev- 
eral languages, and technica: instruc- 
tion to the various groups of bilingual 
teachers are outstanding accomplish- 
ments. 


Physical anthropology 


Among the four main divisions of an- 
thropology undoubtedly physical anthro- 
pology has seen the least activity by 
Americans in Mexico. Nevertheless, the 
far-reaching influence of Hrdlicka of the 
United States National Museum until 
his death, and of the Hootonian group 
of physical anthropologists at Harvard, 


` has been experienced in Mexico. Fairly 


recent work has been done by the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington in the 
Mayan area, by Carl Seltzer of Harvard 
among the Yaqui, and by M. Goldstein 
of Texas among Mexicans in Texas, 
Nuevo León, Coahuila and Guanajuato. 
In 1945 Dr. T. Dale Stewart, of the 
United States National Museum, taught 
osteometry at the National School of 
Anthropology, and at the moment the 
recently discovered bones of ancient 
‘“Tepexpan Man” are being studied by 
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Mexican and American anthropologists 
at the United States National Museum. 


AIDS TO EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION 
Financial 


I have stressed anthropology in this 
discussion for a number of reasons. 
Mexico has the largest block of Ameri- 
can Indian population of any country 
in the world, and anthropologists have 
made the study of Indians one of their 
preoccupations. Mexican leaders be- 
lieve that anthropology and anthropolo- 
gists can be of great service to Mexico, 
and in Mexico City exists one of the 
few governmentally supported schools 
of anthropology in the world. The 
Rockefeller Foundation has given this 
school, through its parent organization, 
the National Institute of Anthropology 
and History, grants for the period 1941— 
48 which are utilized for the salaries of 
the staff and visiting professors, for 
Mexican and foreign scholarships, and 
for the library. Here also was founded, 
in 1944, the first foreign Institute of So- 
cial Anthropology of the Smithsonian 
Institution with funds from the Interde- 
partmental Committee on Cultural and 
Scientific Co-operation of the United 
States Government. Mexican members 
of this school have received Guggen- 
heim and other fellowships for study in 
the United States. Many American 
archaeologists, ethnologists, philologists, 
folklorists, physical anthropologists, and 
human geographers have been visiting 
professors and lecturers in this school, 
and various members of the school’s 
staff have been visiting professors and 
lecturers in such institutions as the uni- 
versities of Washington, Texas and Chi- 
cago. 


Conferences and field work 


Probably the professional anthropolo- 
gists of Mexico and the United States 
are personally acquainted with each 


other to a greater extent than is true of 
any other profession or discipline. The 
explanations of this are numerous. It- 
is impossible to do basic anthropologic 
research in an armchair or a library. 
Many Americans have spent numerous 
field seasons in Mexico. Mexican an- 
thropologists have studied at our lead- 
ing institutions (especially Harvard, Co- 
lumbia, Chicago and California), and a 
growing number of Americans are ob- 
taining higher degrees in anthropology in 
Mexico. Anthropologists are gregarious 
creatures and hold frequent regional, 
national, and international conferences 
and congresses. The International Con- 
gress of Americanists, although theo- 
retically open to many fields, is domi- 
nated by anthropologists. The 1928 
New York and 1939 Mexico meetings 
of this congress and their proceed- 
ings will illustrate this statement. The 
Mexican Society of Anthropology, 
founded in 1937, has held four round 
tables or conferences since 1941. These 
are essentially Mexican-North American 
conferences centering on some special 
topic, as the 1943 meeting in Mexico 


City which discussed the relationships 


between southwestern and southeastern 
United States and Mexico. In 1940 a 
group of eighteen Mexicans attended 
the Coronado Cuarto Centennial Cele- 
brations and the Chaco Canyon An- 


_ thropological Conference in New Mexico. 


Many Americans belong to the various 
Mexican anthropological societies or 
subscribe to their publications, and the 
reverse is true also, although there are 
fewer Mexicans. A Mexican anthro- 
pologist, Dr. Alfonso Caso, now a cabi- 
net member, is the only Latin-American 
member of our National Academy of 
science. Three inter-American organi- 
zations are concerned greatly with an- 
thropology: the Pan-American Institute 
of Geography and History (with head- 
quarters in Tacubaya, Mexico, since 
1928-29) which publishes an anthro- 
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pologic bibliographic bulletin and nu- 
merous anthropologic monographs; the 
‘Inter-American Indian Institute (with 
headquarters in Mexico City) which 
grew out of the first American Indian 
Congress at Pátzcuaro, Mexico, in 1940; 
and the Inter-American Society of An- 
thropology and Geography (with a ‘sec- 
retarial office in Los Angeles and pub- 
lishing center in Mexico). 


Knowledge of the people and language 


A greater number of American pro- 
fessional anthropologists probably know 
Mexico and Mexicans better than do the 
members of any other American profes- 
sion. This is because they commonly 
have the Spanish and now and then an 
Indian language, travel and work widely 
over Mexico, and have protracted peri- 
ods of contact with the common and 
typical Mexicans, the rural mestizos 
and Indians. Tourists, businessmen, 
historians, artists, teachers of Spanish 
and literature, journalists, and others 
commonly do not stray far from the 
main lines of transportation and the 
larger centers of population, wealth, 
culture, industry, commerce, and rec- 
reation. It should be emphasized here 
that urban Mexico (especially Mexico 
City) and the wealthy and intelligentsia 
classes are not typical of Mexico. Most 
Americans return from a sojourn in 
Mexico with woefully inadequate con- 
ceptions of Mexico and Mexicans, and 
especially of what Mexicans really think 
of the United States and her citizens. 
Contact only with the intelligentsia is 
misleading because this class has the 
largest percentage of persons who are 
genuinely friendly toward the United 
States. Furthermore, the average Ameri- 
can visitor (be he tourist or professor) 
is not apt-to meet many of the con- 
servative and fervently Roman Catholic 
intelligentsia who commonly are Anglo- 
phobes and Francophiles. And even 
when such gentlemen are encountered 
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they usually are too courteous to ex- 
press their true feelings to or before the 
visiting American. 

Typical Mexico is expressed in the 
small town or village merchant, farmer, 
and laborer. If one, after a consider- 
able sojourn, has won the friendship 
and confidence of such people, then, and 
then only, will philosophy and religion 
and economics and international rela- 
tions be discussed with frankness. From 
my own personal experiences and from 
those of friends, it seems apparent that 
the average Mexican—the “man in the 
street” or “the man of the village’”— is 
a hardworking, frugal, honest, and re- 
ligious person who has decided ideas 
about the United States and North 
Americans. He believes the United 
States to be an exceedingly rich and 
powerful country inhabited by a people 
with no political and economic morals 
and few of any other description. The 
United States to him is a nation of 
materialistic atheists, with some hereti- 
cal Protestants and a few rather poor 
or unorthodox Roman Catholics. If 
Americans come to’ Mexico, it must be 
to flaunt their wealth or to exploit 
Mexico and the Mexicans. Nothing 
altruistic ‘could possibly be ascribed to 
an American. “You,” of course, “are 
an exception. You are ‘muy simpatico’ 
and more like a Mexican than a 
Gringo.” 


DEVELOPMENTS IN GEOGRAPHY 


Americans have paid little’ attention 
to the geography of Mexico until re- 
cently, although travelogues and origi- 
nal maps date back at least to the Mexi- 
can War. ‘The first doctoral dissertation 
on Mexican geography was that on land 
systems by G. M. McBride at Yale in 
1921. Since then there have been ten 
more, six of which were done at the Uni- 
versity of California under Professor 
Carl O. Sauer, Probably the greatest 
single American contribution to the study 
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of Mexican geography has been the 
pertinent sheets of the great 1:1,000,000 
map of Latin America issued by the 
American Geographical Society. Rank- 
ing with this is the aerial photographic 
map of Mexico made by the United 
States Army Air Forces in 1942 in co- 


operation with the Mexican Govern- | 


ment. Considerable geographic explora- 
tion and mapping of Mexican areas and 
waters has been done by Americans, but 
most of it has been by hydrographers 
and geodesists of the United States Gov- 
ernment, geologists, botanists, anthro- 
pologists, and the like. The academic 


or professional geographer has contrib- 


uted principally in historical and eco- 
nomic studies in Lower California, the 
border states, Sinaloa, Michoacan, Guer- 
rero, the Valley of Mexico and along 
the Pan-American highway. John L. 
Page submitted a dissertation on the 
climate of Mexico to Clark University 
in 1929, and in recent years C. W. 
Thornthwaite has acted as climatologic 
consultant to the Mexican Ministry of 
Agriculture which has adopted the 
Thornthwaite climatic classification. A 
further indication of the American lack 
of interest is the fact that no textbook 
exists in English on the geography of 
Mexico alone or with the remainder of 
Middle America. The section on Mexi- 
can geography in the various texts on 
North America or Latin America is usu- 
ally the poorest in the book. Neverthe- 
less, courses on the geography of Latin 
America rank after only history and 
literature among Latin American courses 
in American universities. It is of inter- 
„est that in the Aids to Geographical 
Research, just published by the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society, only fourteen 
American geographers are listed as hav- 
ing a strong interest in Mexico, and six 
of these only for northern Mexico or for 
bio-geography. 

Despite the Inter-American Society of 
Anthropology and Geography and the 
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Pan-American Institute of Geography 
and History mentioned previously, there 
is exceedingly little contact between’ 
Mexican and American geographers. 
Not a single Mexican belongs to the 
Association of American Geographers 
(although there are several elsewhere 
in Latin America) or to the American 
Society of Professional Geographers. Of 
the score or more Americans who belong 
to the Mexican Society of Geography 
and Statistics, only one or two are pro- 
fessional geographers. This is because 
the membership in Mexican geographi- 
cal societies (as is true in nearly all of 
Latin America) comprises chiefly law- 
yers, historians, diplomats, engineers, 
anthropologists, literary lights, and 
other nongeographers. Furthermore, 
there are exceedingly few professional 
geographers in Mexico. Considering the 
great need for regional and national 
planning in Mexico, it is indicated that 
a national graduate school in geography, 
comparable with that for anthropology 
and history, should be established. Also, 
geographers would find in Mexico a 
greater range and contrast in climate, 
soil, and vegetation, and a greater va- 
riety of economies and land settlement 
patterns than in any other country in 
the New World. 


THE OTHER SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Emphasis on economics ` 


Of the remaining social sciences, eco- 
nomics is most important. However, 
most of the academic work done by 
Americans in Mexican economics until 
recently has been in economic history 
(especially of the colonial period) and 
economic geography, and only four or 
five doctoral dissertations have been 
written on modern Mexican economics. 
Comparatively few American economists 
are acquainied with the Mexican econo- 
mists, or with Mexican economic litera- 
ture and work. In an attempt to remedy 
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this situation for economics and the 
other social sciences, there was insti- 

. tuted in May of 1947 a quarterly jour- 

nal in English entitled Tke Social Sci- 
ences in Mexico, published in Mexico 
City. An attempt to remedy the reverse 
of the picture is the imposing list of 
translations into the Spanish sponsored 
by the Mexican nonprofit organization, 
Fondo de Cultura Económica. Many 
contemporary and also classic English, 
American, and Germar works in eco- 
nomics, sociology, anthropology, his- 
tory, political science, philosophy, and 
so forth, have appeared in the last ten 
years. In recent years a growing num- 
ber of American economists have be- 
come interested in. the fields of Mexi- 
can labor organization, agrarian policy, 
transportation, industry, and finance. In 
1928-29 the Brookings Institution spon- 
sored a survey of Mexican economy; 
and under the impact of Mexican ex- 
propriations of American properties and 
the more recent experiences of the 
World War, many economists (repre- 
senting universities, research institu- 
tions, business enterprises, and the 
United States Government) have been 
studying the manifold phases of Mexi- 
can economy. 

Probably the fields of theoretical and 
applied economics will see a greater 
growth in the next few years than any 
other of the social sciences. This has 
been foreshadowed by the various war- 
time organizations such as the Inter- 
American Development Commission 
which has reported on the coal and iron 
deposits of Mexico and on agricultural 
resources, the Mexican-American Com- 
mission for Economic Co-operation, and 
the Mexican-American Conference on 
Industries. Recently the Bank of 
Mexico invited a technical mission from 
the Armour Research Institute of Chi- 
cago to make a survey of Mexican tex- 
tile, leather, lumber, and coal industries. 
For several years the Rockefeller Foun- 
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dation and the Mexican Ministry of 
Agriculture and Development have co- 
operated in experimental work on seed 
selection and on raising agricultural re- 
turns. In many other fields of applied 
economics there has been co-operation, 
chiefly between the governments of the 
two nations. Among the most rapidly 
growing fields is statistics, especially 
demographic statistics. 


The younger sciences 


As was mentioned in the section on 
anthropology, the distinction between 
sociology and anthropology in Mexico 
is difficult to determine. Most of the 
sociologic work to date has been com- 
munity studies and studies of labor or- 
ganizations and labor laws. More of 
this has been done by historians, an- 
thropologists, and geographers than by 
sociologists. The discipline as such is 
comparatively new in Mexico. A yet 
younger discipline is political science. 
One might say that in Mexico, as in 
most of Latin America, government or 
political science is discussed practi- 
cally everywhere excepting in academic 
courses on political science. Most of 
the studies on Mexican government car- 
ried on in‘universities of the United 
States have been in departments of his- 
tory, law, and international relations; 
and most of the dissertations listed un- 
der political science have been on the 
relations between Mexico and such for- 
eign governments as the United States, 
France, Great Britain, and Texas. Johns 
Hopkins, the University of Texas, and 
the University of California have been 
outstanding in this field. Practically 
no work has been done by Americans 
on state and local government in Mexico 
(although the municipio or township is 
the legal basic political unit), and the 
little work done on federal government 
and national parties has been gener- 
ally superficial. However, few, if any, 
Mexicans have done research in the 
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" state and local governments of the 


United States. It is indicated that 
Mexican and North American political 


‘scientists should get past the mere read- 


ing of constitutions and party platforms. 


THE NATURAL SCIENCES 


In the nature of things, the physical 
sciences (physics, chemistry, astronomy, 
and their handmaiden, mathematics) 
seldom have regional identity or indi- 
viduality. Consequently, few contacts 
have been established between the 
Mexican and American scientists in 
these fields. However, since there have 
been comparatively few opportunities 
for technical training in these fields in 
Mexico until recently (other than in 
mathematics, which has a long and hon- 
orable history in Mexico), many Mexi- 
can physical scientists have been trained 
in the United States. The first Mexican 
citizen to hold a Guggenheim fellow- 
ship was the physicist Manuel Sandoval 
Vallarta in 1927 while a member of the 
faculty at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. The first Mexican 
Guggenheim fellowships were granted in 
1930-—-one each in mathematics and 
medicine.t Due primarily to the in- 
itiative of astronomers, physicists, and 
mathematicians at Harvard and M. I. T., 
there is a growing relationship in these 
fields which has found expression in, 
among other things, the aid given to 
the National Astrophysical Observatory 
near Tonanzintla, Puebla, which was 
dedicated in February of 1942. Also, 
Mexican physicists trained in the United 
States have been promised aid in their 
atomic research, which may be acceler- 
ated by the development of uranium 


1 Since the Guggenheim fellowships were in- 
itiated in 1925, some 30 Americans have stud- 
ied in Mexico (chiefly in the biological sci- 
ences, the fine arts and literature, and anthro- 
pology), and some 40 Mexicans have received 
fellowships (principally in the fine arts and 


literature, medicine and biology, and physics 


and mathematics). 
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deposits in Chihuahua. Chemistry is 
just beginning as a research science in 
Mexico, and this chiefly from the stimu- 
lus of Spanish refugees in the 1930’s and 
the cutting off of contacts with Germany 
during the past war. 

In the geologic and biologic sciences 
there is a long history of relationships 
between the United States and Mexico. 
However, most of this has been along 
one-sided exploitive lines. The largest 
and best collections of Mexican ores 
and minerals, reptilians and amphibians, 
birds, mammals, and flowering plants 
reside in such American institutions as 
the Smithsonian Institution, the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, the 
Chicago Natural History Museum, and 
Harvard University. American natu- 
ralists have contributed most impor- 
tantly to the regional and taxonomic 
botany, zoology, and geology of Mexico; 
and the collections in American insti- 
tutions and the monographs based on 
these collections have been of service to 
Mexican scientists. However, very little 
real co-operation between Mexicans and 
Americans existed until recently. On 
the positive side can be mentioned, 
among others, co-operative surveys for 
strategic minerals during the war, the 
survey of game birds and mammals car- 
ried out 1943-46 by the Conservation 
Section of the Division of Agricultural 
Co-operation of the Pan American 
Union, the International Committee for 
the Study of the Paricutin Volcano, and 
co-operative projects in tidal studies, 
meteorology, magnetism, gravity anoma- 
lies. Most of the co-operative projects 
have been with the Mexican Comisión 
Impylsora y Coordinadora de la In- 
vestigación Cientifica, the various scien- 
tific institutes of the Mexican Na- 
tional University, and several depart- 
ments of the Mexican Government. 
Along strictly academic lines there is as 
yet little concern in Mexico about the 
geology, botany, and zoology of the 
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United States, and but little more in 
American universities concerning these 
elements in Mexico. There are practi- 
cally no courses given on the natural 
history of Mexico, and but a few dis- 
sertations (chiefly in economic geology) 
have been submitted on Mexican sub- 
jects. In the fields of the earth and 
biologic sciences there is especial need 
for fomenting exchanges of professors, 
‘students and publications. Some ad- 
vance has been made in Mexican mem- 
bership in scientific societies of the 
United States, and a sprinkling of 
American ? members are to be found in 
the various Mexican scientific societies. 


CONCLUSION 


It is apparent that among the aca- 
demic disciplines discussed, history and 
historians dominate numerically. In 
terms of close co-operation with Mexi- 
cans, the anthropologists lead. The 
fields with the brightest future at the 
moment are economics and all of the 
applied sciences. Glaring weaknesses 
appear in the study of the internal his- 
tory of independent Mexico, in that of 
local and state government, in nearly all 
phases of geography and sociology, in 
rural economics, and in physical an- 
thropology. Outside of history there 
are exceedingly few regional courses on 

2Should any Latin Americans chance to 
read these lines, they should be advised that I 
used the terms “America” and “Americans” in- 
stead of “the United States” and “citizens of 
the United States” for the sake of brevity and 


because this paper was originally delivered be- 
fore an audience of North Americans. 
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Mexico offered in the United States, and 
in Mexico there are practically no re- 
gional courses on the United States. 
Only in anthropology has there been 
reached even a minimum of desirable 
co-operation, acquaintance, membership 
in societies, exchange of publications, or 
interchange of professors and students. 

If I were to suggest methods of im- 
proving scientific and cultural relations 
between the United States and Mexico 
I would make five: (1) reduce the num- 
ber of American tourists and summer 
school students; (2) prohibit the publi- 
cation of popular articles on Mexico by 
anyone who has lived less than a year 
in Mexico, or who does not have the 
Spanish; (3) increase and improve the 
teaching of Spanish in the United States 
and of English in Mexico; (4) increase 
manifold the exchanges of mature gradu- 
ate students and of competent bilingual 
professors; and (5) improve to parity 
with Anglos the treatment and stand- 
ard of living of Mexicans and Spanish- 
Americans in the United States. I re- 
alize that most of the above suggestions 
are not feasible and some are even 
absurd—but they illustrate my feelings 
in the matter. Actually, I believe that 
there will not be mutual understanding, 
respect and admiration between the 
masses of the United States and Mexico 
as long as the United States and Mexico 
are contiguous, or as long as the United 
States is English-speaking, predomi- 
nantly Protestant, and larger and richer 
and more powerful than Mexico, or as 
long as the memory of history endures. 
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What Is Our Purpose in Germany? 


By Joun H. HILLDRING 


N THE summer of 1945 it was said, 
both by those who agreed with it 
and by those who did not, that our pur- 
pose in Germany was to reduce that de- 
feated nation to a pastoral economy. It 
was a lively debate, and it is my recol- 
lection that on public support as indi- 
cated in editorial comment, letters to 
_ the editor, and popular polls, the pas- 
toral policy had it. As I understood it, 
the proponents of the pastoral policy 
contended that the economic stability 
and self-sufficiency of Europe could be 
achieved without regard to the indus- 
trial contribution of Germany to that 
stability. Whether that attitude is 
right or wrong, it has never been the 
view of our Government that Europe 
could ever get on its economic feet with- 
out bringing to bear on the problem the 
economic forces of Germany after they 
had been demilitarized and decartelized. 
Be that as it may, it is certainly true 
that the pastoral policy has had its ef- 
fect on public debate right down to the 
present. After it became generally ‘un- 
derstood that the proponents of the pas- 
toral policy had been unable to get their 
views accepted by the Government, that 
policy nevertheless continued to intrude 
itself into the discussion. Unquestion- 
ably the senseless debate that raged for 
many months and which judged our 
German policy on its hardness must 
have been an effort on the part of the 
public to compare the United States 
policy and program in Germany with 
the rejected pastoral approach. 


DISCUSSION BECOMES SERIOUS 


In the beginning I paid very little 
attention to this discussion. It seemed 
to me to be irresponsible. I admit that 
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I did not understand it, and being hu- 
man, I am prone to regard as irre- 
sponsible anything I do not understand. 
However, one evening in the fall of 
1945 I was jolted out of my lethargy by 
reading in the evening paper that one 
of our major networks was having a 
world-wide roundup of opinion by its 
leading commentators on the United 
States policy in Germany. When I read 
the title ot the broadcast, I nearly fell 
out of my chair. The title was “Is Our 
Policy in Germany Soft?” Well, with 
that title, I knew that the answer would 
be yes. 

The only thing about that broadcast 
that I remember today had to do with 
one element of the proof that our policy 
was soit. Said the commentator, “Gen- 
eral Clay has prohibited the use of coal 
for home heating this winter.” That 
sounded .rather harsh to me, but this 
was only background material for the 
commentator. He continued, “In lieu 
of that, the Berliners have got to go out 
and gather up their own firewood, and 
it is the firewood they gather that will 
keep them warm this winter if they are 
to be warm.” Well, there were three 
million people in Berlin at that time, 
and it seemed that in any city of that 
size, people would have.a hard time 
finding firewood. That seemed par- 
ticularly true of Berlin, which was at 
that time and now is as flat as a pan- 
cake. So, it was developed in the 
broadcast that the people of Berlin 
woufd have to go to the suburbs of the ` 
city to get their firewood. However, 
here was the nefarious revelation. To 
assist the Germans in collecting their 
firewood, the Army Engineers were 
going to lend them some power saws, 
and the Military Government was to 
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make available some trucks to haul the 
firewood into Berlin. Jpso facto, our 
. policy was soft. 

That did not make much sense to me, 
but it was the beginning of the serious 
discussion of the “too soft” and the 
“too hard” policy. That particular 
broadcast took the subject out of its 
amateur standing. It became there- 
after a dignified and professional discus- 
sion of Germany that lasted for many 
months. 

After that came many other debates 
and discussions about what we were up 
to in Germany. At times we were 
building a barrier against the Bolsheviks 
in western Germany, and at other times 
we were conniving to get agreement with 
the Soviets on the economic and politi- 
cal unity of Germany, regardless of 
what it did to Germany or all the rest 
of Europe. ) 

In surveying what has been said and 
written in the past two years on the 
subject of Germany, and in trying from 
that survey to ascertain why so many 
conflicting statements and debates have 
occurred among Americans who other- 
wise agree, or who otherwise at least 
agree on the differences in their views, 
I believe I have stumbled upon the root 
cause of the trouble. I believe that we 
as a people do not really understand 
our purpose in Germany. 


Poticy DEFINED 


Before V-E Day, General Eisenhower 
had in his hip pocket Joint Chiefs of 
Staff's Directive 1067, which was the 
policy he put into effect on V-E Day. 
That basic policy has never changed, 
though its implementation has under- 
gone some changes and unquestionably 
will undergo more. 

I should like to quote a very few 
excerpts from‘several documents—with 
their dates. JCS 1067, which was given 
to General Eisenhower in April 1945, 
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‘Nations. .. 
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has this to say with respect to the eto- ` 
nomic policy he was to follow: “You 
will take no action that would tend to 
support basic living standards in Ger- 
many on a higher level than that exist- 
ing in any one of the neighboring United 
.’ Tt must be understood 
that these instructions were given to a 
combat commander in our Army before 
he had defeated the army that had al- 
most destroyed us. It is true that his 
instructions were stated negatively, but 
the obvious intention of them is clear. 
He was to permit the Germans a stand- 
ard of living no higher than that of any 
one of the surrounding United Nations. 
That, I say, is not a vindictive policy. 

In July 1945 the heads of state met 
at Potsdam. One paragraph from the 
Potsdam agreement which was offered 
by the President of the United States 
and was agreed to by the three heads of 
state reads as follows: 


It is not the intention of the Allies to 
destroy or enslave the German people. It 
is the intention of the Allies that the Ger- 
man people be given the opportunity to 
prepare for the eventual reconstruction of 
their life on a democratic and peaceful 
basis. If their own efforts are steadily di- 
rected to this end, it will be possible for 
them in due course to take their place 
among the free and peaceful peoples of the 
world. 


EXPLANATION TO THE PUBLIC 


However, the spirit of these docu- 
ments was not understood by our peo- 
ple. That is particularly true with re- 
spect to the reparations settlement and 
the economic provisions of our direc- 
tives. So on December 12, 1945, the 
secretary of State, Mr. Byrnes, sent a 
new set of instructions to Clay which on 
the same day were published to the 
American people with a covering note. 
In the directive Mr. Byrnes said: 


o 
The present determination, however, is 
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not designed to impose permanent limita- 
tions on the German economy. 


* a » » 


While reparation removals will undoubt- 
edly retard Germany’s economic recovery, 
the United States intends ultimately, in co- 
operation with its allies, to permit the Ger- 
man people under a peaceful democratic 
government of their own choice to develop 
their own resources and to work toward a 
higher standard of living subject only to 
such restrictions designed to prevent pro- 
duction of armaments as may be laid down 
in the peace settlement. 


In the note transmitting the directive 
to the American public, Mr. Byrnes 
said: 

That settlement also requires, in the in- 
terests of European rehabilitation and se- 
_ curity, the removal from Germany of a 
large part of the industrial war-making ca- 
pacity, which never served the German 
civilian, but which, from 1933 on, served 
to prepare for war and to make war. 


In conclusion he quotes the pertinent 
paragraph of the Potsdam agreement 
which I have quoted above. 

These excerpts from official docu- 
ments portray what our purpose in Ger- 
many is. In some parts the purpose 
was stated negatively, but considering 
the fact that these directives were pre- 
pared and issued during, or soon after 
the end of, hostilities, some portions of 
the program simply had to be stated 
negatively. However, it was clearly the 
intent and purpose of.the United States 
from the very beginning to see to it that 
Germany would not again threaten the 
peace of Europe or the world, and we 
have continuously directed our program 
toward that primary objective. It is 
not our purpose, and it never has been, 
to destroy or pauperize or otherwise 
degrade Germany. Denazification, de- 
militarization, decartelization, repara- 
tions, re-education, and other elements 
of our implementation program have 
been widely interpreted as being de- 
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structive in nature and therefore unwise 
if our purpose really was future peace 
in Europe. 


POPULAR CONTROL DESIRED 


Our policy is the natural outcome of 
the combat phase of the war. We did 
not fight World War II in order to win 
battles. We did not fight World War IT 
in order to defeat Hitler’s armies. We 
fought World War II, in my judgment, 
in order that we and other peace-loving 
nations might thereafter be permitted 
to live the kind of lives in the kind of 
country we or other peace-loving peo- 
ples desired. Our policy has been a 
continuation of that basic objective. 
Denazification, which has been said in 
many places to be purely destructive, is 
not destructive in the slightest. 

In essence, what we are trying to do 
is to turn the control of Germany over 
to the eighty million Germans who live 
If anything will ensure peace in 
central Europe and make for a peaceful 
Germany, it is the will of the German 
people not to make war. Only on that 
basis can we hope to achieve any lasting 
benefit from the lives and treasure we 
expended in such lavish measure in or- 
der to win the war. As long as several 
million soldiers are sitting in Germany, 
Germany is no threat to anybody. The 
days we must worry about are the days 
and the months and the years after our 
troops are withdrawn. 

We in the State Department believe 
it is not unreasonable to assume that the 
German in Germany is not so unlike his 
cousin in St. Louis or Milwaukee that 
he will not, if.given the proper atmos- 
phere and the proper length of time to’ 
think about it, take control of his own 
destiny and be just as peaceful and just 
as peace-loving as his St. Louis or Mil- 
waukee cousin. The heart and soul of 
our policy in Germany is to turn the 
country over to the German people; 
and the first step in that direction obvi- 
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ously must be to remove from control 
those National Socialists who have been 
in control of all sections of German so- 
ciety for the last fifteeri years, and see 
that they are replaced by Germans who 
are sympathetic to our way of life, or 
more sympathetic than the Nazis. 


PROGRAM Not VINDICTIVE 


It may be thought by some that the 
above-quoted extracts from official docu- 
ments are open to more than one inter- 
pretation. Well, here is one bit of proof 
of my contention that is susceptible of 
no misinterpretation. As early as the 
summer of 1944, we went through our 
300,000 prisoners of war and culled out 
4,000 Germans who had long records of 
opposition to National Socialism, and 
we bedded these Germans down in three 
Army posts in Rhode Island. We called 
it “The Getty Experiment” after Fort 
Getty, and we sent these Germans to 
schools in democracy. Most of the in- 
structors were pedagogues in uniform. 
That experiment taught us many things. 
One of the things it taught us was that 
even those Germans who had opposed 
National Socialism did not, on the other 
hand, understand democracy—certainly 
did not understand the practical opera- 
tion of democracy. We prolonged the 
course and got down to brass-tack prob- 
Jems that initially we had never dreamed 
of dealing with. These characteristics 
and shortcomings are, of course, also 
true of the German in Germany. 

The point I am trying to make is that 
our denazification program is not in any 
sense vindictive. It is simply the first 
step in our democratization program, 
putting in charge of the press, of educa- 
tion, of government, of industry, of la- 
bor, and of the other facets and sections 
of German society the most decent Ger- 
mans that are available. We removed 
400,000 Germans and replaced them 
with 400,000 good, or at least better, 
Germans, That was not vindictive, 
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punitive, or senseless. That was the 
first important step in the direction of 
our primary purpose, a a peaceful Ger- 
man democracy. 

Another thing, we have not cast out 
all the Nazis. I do not know just how 
many German adults in our zone were 
Nazis, but the number is tremendous 
and the proportion is large. We have 
removed from positions of leadership 
those who were more than nominal 
members of the National Socialist 
Party, but I think it is important to 
bear in mind that simply by removing 
400,000 of the top layer we did not re- 
move all the Nazis. 
of sin to be cast out, and that sin can 
only be cast out by the Germans. We, 
the American Government, or we, the 
Military Government, are with respect 
to the Germans in this particular in 
much the same relationship as the 
preacher to his congregation. He can 
encourage, he can implore, he can en- 
join; but if any sin is to be flushed out, 
it must be done by the individuals of 
the congregation themselves. The re- 
demption of Germany, the establish- 
ment of decency and democracy in Ger- 
many, are tasks that must be done by 
Germans; they can never be done by 
our proconsuls, American or otherwise. 


DEMOCRATIC FORM ESTABLISHED 


In the political regeneration of Ger- 
many, have we accomplished anything? 
Yes, we have. I want to pay tribute to 
Dr. James K. Pollock, a distinguished 
member of the University of Michigan, 
for the enormously important job he has 
done for his Government, for Clay, and 
for me in the last two and a half years. 
I feel particularly indebted to him be- 
cause it was I, back in the spring of 
1945, that induced him to take this ter- 
rific job in Germany. What has Dr. 
Pollock done? He has established the 
democratic form in our three states. He 
has guided and advised the Germans in 


There is still a lot. 
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the creation of three state constitutions 
creditable to any democracy. Under 
these constitutions he has supervised 
elections in all three states. Elected 
German officials now serve from the 
Minister-President down to the lowest 
levels. 

Now please do not misunderstand me 
——neither Dr. Pollock nor I nor any 
other United States official says that 
democracy exists in our zone. We do 
say, however, that there has been estab- 
lished in our zone the democratic form. 
Also, there is developing an appetite 
and an aptitude for democracy. It is 
very encouraging today to ask a Ger- 
man citizen what he thinks of his 
Burgomeister. He sticks out his chin 
and his chest and says that he is doing 
pretty well. He also tells you, “If he 
‘doesn’t satisfy us, we won’t re-elect 
him.” That from a German who has 
had his officials picked for him or certi- 
fied for him from Berlin for hundreds 
of years is encouraging. 


GERMAN SUBSERVIENCE 


During my visit to Darmstadt in Au- 
gust 1945, I spent an afternoon with a 
German who had been my brother’s in- 
structor at the University of Frankfort 
in the twenties. He was a socialist. 
He was a good German from our point 
of view, but he was a German. I will 
tell you his story because it is signifi- 
cant. The Americans had appointed 
him as Burgomeister of Darmstadt. I 
asked, “What happened to you, Doc- 
tor?” He said, “You know I was a 
socialist and outspoken against Hitler. 
One of the first things Hitler did in 
1933 was put me in a concentration 
camp.” “Then what happened?” He 
answered, “I got out after a year by 
behaving myself.” I said, “Then what 
did you do?” He said, “I got a job as 
a janitor in a convent and I stayed 
there until your Army came along.” 

Well, that gives an insight into our 
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problem. Any self-respecting American 
under similar circumstances with the 
same convictions as the good doctor, 
once he was out of that concentration 
camp, would have done anything but 
become a janitor in a convent. He 
might have carried a soap box to the 
town square and talked until they put 
him back in the concentration camp. 
Or he might have organized an under- 
ground, or shot Hitler, or done any- 
thing except hide away in a convent. 
That typifies one of our jobs in Ger- 
many. 

‘This fellow is a good German. He 
just hasn’t yet got what it takes to do 
his part in a democracy, but he is learn- 


‘ing. Later in the afternoon, I asked the 


Doctor, “Have you any trouble?” He 
said, “Yes, I have troubles.” I said, 
“What are they?” He told me, “I 
don’t think I please Colonel Wilson.” 
Wilson was the Military Government 
officer in Darmstadt who in civil life 
was superintendent of schools in a mid- 
western city. I said, “Oh, I think he is 
well enough pleased with you.” He 
was not so sure, as was indicated by his 
next statement. “I have a problem next 
Sunday afternoon. ‘There is a fellow 
that wants to have a meeting out in the 
town square.” I said, “What about it?” 
He answered, “He hasn’t been to the 
police for permission yet.” I said, “Is 
he going to incite a riot; is he going to 
create any disorders?” He said, “Oh, 
no, but I don’t know what he is going to 
say.” I then said, of course, “Doctor, 
never mind, let him have his meeting. 
That will not displease the Colonel.” 
Our democratization program is not 
going fast for these and similar reasons, 
but it is progressing. I cannot say that 
Germany is in such a state that a hand- 
ful of tyrants could not take control of 
the country away from the German 
people if we moved out tomorrow or 
next year. Therefore, Germany is obvi- 
ously not yet trustworthy. It will be 
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some time, perhaps, before the German 
loses his blind and unreasoning respect 
for constituted authority, which is one 
of his weaknesses. I have great trouble 
on my infrequent visits to Germany to 
impart the notion to German officials 
that their people must lose a lot of this 
idolatrous respect before we will like 
them as much as they would like us to 
like them. 

The Germans have great difficulty in 
understanding this. I have explained 
my own case to them and have seen the 
wildest amazement in their eyes. I tell 
them that on speaking tours I almost 
never confront a group of American citi- 
zens without encountering initial resist- 
ance toward me. 
as a personal affront. It is the good 
American custom of doubting every 
word that issues forth from Washing- 
ton. It is perhaps one of the strongest 
anchors this democracy has. It could 
never happen that a handful of bureau- 
crats in Washington could do anything 
with your Government that you did not 
like. It just is not possible. That atti- 
tude toward their own destiny is not 
yet in the soul of the Germans, but they 
are making headway. 


LABOR AND EDUCATION POLICIES 


Our labor policy has been opposed 
for various reasons, but it is simply 
another device to implement our basic 
policy and purpose of trying to turn 
Germany’s destiny over to the people 
who reside in Germany. We began with 
the organization of locals and held it at 
that point for over a year. It took six 
or eight months before the German la- 
boring man decided that a free labor 
movement was good and right and 
proper and in his own interest. We are 
moving now toward a higher organiza- 
tion in German labor, but considering 
that syndicalism has been the labor 
diet for a long time, it will take time to 


That I do not take 
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establish a truly democratic labor move- 
ment with deep roots. 

I could go down the whole list of our 
policies and programs in Germany—in- 
dustry, the press, social welfare, educa- 
tion, and so forth—but I will limit my- 
self to just a word about re-education. 
We are progressing, but we are proceed- 
ing more slowly than many people be- 
lieve is desirable, because we are not 
making any use of the propaganda de- 
vice in Germany. Many people are 
saying that we have in our hands peo- 
ple who are accustomed and addicted to 
the propaganda device. Why do we 
not use it to pump democracy into their 
minds? We have purposely discarded 
that device. We want to inure the Ger- 
mans against propaganda. We want to 
develop in the German mind a callous- 
ness against words issuing from Berlin; 
and if we use the propaganda device 
to sell Jeffersonian Democracy or any 
other kind of democracy, certainly it 
can be utilized by others after we with- 


draw from Germany to upset democracy | 


completely. 

There is no merit in the contention 
that the United States Army or Ameri- 
can Military Government officials or 
anybody else from outside of Germany 
can create a nonwarlike state in place 
of the old warlike Germany by any de- 
vice such as the destruction of steel 
plants or nitrogen plants or by sinking 
ships.. We can remove, and we are 
removing, those industries and those 
plants which are not required in a peace- 
time German economy; but there is in 
these actions no assurance whatever of 
the accomplishment of our main pur- 
pose in Germany, which is to create 
there a peaceful democracy. 


THE NEw DIRECTIVE 


It has obviously been my intention to 
present the point of view that our pur- 
pose in Germany has remained un- 
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changed since the issuance of Joint 
Chiefs of Staff’s Directive 1067 in the 
spring of 1945. This is true despite the 
new directive which the United States 
Government issued to General Clay on 
July 15, 1947. No official has been 
more intimately involved with this di- 
rective than I have. It does not con- 
tain an idea, a sentence, or a single 
phrase that I have not examined from 
four directions. You can understand, 
then, my consternation when I read in 
the headlines on July 16, “New Policy 
for Germany. Potsdam is Scrapped.” 
And the two-column story pretty well 
supported the headline. 

The truth simply and concisely is 
this. This is the first complete directive 
that has gone to our Commander in 
Germany since we gave 1067 to Eisen- 
hower in 1945. But it is not the first 
directive that has gone to Germany 
since 1945: Never a day goes by that 
some instruction is not dispatched to 
Clay, and certainly every month he re- 
ceives at least one order that contains 
a significant change in emphasis or 
manner of implementation. However, 
in none of our instructions to Clay have 
we abandoned our original purpose 
toward Germany, abrogated the Pots- 
dam agreement unilaterally, or made 
Germany the forty-ninth state of the 
American Union. We have simply 


brought up to date our basic German 
directive. We have incorporated in it, 
changes in emphasis and implementa- 
tion that have been issued and widely 
publicized in the meantime. We have 
altered the method of expression from 
a negative form to a positive one. But 
in essence our policy and purpose is the 
same as it has always been. 

This new directive is a new statement 
of policy, but it is not a statement of 
new policy. The work that the Ameri- 
can Military Government has been 
doing since V-E Day in pursuance of 
1067 has been almost exclusively con- 
cerned with laying the foundation for 
democracy in Germany. The new di- 
rective merely provides for carrying 
this work along. 


If, as a result of our winning of the 
war and our occupation of Germany, we 
can establish in the center of Europe a 
peaceful, democratic Germany, we shall 
have accomplished our purpose both in 
fighting the European war and in oc- 
cupying Germany. If we do not do 
that, we shall have accomplished in Ger- 
many very little of any lasting effect. 
We shall have no more assurance that 
a future Germany will not again be 
troublesome than we had after World 
War I. 


John H. Hilidring is Assistant Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. From 1917 to 


1946 he was a Regular Army officer, being retired in the grade of Major General. 
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Director of Civil Affairs in the War Department, in which assignment he organized and 
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By Joun N. Hazarp 


IFFERING ideologies and institu- 
tions in the United States and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics are 
credited with hampering, if not pre- 
venting, the organization of a peaceful 
world. Conflicts between the two great 
powers which have come to be looked 
upon as spokesmen for the West and the 
East are many. They relate to matters 
which vary from major immediate issues 
such as the peace treaties to relatively 
long-term matters such as codifying in- 
ternational law and drafting a world 
bill of rights. There are those who feel 
that irreconcilable political ideas and 
institutions have appeared in the world, 
and that such a situation spells even- 
tual war. If these prophets are right, it 
becomes hecessary for Americans as citi- 
zens of one of the principal parties to 
investigate the situation. They must 
Judge for themselves what the issues 
are. It is the purpose of this paper to 
provide an outline of some of the issues 
which bear investigation. 


THe Mayor ISSUES 


Several issues have been singled out 
by the political commentators as the 
centers of disagreement: the role of the 
state, the place of the individual in so- 


ciety, the function of law, the nature: 


and function of political parties, and 
the role of the press. The list is by no 
means exhaustive. It could be length- 
ened with conflicts over the function of 
trade unions, the character of co-opegra- 
tive societies, and numerous other mat- 
ters of specialized concern. 

A repetition of the points of conflict 
indicates immediately that the issues are 
older than the U.S.S.R.—older than the 
Russian Revolution. Several of them 
have been debated since the time of the 
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Greek philosophers. -They are not newly 
risen problems to plague American- 
Soviet relations. 
the origin of the debate that the key- 
note in the Commission on Human 
Rights of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations was 
struck by no delegate from the U.S.S.R. 
or from the United States, but by a 
delegate from the old part of the Old 
World, namely, Lebanon. He urged 
that discussion begin with the funda- 
mental question, What is man?? 

While Lebanon struck the keynote, no 
American or Soviet delegate was pre- 
pared to argue such a basic issue. The 
Human Rights Commission proceeded 
to discuss what might be called funda- 
mental issues of the second order, such 
as, What should be the relationship be- 
tween the state and the individual? 


THE STATE AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


Dramatic evidence of the conflict of 
views over the relationship between the 
state and the individual appeared in an 
exchange between Lebanon and the 
U:S.S.R. in the Human Rights Com- 
mission. Dr. Malik of Lebanon argued 
that the human person is more impor- 
tant than the group and is alone com- 
petent to judge the right. | 

The Soviet delegate presented no 
speech in opposition to Lebanon’s views. 
He said merely that he was opposed to 
the viewpoint. Elaboration of his argu- 
ment was left to Yugoslavia, whose dele- 


1“Extracts from the Proceedings of the 
United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights,” Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of the Peace of the American Association 
for the United Nations, p. 9. 

2 United Nations Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, Human Rights Commission Document 
E/CN.4/SR.14, Feb. 5, 1947, pp. 3-4. 
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gate spoke for the East in presenting the 
essence of its point of view, namely, 
that the social principle is pre-emi- 
nent.’ 

The Yugoslav gave the impression 
that he was the spokesman for a new, 
a modern, idea, developed by and suited 
to the modern age. In doing so, he may 
be confusing the issues for some people 
in pitching the conflict of views as being 
between an up-to-date world and a 
backward, outgrown world which has 
nothing of value to offer to citizens of 
the twentieth century. 

Conflict between Lebanon and Yugo- 
slavia on the issue of the role of the 
state is not a conflict between the new 
and the old. It is a conflict between 
two old views, both of which have been 
established and conflicting for a long 
time. Professor E. H. Carr has re- 
cently restated this truth in tracing the 
conflict between Soviet and English phi- 
losophy back to the differing outcomes 
of the English and French Revolutions.* 
He finds that both revolutions had the 
same aim and both utilized the same 
forms of revolutionary dictatorship, but 
each had a different outcome, due in 
part to philosophical origin and to his- 
torical events. 

Locke’s philosophy based on the 
rights of the individual against the 
church and against the state, and hon- 
oring, above all, the right to dissent, 
underlay the English Revolution. Rous- 
seau’s philosophy, identifying society 
with the state and favoring an all- 
powerful general will from which it was 
treason to dissent, conquered in the 
French Revolution. The English Revo- 
lution concluded with a compromise— 
a royal execution but a retention of 
the institution of the monarchy. The 
French Revolution was followed also by 


3 See op. cit in note 1 supra, at p. 7. 

4E., H. Carr, The Soviet Impact on the 
Western World (London and New York, 
1946), pp. 5-7. 
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a royal restoration in 1814 but not as a 
part of a national compromise. It was 
forced on the country by foreign arms.’ 
There was no victory in France for po- 
litical toleration. 

The U.S.S.R. and the Eastern world 
have been influenced by the French 
tradition, which mixed easily with the 
tradition of Byzantium, acquired cen- 
turies earlier. Karl Marx came to his 
early conclusions within the environ- 
ment of Rousseau’s views. When his 
ideas reached Russia they took root in 
the minds of men who had known no 
toleration, no spirit of compromise. 
The state was all-powerful. Democracy 
was unknown, except on a limited local 
scale. 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


The Russian Revolution presented 
Marxists with an opportunity to try 
their wings. With this event Marxist 
philosophy became a matter of primary 
practical concern for the first time. The 
immediate response of the West was to 
quarantine Marxist philosophy by build- 
ing a cordon sanitaire around the new 
state which espoused it. But quaran- 
tine proved impossible. With the 
growth in Soviet power in the 1930s 
and the decay caused by a great de- 
pression in the West, Soviet ideology 
won converts and forced consideration 
in government circles in the West, 
partly because it was sponsored by a 
potentially great power. 

The Second World War intensified 
the conflict of ideas. The U.S.S.R. be- 
came relatively stronger with the defeat 
of Germany and Japan, and the West, 
beeause of its devastation and the eco- 
nomic problems involved in reorganiz- 
ing society, found its people receptive 
to new ideas. The idea most effectively 
presented was that a solution to eco- 
nomic ills could be found only if the 
individual relinquished some of his free- 
dom of conduct to the state. 
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Soviet political theorists preached a 
philosophy which appealed to destitute, 
` discouraged citizens of Europe, particu- 
larly in areas which had never been im- 
bued with the ideas of Locke. Soviet 
writers argued that the individual could 
not, unaided, lift himself by his boot- 
straps to restore devastated economies 
and also to progress to an era of abun- 
dance. For such an effort, the appa- 
ratus and the authority of the state 
were thought necessary. The primary 
task of the moment seemed to Soviet 
theorists, as it has always seemed to 
all Marxists, the establishment of an 
economy which would offer promise of 
creating a situation in which there would 
eventually be an abundance of homes, 
food, clothing, and consumers’ goods of 
all types. 

To achieve such an abundance, Soviet 
theorists called upon their followers to 
accept strict discipline and sacrifice. 
Such principles had been written into 
Soviet legislation since the first days of 
the Russian Revolution. When the 
“right to work” was placed in the Soviet 
Constitution, it was accompanied by 
the “duty to work.” Soviet writers 
have explained that a right to work 
cannot be guaranteed unless each citi- 
zen assumes definite responsibilities." 

So that the sacrifices might not have 
been assumed in vain, and so that the 
direction to be followed would be Marx- 
ist, Soviet leaders called upon the work- 
ing people of eastern Europe to take 


5“The right to work requires a socialist re- 
lationship to work. Education toward this 
new relationship to work has been the most 
important task of the Soviet state since the 
first days of seizure of power by the ẹro- 
letariat. In his article “The Problems of Most 
Importance for Soviet Power’ Lenin put this 
question with all of its pungency and sharp- 
ness. ‘We must secure what we ourselves 
have won, what we have decreed, legislated, 
decided, remarked—secure in its stable forms 
every day labor discipline?” A. YX. Vyshinsky, 
Sovetskoe Gosudarstvennoe Pravo (Moscow, 
1938), p. 514. 
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the directing forces into their own 
hands. This was known to require or- 
ganization and leadership, and these 
were offered in each country by a po- 
litical party trained in Marxist philoso- 
phy and the techniques which had beer 
successful in establishing authority in 
the U.S.S.R. 

The West looked upon these tech- 
niques as a negation of what the West 
held sacred, namely, the freedom of the 
individual, and, in particular, his right 
to dissent. The West could not believe 
that any system which demanded sacri- 
fices of personal freedom in the hope 
that the communal good might some 
day be benefited was a desirable system. 
The statement of Lebanon, already re- 
ferred to, discloses this point of view. 


LONG-RANGE OBJECTIVES 


Conflict over techniques has been so 
extensive as to becloud the long-range 
objectives of the East and the West. 
Laws enforcing labor discipline and re- 
strictions on personal freedom, as they 
have developed in the East, have cre- 
ated in Western minds a feeling that the 
East worships the state as an end in 
itseli—that the individual is to be for- 
ever shackled. Soviet theorists point to 
Marx and Engels to deny that their ob- 
jective is so limited. Dictatorship of 
the working class and restrictive tech- 
niques which accompany it are believed 
to be temporary. The purpose of their 
adoption is the achievement of abun- 
dance and the education of people in 
the mass to an appreciation of their 
social responsibilities. When produc- 
tion and education have achieved these 
objectives, the pressure is to be relaxed. 
It is at that point that the state as an 
apparatus of compulsion is to “wither 
away.” 

No time limit has béen set for the 
period during which production and 
education are to be encouraged under 
the dictatorship of the working class. 
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All Soviet writers have expected that 
the time required for such a metamor- 
phosis would be long. The destruction 
of two world wars and the menace of a 
third combine to extend it. Neverthe- 
less, the Soviet leadership assures the 
peoples of the East that the economic 
system of socialism, with its elimination 
of private profit on invested capital and 
the sacrifice of citizens in developing 
production, will eventually lead to the 
time when pressures can be relaxed and 
communism will have been achieved. 
At that point the individual, with a full 
stomach and ample consumers’ goods, 
and with a broad education and cultural 
means to enjoy leisure, is expected to 
come into his own. 

The West presents no opposition to 
the ultimate objective of abundance— 
both physically and culturally. It has 
the same long-range objective. The 
West takes issue with the means by 
which it is to be achieved. 


LAW AND THE STATE 


Examination. of institutions in the 
East is undertaken by Western scholars 
to determine whether there is a founda- 
tion for their suppositions as to ultimate 
failure of the Soviet system to achieve 
its goal. Approach to a problem by ex- 
amining concrete facts rather than argu- 
ing theory has been characteristic of the 

nglo-American world for centuries. 

The law of the U.S.S.R. is scrutinized 
to determine the extent to which the 
individual is protected from the state. 
Since Magna Charta, common-law law- 
yers have measured liberty in terms of 
the extent to which law limits the au- 
thority of the state. Such an approach 
has been exalted by some who have 
found reason for their position in the 
Greek philosophers or Saint Thomas 
Aquinas or elsewhere. In the Soviet 
East the schools stemming from any 
concept of “natural law” have been 
criticized as having no basis in experi- 
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ence. They have been criticized fur- 
ther as having been utilized by ruling 


classes to delude the individual into ' 


thinking that there is a law above kings 
and states. 

Soviet legal theory has -consistently 
been stated as resting upon the basic 
conception of law as the creation of the 
state; to be utilized by the state in 
achieving its objective. In performing 
this function, law has been assigned a 
dual task of punishing those who vio- 
late the rules enunciated as being essen- 
tial to the achievement of the objective 
of communism, and of educating the 
people in the attitudes required of citi- 
zens in a society moving in such a di- 
rection. During the early years of the 
Soviet state the struggle for survival 
was so severe that the first character- 
istic of Soviet law was more apparent 
than the second. During the war just 
concluded, the crisis again caused em- 
phasis on punishment of offenders. 

Evidence of a milder approach ap- 
peared in the middle 1930’s and seems 
to be appearing again in 1947. While 
the state has remained supreme, the 
courts of the U.S.S.R. have been assert- 
ing the right of the individual to a fair 
trial—with full opportunity to present 
evidence as to his innocence. ‘The 
criminal code is still extensive in the 
types of action which it characterizes as 
crime, but its application is being re- 
stricted. The dragnet principle of the 
early years and of this past war, which 
was utilized to preserve order at a time 
of crisis, is being abandoned. The Su- 
preme Court of the U.S.S.R. is revers- 
ing decisions of lower courts which have 
violated the rules of procedure designed 
to make certain that convictions occur 
only when the accused is guilty beyond 
a shadow of a doubt. Most recently 


6 See M. Kareva, “The Role of Soviet Law 
in Education Toward a Communist Con- 
science” (in Russian), Bolshevik, No. 4, Feb. 
1947. 
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the death penalty has been revoked.’ 
Crimes, including those defined as trea- 
son, are now subject to twenty-five 
years’ imprisonment as a maximum 
penalty. 

While pressure is being exerted by 
agencies of the state to develop a sys- 
tem of justice which will be fair and 
convict only the guilty, a vestige of the 
approach of the crisis period of the 
Revolution remains in the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs. Special boards, cre- 
ated under law of 1934, still function 
with power of banishment and confine- 
ment in labor camps for periods rang- 
ing up to five years.® Their task is to 
eliminate from crowded areas persons 
who are believed to be politically up- 
setting to the peace and order of the 
community. As long as these tribunals 
find it necessary to function, the West 
will be cautious in expressing its opin- 
ion that Soviet law provides the bul- 
wark against despotism which the West 
believes it should. 

Soviet jurists will look with derision 
upon criticism of this nature from the 
West. They will point to the high cost 
of litigation in support of an argument 
that whatever the Western theory, the 
facts belie an assertion that justice is 
equal for all. They will point also to 
those examples of miscarriage of justice 
which the West looks upon as aberra- 
tions, as being symbolical of the bias of 
Western judges in favor of the prop- 
ertied interests. They will point, in 
particular, to lynching and race intoler- 
ance in support of their argument. 
Agreement on what either system of 
law is doing for the individual cannot 
be expected from Soviet and American 
jurists as matters now stand. 


THE PRESS AND THE STATE 


Freedom of the individual has long 


7See Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta, 
S.S.S.R., No, 17 (471), May 31, 1947. 

8 See S. S. Studenikin, Sovetskoe Adminis- 
trativnoe Pravo (Moscow, 1945), p. 105. 
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been associated in Western minds with 
freedom of expression. The West has 
pointed with pride to the speakers’ 
stands at Hyde Park Corner or in Co- 
lumbus Circle as examples of the ex- 
tent to which this right may þe exer- 
cised. Courts of the United States have 
protected the right and have permitted 
the restriction of speech in the public 
interest in few cases, such as to prevent 
interference with the administration of 
justice,® or if the speech constitutes an 
unfair labor practice 1° or constitutes 
incitement to overthrow the Govern- 
ment by violence. Even in the last- 


_hamed case, the speech must have ex- 


horted present violent action, involving 
a clear and present danger of public dis- 
order. It seems that a doctrinal ad- 
vocacy of the use of force under hypo- 
thetical conditions at some future time 
does not constitute sufficient danger to 
permit prohibition.*+ 

American lawyers who know the cases 
do not look beyond the law for limita- 
tions on freedom of expression. In this 
they are thought hypocritical by Soviet 
statesmen. To them, the limitations 
are not to be found in Jaws alone, but 
in economic conditions as well. Soviet 
writers point to the high cost of publi- 
cation in the West, and argue that even 
though there is an unrestricted oppor- 
tunity to publish a paper or magazine 
of opinion, only those with money, or 
with a point of view which attracts 
money, can afford to publish a good 
enough medium of expression to invite 
the attention of anyone beyond the cir- 
cle of those already convinced of the 
logic of what is being said. The issue is 


° Bridges v. California, 314 U.S. 252, 62 
S.Ct. 190 (1941). 

10 National Labor Relations Board v. Reed 
and Prince Mfg. Co., 118 Fed. (2nd) 874 
(C.C.A, 1st cir.) 1941. Certiorari denied, 313 
U.S. 595, 61 S.Ct. 1119 (1941). 

11 Herndon v. Georgia, 295 U.S. 441, 55 
S.Ct. 794 (1935); and Schneiderman v. U.S., 
320 U.S. 118, 63 S.Ct. 1333 (1943). 
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made sharper in Soviet minds by analy- 
sis of income tables in the West, which 
indicates that the preponderant ma- 
jority have insufficient funds individu- 
ally, or even collectively, to publish 
more than a trade or guild organ. No 
amount of argument based on laws 
alone will convince the Soviet political 
scientist that freedom of expression in 
an effective sense exists in the West. 
In similar manner, Soviet arguments 
that the state in the U.S.S.R. is a peo- 
ple’s state, and that since the state owns 
the means of printed expression, in the 
sense of presses and paper, it provides 
a medium of expression for the people, 
fall on deaf ears in the West. Soviet 
writers may point to extensive corre- 
spondence with the editors, published 
in the Soviet press. They may point to 
the range of subjects covered in criti- 
cism by local citizens—faulty planning, 
negligent or willful maladministration 
by local authorities, proposals relating 
to more effective production methods. 


They may point to a record in court 


orders and instructions from the Prose- 
cutor’s Office and the Ministry of Jus- 
tice requiring prosecutors and courts to 
examine every complaint forwarded to 
a newspaper. 

All this material is considered of rela- 
tively small importance by Western 
statesmen, as long as a strict censorship 
exists. Testimony to the Western in- 
sistence upon this point of view has 
been provided by the Human Rights 
Commission’s placing the organization 
of a conference on the freedom of in- 
formation as the top item on its agenda. 

Soviet leaders point out that their 
censorship is in the public interest, and 
to that extent is similar in general prin- 
ciple to the restrictions on freedom of 
expression in the West. The facts that 
it precedes the expression, rather than 
follows as a punishment of those who 
have expressed themselves in violation 


of the public interest,* and that it is 
conducted under a broader definition of 


the public interest than is common in - 
. the West, are not considered pertinent. 


Soviet leaders remind the West that a 
revolution, a civil war, and two world 
wars have left a mark of chaos in east- 
ern Europe. They call the attention of 
Western contemporaries to the fact that 
in periods of revolution in the West— 
even in the Americas—the Tories or 
their equivalents have been extended no 
courtesies. 


THe ONE-Parry SYSTEM 


No other Soviet institution arouses 
such suspicion in the West as the one- 
party system. It has long been asso- 
ciated in Western minds with the rule 


‘of despots. Experience in the countries 


defeated in the past war has confirmed 
Western minds in the belief that de- 
mocracy requires the existence of the 
right to form political parties in as 


large numbers as the people will sup- 


port. 

Soviet political scientists approach the 
system of multiple parties existing in 
the West with the words of Marx in 
mind. He argued that each political 
party represented a class—the landown- 
ers, the industrialists, the peasants, the 
workmen, or the white-collar classes. 
Even though the West in the nineteenth 
century came to permit any group to 
form a political party, the costs of con- 


12 In very few instances, notably those con- 
cerning the denial of the mails to future issues 
of magazines or papers which have already 
given evidence of a policy contrary to the pub- 
lic interest, does the United States permit ban- 
ning of expressions of opinion in advance. 
See Milwaukee Social Democratic Publishing 
Co. v. Burleson, 255 U.S. 407, 41 S.Ct. 352 
(1921). In this case Justices Holmes and 
Brandeis dissented, and it is doubtful whether 
the Court would accept the former majority 
view today. See Hague v. C.L.O., 307 USS. 
496, 59 S.Ct. 954 (1939), finding illegal a ban 
on an assembly in advance because it was 
thought likely that disorder would result. 
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ducting campaigns and the sentiment 


and support of persons in positions of 
economic importance were such that 


Soviet leaders find the right to form a. 


political party of no practical effect for 
those without property or friends with 
property. Only since the past war have 
social democratic parties become vigor- 
ous actors in the politics of the West, 
and even these still seem to the U.S.S.R. 
somewhat precarious. The British La- 
bor Party is being watched by Soviet 
eyes to determine whether it will ulti- 
mately change its policies under pres- 
sure to abandon its program of sociali- 
zation or whether it will be driven from 
power by a people disgruntled by its 
failures or alarmed by its successes. 

In contrast with the situation in the 
West in which Soviet leaders find that 
the nonpropertied classes have only re- 
cently and even precariously achieved 
political power, they place their Soviet 
one-party system. They argue that in 
the U.S.S.R. there are none but working 
classes left in the community, and there 
is, therefore, no occasion for representa- 
tion of other classes by political parties. 
They argue that since the working class 
is the entire population, the Communist 
Party as the single political party pro- 
vides a medium of expression for the in- 
terests of the whole population. 

This explanation has always been 
hard for Americans to accept. A work- 
men’s delegation from the United States 
interviewed Stalin on this subject in 
1927. Roy Howard interviewed him in 
1936. Both were concerned with the 
manner in which different views could 
be expressed under a one-party system 
in the election of representatives in, gov- 
ernment bodies. Stalin disarmed his 
listeners in 1927 by admitting frankly 
that there was conflict of opinion among 
the workers and the toiling masses of 
the peasantry,** but he pointed out that 


13 J, Stalin, Leninism (Eng. ed., Moscow, 
1934), Vol. I, p. 373. 


this ‘difference did not revolve around 
questions concerning the overthrow of 
the Soviet Government or the break-up 
of the Soviet system, but around ques- 
tions concerning improvement of the 
agencies of the Soviet Government. 
Stalin told Roy Howard that while there 
was a Single political party, there would 
be various candidates put forward by 
the party, by its youth organizations, by 
the trade unions, and by other types of 
mass organizations.** Stalin said he 
anticipated lively election contests cen- 
tering around the efficiency of adminis- 
trators and the improvement of-condi- 
tions for the population. He thought 


these were the practical questions of - 


first-rate significance for the people. In 
these two responses the Soviet leader 
indicated that the one-party system is 
not intended to mean that there is to be 
a forced unity of opinion among the 
people. 

When elections were held in 1937 un- 
der the new Soviet Constitution, it was 
the practice to have only one candidate’s 
name on each ballot. Many persons 
both inside and outside the U.S.S.R. be- 
lieved that this practice developed be- 
cause Soviet leaders did not feel it pos- 
sible to introduce a multicandidate elec- 
tion procedure into Soviet life on the 
eve of a great war. Whatever the rea- 
son, the practice of offering only a single 
candidate for each position to be filled 
in elected government bodies has con- 
tinued to the present day. It does not 
provide the West with evidence that the 
individual’s rights are fully protected. 


A MIDDLE GROUND 


Examination of the differing ideolo- 
gies in the East and the West presents 
sharp differences of opinion if the ex- 
treme positions are compared. But evi- 


14 “Roy Howard Interview with Stalin” 
(New York, 1936), reprinted in B. J. Stern 
and S. Smith, Understanding the Russians 
(New York, 1947), p. 11. 
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dence indicates that it would be a mis- 
take to think that the world is divided 
between peoples who support either ex- 
treme without reservation. The East- 
ern viewpoint has variations, dramati- 
cally evidenced in Czechoslovakia, where 
press censorship, the one-party system, 
and other institutions characteristic of 
the U.S.S.R. are not adopted even 
though socialization of industry has 
progressed far. The Western viewpoint 
is also varied, as evidenced by criticism 
from the West of Lebanon’s stand for 
unrestricted individual freedom in the 
Human Rights Commission.” 

The delegate from the United King- 
dom responded to Lebanon’s proposals 
by saying that he did not think there 
could be unrestricted individual liberty 
in any modern community. The French 
delegate agreed with the United King- 
dom and added that the human being 
was, above all, a social being. The 
Australian delegate thought it could be 
inferred that the members all recog- 
nized that the individual’s rights ought 
to be subordinated to those of the na- 
tional community and of the interna- 
tional community. Chile’s delegate ex- 
pressed a middle-ground position in 
greatest detail. He argued that the 
state must intervene in the internal 
economy, but it must also respect the 
dignity of man.*® 

In view of such variation it is pos- 
sible that definition of the world as 
presently composed of two clearly de- 
fined ideologically different camps is an 
oversimplification. 


IDEOLOGY AND WAR 


Even if no strong middle ground is 
developed on which the two great na- 


15 For the summary of the debate, see docu- 
ment cited in note 2 supra. 

16 United Nations Economic and Social 
Council, Verbatim Record of the 69th Meet- 
ing, Document E/P.V. 61, March 14, 1947, pp. 
36-37. 


tions can meet ideologically and in- 
stitutionally, or on which the smaller 
nations between them can meet and pre- 
serve a balancing influence, do’ the dif- 
ferences existing in the great powers of 
East and West mean war? If one ex- 
amines the statements of the leaders of 
the two polar nations, one finds expres- 
sions to the effect that these nations 
might live in peace in spite of differing 
ideologies. Stalin put it bluntly in his 
interview with Elliott Roosevelt: “In 
the most strenuous times during the 
war the differences in government did 
not prevent our two nations from join- 
ing together and vanquishing our foes. 
Even more so is it possible to continue 
this relationship in time of peace.” }* 
Many Western statesmen have said as 
much. 

Analysis of the features in the East- 
ern and Western ideologies and institu- 
tions of government which may attract 
adherents to them tends to support the 
thesis that wars would not popularize 
these appealing features. The Ameri- 
can system rests on the thesis that men 
have the right to choose their form of 
government. That seems to be the es- 
sence of our concept of democracy. To 
force our form of: government on a peo- 
ple which did not choose it would be a 
negation of our basic ideological prin- 
ciples. 

Soviet leaders believe that although 
their system is more likely to lead to 
abundance, both physically and cultur- 
ally, than that of the West, it cannot 
be instituted successfully unless a ma- 
jority of a nation wants it and is willing 
to go through hardship to achieve it. 
To ferce it on a people from the outside 
seems to Soviet minds to retard its gen- 
eral adoption for a long time. The ex- 
ample of the effort to bring the Soviet 
system to Finland in 1940 is a case in 
point. Finland would not be revolu- 
tionized, because the people did not 

17 Look, Feb. 4, 1947, p. 22. 
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want revolution, and the effort to con- 
quer Finland frightened people in the 
Soviet theorists have said since 
the early 1920’s that their system will 
be adopted elsewhere because it will 
prove itself in the U.S.S.R. and com- 
pare favorably with conditions in the 
West after further depressions have 
taken their toll. A war could only 
postpone the possibility of proof, and 
is therefore undesirable as a means of 
spreading the ideology. 

This is not to say that the West will 
not find the U.S.S.R. aiding favored 
minorities to achieve power in the coun- 
tries bordering its territory. This sup- 
port has included, and may include in 
the future, the use of the Soviet Army, 
in apparent negation of what has just 
been said. This fact seems, however, 
to present evidence which is not yet 
fully clear in its meaning. The areas 
concerned have been largely areas which 
Russia prior to the revolution was in- 
terested in controlling, regardless of 
ideology, because of their security 
value, or aS a means of egress. The 
use of ideological weapons related to 
Marxist theory can be found to corre- 
spond to Czarist Russia’s use of re- 
ligious bonds of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church and of the bonds of Pan-Slavism 
to achieve such ends. In fact, both of 
these Czarist favorites, in modernized 
form, are appearing alongside the Marx- 
ist slogans. 

A prognostication oï peaceful activity 
on the part of supporters of each oppos- 
ing ideology does not include any an- 
ticipation that these supporters will not 
strive to expand the area in which the 
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ideology is currently popular. Means 
of propaganda and mass influence will 
be used. Friction will result, and this 
might contribute to the generation of 
serious international conflict; but recent 
history gives cause to believe that such 
conflict need not spell war, unless there 
are reasons for it other than the dis- 
semination of ideology. Certainly, ideo- 
logical differences which have always 
existed between Russia and the United 
States have not brought the two nations 
to fight each other in the past. 


A Worp or CAUTION 


In view of the record of history, the 
investigator of the dangers to be antici- 
pated from conflicting ideologies and 
political institutions will want to keep 
before him the question of whether the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. are 
suspicious of each other today because 
each believes the other is seeking to ex- 
tend an ideology, or whether each be- 
lieves the other is seeking power re- 
gardless of ideologies. The fact that 
each talks ideology and encourages the 
intervening nations to accept its sys- 
tem must be scrutinized to determine 
whether ideology is the major issue. 
This activity must be examined to see 
whether it is more than an effort to 
identify friends and distinguish enemies 
——a means of assuring oneself of allies 
with a popular issue which is not the 
main one. As in all cases where ideolo- 
gies are concerned, there will be a very 
full record to examine. The task will 
not be simplified by passion or preju- 
dice of any kind. 
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Our Near Eastern Policy in the Making 


By WALTER L. 


OR the first time in our history we 
have a positive foreign policy for 
our relations with Greece and Turkey. 
But the master minds of Washington 
cannot give themselves exclusive credit 
for it, because it might facetiously be 
labeled “Made in Russia.” Soviet Rus- 
sia very obviously has a positive policy 
—too positive a policy—toward Greece 
and Turkey. The American Govern- 
ment and people have had to make up 
their minds whether to leave these coun- 
tries to the tender mercies of the Krem- 
lin or to react strongly. We have re- 
acted very strongly indeed, and the re- 
sult is a policy which already seems of 
considerable importance. It embodies 
the “Truman Doctrine,” and bids fair 
to rank with the great cornerstone of 
our diplomacy, the Monroe Doctrine. 
Like the Truman Doctrine, the Mon- 
roe Doctrine was a reaction to fears 
stimulated by Russia. In 1823 the gov- 
ernment of Czar Alexander the First 
was championing a way of life and gov- 


ernment which it chose to regard as in-. 


compatible with ours. The Czar was 
believed to be planning the re-establish- 
ment of Spanish imperial rule on the 
American continents. Imperial Russia’s 
actions and practices were devious and 
unpredictable. Russia seemed imbued 
with a sort of missionary zeal, but no 
one could tell quite what she wanted. 
The rest of the. world was suspicious 
and fearful, especially the United States 
and Great Britain. President Monroe 
announced in a message to Congress: 


With the existing colonies or dependen- 
cies of any European power we have not 
interfered and shall not interfere. But 
with the Governments who have declared 
their independence . . . we could not view 
any interposition for the purpose of op- 
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pressing them, or controlling in any other 
manner their destiny, by any European 
power in any other light than as the mani- 
festation of an unfriendly disposition 
toward the United States. 


This statement clearly implies the use 
of force to back it up. 

The suggested analogies between the 
origins of the two doctrines are, like all 
analogies, not complete identities. For 
example, the young republic of James 
Monroe and John Quincy Adams was 
really biting off much more than it could 
have chewed. But Monroe and Adams 
knew that the fully adult molars of the 
British Navy were available in case our 
bluff was called. 

World peace today depends directly 
on the willingness of both the United 
States and Russia to exercise restraint 
and moderation in their relations with 
each other and with the world. If the 
two superpowers show an honest dispo- 
sition to stop short of war in their pur- 
suit of security and the welfare of their 
peoples, the world can have peace and 
the United Nations can justify its name. 


Postwar DIsSILLUSIONMENT 


When hostilities ended in 1945, the 
Government and people of the United 
States had this disposition. Even before 
that, President Roosevelt had showed it 
at Yalta. We had high hopes of the 
United Nations. We were prepared to 
live and let live—to emphasize what 
we had in common with other peoples 
rather than our disagreements. We felt 
that the blood and treasure spent in de- 
feating Germany and Japan would have 
been spent in vain if the world was not 
bettered by our victory. We were the 
one great power unravaged by the war; 
our strength was at its peak when the 


wht 
struggle ended. We had visions of a 
partnership of free nations, with Rus- 
` sia included among them. But now our 
vision is dimmed and our hopes have 
been chilled. 

The cause of this disillusionment is as 
clear as day. The Government of the 
Soviet Union has not shared our vision 
or our hopes. The men of the Kremlin 
have consistently acted on the assump- 
tion that the Government and society of 
present-day Russia cannot exist and de- 
velop peacefully in a world which does 
not share their ideas and practices. 

When one of the two greatest world 
powers bases its policies and actions on 
such assumptions as these, the effects 
are felt everywhere. Genuine peace be- 
comes impossible and open war almost 
inevitable. Everywhere men have to 
decide whether to accept or to oppose 
world unification on the terms offered 
by Moscow. Within every nation of 
consequence some people are accepting 
the Soviet terms. These are the Com- 
munists and fellow travelers, naturalized 
citizens of the Communist world-state- 
to-be. Within our own country these 
people are fortunately a small minority. 

Our reaction to the Soviet attempt to 
build the Near Eastern part of a Com- 
munistic world state has led to the for- 
mulation of our new policy toward 
Greece and Turkey, and indeed toward 
the Near East generally. It was in this 
area that Soviet intentions first became 
clear. The stages by which the clarifi- 
cation took place deserve to be dis- 
cussed in some detail. 


EMERGENCE OF SOVIET POLICY 


Even before Nazi resistance ewas 
broken, the pattern of Soviet postwar 
foreign policy was emerging. While the 
ink was still wet on the Yalta agree- 
ments, the activities of Vishinsky in 
Bucharest make it clear that a minority 
government dominated by Communists 
was being forced on thr reluctant Ru- 
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manian people. The meaning of the 
word “democratic” was being distorted 
beyond all recognition. I have not the 
slightest doubt that President Roose- 
velt understood what was happening. 
It was a great misfortune for us and the 
world that he died without making any 
public statement on the subject. Per- 
haps he hesitated because, during the 
war, he had informally agreed that the 
Balkans and Near East should be an 
area of British rather than American 
initiative and responsibility. 

Before the war Britain had been the 
stabilizing power in the Near East, with 
military bases in Egypt, Palestine, Cy- 
prus, and Iraq. During the war lend- 
lease throughout the area had been 
supervised by Britain. British armies 
had fought in Greece, in Egypt, and in 
Libya. As the Nazis retreated from 
Greece, Britain’s forces harassed them 
and received an enthusiastic welcome 
from the Greeks. Everywhere in the 
eastern Mediterranean area were Brit- 
ish troops, British ships, and British 
bases. American forces in the area were 
small and consisted mostly of service 
troops. When hostilities ended, our 
men were recalled with the utmost 
speed, and the installations which they 
had constructed were dismantled or sold. 
Apparently our Government assumed 
that the status quo of prewar years 
would automatically re-establish itself 
and that Britain would be able to carry 
on as though nothing had happened 
since 1939. The men of the Kremlin 
watched us go and assumed that we 
would have no further concern for the 
Near East—that they had only the 
much weakened Britain of today to deal 
with. They lost no time in moving to 
the attack. Fortunately, their energy 
was more than counterbalanced by 
their ineptitude. 

The Communist-controlled minority 
governments already established in the 
Balkan countries were consolidated. In 
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December 1944 a sudden, Communist- 
planned attack on the small British 
force in Athens almost succeeded in 
adding Greece to the galaxy of Soviet 
satellites. The bid for immediate power 
in Greece having failed, the Politburo’s 
attention turned to Iran and Turkey. 
The general policy of expansion became 
clear. The specific point to which pres- 
sure was applied at any particular mo- 
_ment depended on circumstances. 


THE IRANIAN AFFAIR 


The Iranian affair taught us and the 
United Nations a number of important 
lessons. Russia and Britain had oc- 
cupied the country in 1941 in order to 
have a secure supply route from the In- 
dian Ocean to the Caspian Sea and 
Soviet railheads. Both powers had re- 
peatedly announced their intention to 
evacuate Iranian territory and had set 
a date: six months after the end of hos- 
tilities. The United States had sent 
service troops to construct port facili- 
ties and assembly plants-for lend-lease 
shipments to Russia and to transport 
the goods to Russian delivery points, 
and so we too announced our promise 
to evacuate. Nothing could haye been 
clearer or more specific than these an- 
nouncements of the three powers. The 
United States and Britain carried out 
their engagements on schedule. ‘The 
Soviet Government did not. 

Continuing a policy initiated early in 
the occupation, the Russians established 
a “friendly” government in the northern 
provinces, which they held. The vari- 
ous transformations of this government 
are unimportant, but the presence at its 
head of Iranians who had spent many 
years in Russia is very significant. 
From the province of Azerbaijan, which 
was the center of Russian activity, 
Soviet influence: was spread south and 
east through the rest of Iran by the 
Tudeh party. When the Kremlin ig- 
nored its clear and reiterated promises 
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to evacuate Iranian territory on a spe- 
cific date, the Iranian Prime Minister 
referred the problem to the United Na- ` 
tions. It is my guess that he derived 
from British and American friends the 
nerve to bring suit, as it were, against 
his gigantic neighbor. 

Soviet behavior at the bar of the 
United Nations introduced the Ameri- 
can public and the plain people of the 
world to Soviet methods of dealing with 
small neighboring states. The over- 
bearing and cold-blooded bullying, the 
overt and the secret pressurizing—in 
short, the whole apparatus of the sort 
of power politics which deserves our 
low opinion—was exhibited by the Rus- 
sians. The Iranian Government, which 
was no paragon of virtue, received the 
sympathy of everyone who had either 
hope or desire for peace and justice in 
international relations. Many millions 
of people asked whether this was the 
sort of thing for which we had fought a 
bloody war. Before the bar of world 
public opinion, as well as before the 
United Nations, the Soviet Government 
found itself in a position both legally 
and morally untenable. Its only sup- 
porters were the representatives of coun- 
tries already brought under Russian 
control. 

Eventually Moscow decided to evacu- 
ate Iran, but its retreat was accom- 
panied by much concern for face-saving 
and by an attempt to negotiate an oil 
concession under circumstances suggest- 
ing that it was the price paid by Iran to 
get the Russians out of the country. 


SOVIET REACTION 


Te the American public, both the 
issue and the pressure on the Soviet 
Union had been moral. Relatively little 
attention had been paid to the strategic 
aspects of the affair, and the impor- 
tance to Great Britain of the Anglo- 
Jranian oil concessions in southern Iran 
had hardly been given a thought. The 
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Politburo, I fear, had taken a very dif- 
ferent view. I doubt if it was or now is 
much concerned about public opinion 
which is not supported by military 
force. So my guess is that it was taken 
aback to find that American as well as 
British representatives were backing the 
Iranian cause. To the planners of 
Soviet policy it was doubtless incon- 
ceivable that this could be a coincidence, 
that the British and American peoples 
and governments might independently 
have developed practically identical re- 
actions to the facts. Public reactions to 
moral issues are not phenomena of fre- 
quent occurrence in Communist coun- 
tries, and governmental subservience to 
public opinion is unknown. So the 
Iranian affair was probably as en- 
lightening to the Kremlin as to us. It 
indicated that the United States was not 
uninterested in the Near East, that Brit- 
ain was not left to champion alone the 
non-Soviet side. Pre-existing Soviet 
suspicions that Britain and the United 
States were secretly allied against Rus- 
sia were confirmed. 

The Politburo had made a major 
error in predicting American behavior. 
This error had forced the Soviet Union 
to exhibit to the world its unreadiness 
for a showdown which might result in 
war. Such exhibitions of weakness are 
capital offenses under the ethicless laws 
of power politics. Seldom has a great 
power been worse served by its plan- 
ners and diplomats than was Russia in 
the Iranian affair. Since Molotov and 
Vishinsky did not immediately lose their 
jobs, it is permissible to suggest that the 
policy which had been followed was 
Stalin’s own and known to be sueh by 
those who otherwise might have been 
made the goats for its failure. 


Soviet BEHAVIOR 


The Iranian episode published to all 
the world characteristics of Soviet policy 
and international behavior which had 
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long been known to those who had been 
dealing with Russian representatives 
during the war. We initially assumed 
that Russia was an ally as Britain was, 
that Russia would respond to friendly 
advances from us, on the principle that 
anybody may behave like a gentleman 
if one treats him as such. This got us 
exactly nowhere. We invariably met 
with affable generalities from Stalin per- 
sonally, but when we got down to 
specific business with his subordinates 
we always faced tough bargaining, with 
accounts balanced every night and 
no carry-over. Secretary Marshall has 
characterized these tactics as “trying to 
sell the same horse twice.” And every- 
where we met suspicion. We learned 
that the Communist representatives 
were interested only in tangible gains, 
not in such intangibles as good will and 
friendship. The hardened Communist 
warrior seemed to regard as insulting 
the American assumption that our two 
nations could really co-operate beyond 
the defeat of. the Axis. They had this 
much justification: it was in a way in- 
sulting to assume that men who had 
given up everything that one tradition- 
ally holds dear in order to serve the 
Communist cause would yield to our 
blandishments. 

Whatever the motivation of the Rus- 
sian negotiators, they showed in the 
course of the Iranian crisis such callous 
disregard of solemn agreements, made 
such unbridled use of the veto, and 
maneuvered so aggressively their co- 
horts of goose-stepping satellite states 
that the American and British peoples 
were thoroughly outraged and not a 
little frightened. ‘The conclusion that 
the men of the Kremlin were utterly de- 
termined to get what they wanted by 
any means, fair or foul, was inescapable. 
Russian behavior was, in fact, repre- 
Sentative of established Communist 
practice in dealing with capitalists and 
imperialists, and was hallowed by the 
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approval of Lenin and Stalin in pub- 
lished books and speeches. But few 
people of the non-Communist world 
knew this, for they had blessedly 
escaped reading the sinister but deadly 
dull writings of the Communist leaders. 


RUSSIAN PRESSURE ON TURKEY 


Soviet pressure on Iran’s western 
neighbor was meanwhile taking some- 
what different forms. There were no 
Russian troops in Turkey, but the 
- Politburo had inherited from the Czars 
an ambition to have them there. As 
early as September 1939 Molotov had 
made vague demands for unilateral re- 
vision of the regime of the Straits when 
the Turkish Foreign Minister visited 
Moscow to explore Turkey’s relations 
with the then operative Russo-German 
co-operation. During Molotov’s well- 
known conferences with Ribbentrop in 
Berlin in 1940 an -official Nazi naval 
diarist recorded under the date of No- 
vember 16: 

Germany disclosed her disinterestedness 
in the Turkish domination of the Darda- 
nelles, and-sympathy with Russian desire 
for bases there, as well as for the regaining 
of the Kars and Ardahan areas from Tur- 
key. Molotov agreed to examine the sug- 
gestion of joint pressure on Turkey.* 


Five years later these same Soviet 
“desires” were to emerge for the third 
time, along with others. 

With the legal intricacies of the re- 
current Straits question we need not 
concern ourselves now. The basic facts 
are simple enough. The Straits, consist- 
ing of the Dardanelles, the Sea of 
Marmara, and the Bosporus, are wholly 
within Turkish territory but form an 
important international sea route, con- 
necting the basin of the Black Sea with 
that of the Mediterranean. Under the 


1 Peter de Mendelssohn quotes this in De- 
sign for Aggression, the Inside Story of Hitler's 
War Plans (New York: Harpers, 1946), p. 
237, : 
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Montreux Convention of 1936, signed 
by all the major powers of Europe ex- 
cept Italy, Turkey was authorized to ` 
fortify the Straits and to close them to 
foreign vessels if she was herself at war. 
Otherwise, unarmed merchant vessels 
under any flag could pass at any time. 
The Russian Navy was accorded a 
highly privileged position in comparison 
with the other navies of the world. 

Throughout the war Turkey enforced 
the Montreux Convention effectively 
and with reasonable impartiality. The 
results were extremely valuable for Rus- 
sia, because the Italian fleet was ex- 
cluded from the Black Sea at a time 
when it could have made a great deal of 
trouble. In her relations with the Soviet 
Union, Turkey was consistently what 
the diplomats call “correct,” which 
means that no effort was spared to 
avoid offense. 

In August 1946 the Soviet Govern- 
ment demanded that the Montreux Con- 
vention be radically revised and that the 
revision be carried out not by all the 
surviving signatory powers or by the 
United Nations, but by the states bor- 
dering on the Black Sea, namely: Rus- 
sia, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Turkey. 
The Kremlin also made it clear that the 
revision was to make Russia a partici- 
pant in the defense of the Straits, which 
meant Soviet bases and Soviet troops in 
the defense zone, on Turkish territory. 
Thus the projected conference was to be 
a mere rubber stamp for the Politburo; 
Turkey was to negotiate with Russia 
and two of her satellites, to the exclu- 
sion of all the other great powers, in- 
cluding all the important maritime 
states. It is no wonder that the Turks 
were unwilling to accept the Soviet pro- 
posal. And they had further reasons 
for feeling both disturbed and sus- 


‘picious. 


In the Molotov-Ribbentrop conversa- 
tions of 1940 the eastern Turkish prov- 
inces of Kars and Ardahan had been 
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mentioned. These provinces on the 
Caucasian frontier had frequently been 
` a battleground in the Russo-Turkish 
wars of the nineteenth century, when 
the Czars were making a sustained effort 
to conquer the Ottoman Empire. In 
1921 the young Soviet state had ceded 
them to the younger Turkish Republic 
in a treaty made while Lenin still had 
hopes of expanding the realm of Com- 
munism in Asia by generous and en- 
lightened treatment of small neighbors. 
Kars and Ardahan are today as Turk- 
ish in population as Spain is Spanish. 
Before 1921 there had been a large 
Armenian minority, but the Armenians 
had been deported or had emigrated. 
Now Soviet Georgian “scholars” pub- 
lished the thesis that the two provinces 
and much other Turkish territory on 
and near the Black Sea were “histori- 
cally” Georgian. 

Such publications in Soviet lands are 
never accidental, and the nonaccidental 
character was in this case underlined by 
radio publicity given to the. fantastic 
claims of the Georgian “historians.” 
The press and radio campaign being 
waged against Turkey at this time, and 
still continuing, is strongly reminiscent 
of the techniques used by Hitler before 
1939, with Georgians and Armenians 
substituted for Sudeten Germans. 

Perhaps even more omnious than the 
Soviet demands for revision of the 
Montreux Convention and the pseudo- 
Georgian claims to Turkish-populated 
territory was Russia’s denunciation in 
March 1945 of the twenty-year-old 
treaty of Neutrality, Non-Aggression, 
and International Cooperation with 
Turkey. To use the most conservative 
and unexcited terms, the liquidation of 
this pact suggested that the Kremlin 
was no longer interested in preserving 
even the formal appearances of friendly 
relations with Turkey. The Russian 
justification for denouncing the treaty, 
which she was legally privileged to do, 
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was vague and unconvincing: condi- 
tions had changed, it was announced, 
but nothing specific was cited. 


TURKISH MOBILIZATION 


Fully as important as developments in 
the open were those behind the scenes. 
Large Soviet military forces were oc- 
cupying Bulgaria and were concentrated 
in that part of Bulgaria which borders 
Turkey and is very close to the Straits. 
Such information as filtered through 
the “iron curtain” regarding the num- 
bers and equipment of these troops con- 
vinced the Turkish Government that it 
must keep its own army fully mobilized 
and alert against a possible surprise at- 
tack on the Straits and the largest Turk- 
ish city, Istanbul. The expense to the 
Soviet Government of maintaining this 
army in Bulgaria was negligible. The 
troops were only a small part of the 
normal Russian armed force, and Bul- 
garia, as a defeated enemy state, had to 
pay the costs of occupation. 

The cost to Turkey of continued 
mobilization was, and still is, exceed- 
ingly heavy. Ever since December 
1939 the Turkish Army has had to be 
on a war footing. The Turks first 
mobilized when they learned that Molo- 
tov and Ribbentrop were discussing 
joint Nazi-Soviet pressure on them. 
The German campaign in the Balkans 
followed, with Nazi occupation continu- 
ing until the Russians came in. Turkey 
is an agricultural country and 80 per 
cent of its people are peasants. Trans- 
portation is so primitive that mobili- 
zation requires several weeks, if not 
months. For seven years most of the 
able-bodied men have been under arms 
and cannot be demobilized because re- 
mobilization could not be carried out in 
time to meet a surprise attack. They 
cannot be released even for harvesting, 
because the busiest seasons on the farm 
are also the best seasons for military 
operations. 
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The small farms of Turkey have been 
worked by the boys, the old men, and 
the women. There are no machines to 
substitute for manpower. Production 
has declined. Prices have soared and 
inflation has reached at least 400 per 
cent. The Turks believe that the Rus- 
sians are well aware of the killing pres- 
sure which the long-continued mobiliza- 
tion exerts on the Turkish economy. 
But the Turks are absolutely united in 
stubborn determination not to be an- 
other Norway or Netherlands. They 
believe that Finland, though eventually 
overwhelmed, was able to salvage some 
of her freedom by making conquest 
very expensive. ' They might well choose 
as their motto the words which the 
Scots have placed below the thistle on 
their coat of arms: Nemo me impune 
lacessit. 


RUSSIAN INTENTIONS 


Russian intentions, as evidenced by 
threats and acts, have been to use every 
means short of open war to make Tur- 
key accept Soviet domination and to be- 
come a satellite like Yugoslavia or Bul- 
garia: the size and strength of the 
doomed country were to be reduced by 
the cession of territory, its present rulers 
were to be discredited by propaganda in 
press and radio, and its military se- 
curity was to be reduced to zero by the 
presence on its soil of Soviet troops. If 
the nerve of the Turks had not been 
tough, the “iron curtain” would today 
run along the northern frontiers of 
Syria and Iraq, and Greece and Iran 
would both be outflanked. 

Would this mean anything serious to 
the Government and people of the 
United States? Would Russia’s swal- 
lowing of another small independent na- 
tion make any difference to our security 
and welfare? 

Our Government answered these ques- 
tions in the affirmative. At the Pots- 
dam Conference we took the position 


that the Montreux Convention should 
be modified appreciably but not radi- 
cally in Russia’s favor. We stipulated - 
that the revision must be made by all 
the interested states, including all the 
existing great powers—not by a small 
group of Russian-controlled states. This 
was the position taken by the Turks 
also. We gave the Turks a limited 
credit to buy surplus war material and 
railway rolling stock. This was all, 
until developments in Greece reached so 
critical a point that a complete revision 
of our responsibilities and policies in 
the Near East became imperative. 


PLIGHT OF GREECE 


Failure of the Communist-directed 
effort of December 1944 to destroy do- 
mestic rivals and force the British out 
of Greece had not brought peace to the 
Hellenes. British reinforcements and 
hastily organized Greek government 
troops had broken up the larger revolu- 
tionary concentrations and had driven 
the remnants into the high mountains or 
across the northern boundaries. But 
guerrilla warfare continued wherever 
there were inaccessible fastnesses or con- 
veniently friendly frontiers. To the 
ravages of the Fascists and the Nazis 
had been added the destruction of civil 
war and sabotage. Greece was bank- 
rupt in almost every sense: politically, 
economically, socially, and morally. 
The help supplied to the Greek Gov- 
ernment by the British, who gave more 
than they could afford, was entirely in- 
adequate to bring order and security out 
of the existing chaos. 

Disintegration of society and debase- 
ment of human character reached an 
extreme which Greece had not known 
since the later stages of the Pelopon- 
nesian War in the fifth century before 
Christ. Passages from the classical his- 
torian Thucydides describing the fac- 
tions, revolutions, foreign interventions, 
atrocities, and utter lack of every kind 
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of honor or security can be used almost 
verbatim to describe conditions in 1945. 
The greatest obstacle to recovery then, 
as in Thucydides’ time, was the disap- 
pearance of the moderate group in poli- 
tics and society. As he writes, “Mod- 
eration was held to be a cloak for un- 
manliness; ability to see all sides of a 
question [was regarded as] inaptness to 
act on [any side of it]. . . . Even blood 
became weaker than party. ... The 
moderate part of the citizens perished.” ? 

As though this domestic ruin were not 
enough, the guerrillas were provided 
with arms for their raids and safe re- 
treats in the countries to the north. 
Where the Greek Government succeeded 
in establishing its control and some sort 
of public order, extreme royalists perpe- 
trated acts of vengeance which raised 
up new enemies of the regime, even if 
they did not always make new Com- 
munists. The calm tempers and regular 
procedures essential to orderly demo- 
cratic government existed nowhere in 
the country. No leader capable of unit- 
ing the distracted people made his 
appearance. The Government accom- 
plished little with the aid which Britain 
was supplying at the cost of privation 
to her home islands. 

The British economic crisis of the 
winter of 1946-47 at length convinced 
His Majesty’s Government that it would 
have to end its support of Greece. The 
decision was made with the utmost re- 
luctance, for it was clear that the well- 
organized and foreign-guided Commu- 
nist minority would use its arms to 
seize control. This would mean effec- 
tive Soviet control, with airfields on 
Crete and other islands within eeasy 
range of the Suez Canal. It would also 

2 Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian 
War. Done into English by Richard Crawley. 
Everyman Edition (New York: Dutton, 1929), 
pp. 82-83. Compare this account with Wil- 
liam Hardy McNeill: The Greek Dilemma, 


War and Aftermath (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
1947), Chaps. VII and VIII. 
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mean Russian pressure on Turkey from 
still another frontier, where the great 
valleys of the Aegean coast offer the 


. easiest access to the mountain-girt fort- 


ress of Anatolia. But there was no al- 
ternative for Britain; she simply did 
not have the strength to continue aiding 
Greece. 


SIGNIFICANCE TO UNITED STATES 


Events had developed to this point 
when President Truman read his mes- 
sage of March 12, 1947 to the Congress 
of the United States. He outlined very 
Clearly the reasons for his proposal that 
the United States should take up the re- 
sponsibility which had proved too heavy 
for the British. Rightly he laid much 
emphasis on the moral issues involved. 
The fate of our whole concept of a bet- 
ter world, a world of power and justice, 
not of power alone, was at stake. We 
could not stand aside and let the Soviet 
Union cold-bloodedly use force, or threat 
of war, or armed Communist minorities 
to deprive Greece and Turkey of their 
independence. “I believe,” he said, 
“that we must assist free peoples to 
work out their own destinies in their 
own way.” And he continued, “To- 
talitarian regimes imposed on free peo- 
ples by direct or indirect aggression un- 
dermine the foundations of international 
peace and hence the security of the 
United States.” 

This last somewhat elliptical state- 
ment I wish to elaborate. How could 
the security of the United States be un- 
dermined by the disappearance of Greece 
and Turkey behind the “iron curtain”? 
To anyone familiar with the elements 
of modern strategy, it is clear that a 
great military power established in 
Greece and Turkey would have at the 
mercy of its air and ground forces the 
sea routes of the eastern Mediterranean 
as well as the open plains.of interior 
Syria, of Iraq, and of Arabia. The 
vast oil fields of the Persian Gulf area, 
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40 per cent of the world’s estimated re- 
serves, could swiftly be overrun and ac- 
cess to them by sea could be cut off. 
Deprived of access to these fuel sup- 
plies, Britain would cease to be a great 
power. During the recent war she re- 
lied principally on oil from the Western 
Hemisphere. Her domestic fuel re- 
sources are depleted. Even with the 
free access to Near Eastern fuel which 
she at present enjoys, she is in desper- 
ate straits to keep her factories work- 
ing, her ships at sea, and her airplanes 
in the skies. 

If Britain becomes another Nether- 
lands, what can she contribute to the 
building of the world of free and co- 
operating nations which the British and 
American peoples long for? Today the 
United States has only Britain as a 
` seriously useful helper in the effort to 
stem the advance of those “totalitarian 
regimes imposed on free peoples by di- 
rect or indirect aggression” which, “un- 
dermine the foundations of international 
peace and hence the security of the 
United States.” If we Americans were 
to permit Greece and Turkey to suc- 
cumb and Britain to decline into in- 
significance as a power, other free peo- 
ples would inevitably conclude that we 
had no concern for their fate. Italy, 
Germany, France, the Low Countries, 
Scandinavia, and eventually even coun- 
tries outside Europe would begin resign- 
ing themselves to a Communist future. 
In a power-conscious world, what friends 
or allies would we have? What moral 
leadership would there be to stir the 
minds and hearts of free men? 

Happily, these questions have already 
been answered, for the Government and 
people of the United States have re- 
sponded to the challenge. Congress has 
approved the aid to Greece and Turkey 
which was asked by the President. Sec- 
retary Marshall has roused the en- 
thusiasm of the whole non-Communist 
world by pointing out that Greece and 
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Turkey are not the only free peoples 
remaining, that western Europe also 
needs the economic and financial aid ' 
which, as President Truman said, “is 
essential to economic stability and or- 
derly political processes.” ‘The response 
of the American people and the Con- 
gress to these constructively and far- 
sightedly self-interested policies has been 
greatly heartening to every believer in 
democracy. 


As Europe Views Us 


The enthusiasm of Europeans is not 
merely that of people with empty stom- 
achs and itching palms. By great good 
fortune, all the remaining free peoples 
of the globe, even some peoples already 
under the Soviet yoke, share our con- 
cern for American security and Ameri- 
can welfare. All of them realize that 
if our strength diminishes, their own se- 
curity and welfare will decline and per- 
haps vanish entirely as the threat of 
Communist domination grows until it is 
irresistible. One of the most extraordi- 
nary phenomena of our times is the lack 
of concern which the non-Communist 
nations have shown over our monopoly 
of the most destructive weapon ever in- 
vented by man. On another plane, their 
fear that we will actually have the ter- 
rible economic depression which Mos- 
cow has been predicting is evidence of 
their hope that we shall continue to 
prosper. They realize quite well that 
their own prosperity is linked with ours, 
just as our prosperity is inseparable 
from a world of peaceful trade. 

But this happy unanimity will not 
last long if we try to use our present 
opportunities only to strengthen and en- 
rich ourselves. If we adopt a policy of 
high tariffs and old-style political and 
economic imperialism we shall prevent 
the realization of the “one world” of our 
hopes just as effectively as could any 
totalitarian state. If, like the great 
powers of the past, we exploit to our 
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own selfish advantage the weak and 
economically backward peoples of the 
` world, we shall be moral bankrupts and 
political imbeciles. 

The acid test of our wisdom and 
character as a nation will take place in 
Greece and Turkey. Do we have a 
satisfactory substitute for the old im- 
perialism? Toward Greece our an- 
nounced intentions are to aid the exist- 
ing government to establish civil and 
economic order. This means rehabilita- 
tion of an economy which was never 
prosperous by our domestic standards 
and is now completely gutted by war 
and civil turmoil. It means co-opera- 
tion, in the establishment of order, with 
the existing government of Greece. This 
government is neither to our taste nor 
to the taste of a great many non-Com- 
munist Greeks; but it is at least genu- 
inely Greek, and probably as repre- 
sentative as most of the governments 
that country has had since its inde- 
pendence in 1826. 


GREEK AND TURKISH POLITICS 


Those of us who are more or less 
familiar with Greek politics are rather 
astonished by the concern of some of 
our fellow countrymen that Greece does 
not now have a regime of Jeffersonian 
democratic purity; for since classical 
times, the Greeks have been noted for 
their lack of moderation in politics. To 
‘expect them to erect at once on the pc- 
litical, social, and economic ruins left 
by the war a more democratic regime 
than they ever had before, a regime 
more pure than some of our own large 
municipalities have, is completely un- 
reasonable. But the one really *con- 
sistent characteristic of Greek politics 
is its proneness to sudden change. We 
can feel quite sure that the citizens of 
Greece, once they feel secure against 
foreign invasion and revolution inspired 
from abroad, will change their rulers. 
We can safely leave this to them. 
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The Turks are as different from the 
Greeks as the English from the Irish. 
For half a millennium the Turks have 
been ruled by a bureaucracy whose 
tradition was not broken by the shift 
from Ottoman Empire to Republic. 
Most of the imperial officeholders, both 
civilian and military, changed their al- 
legiance from the Sultan-Caliph to 
President Kamal Atatiirk and his Peo- 
ple’s Party of the Republic. The new 
regime enlarged the sphere of govern- 
mental activity to include control of eco- 
nomic and other aspects of national life 
which are commonly supervised by the 
modern state. This expansion of their 
authority was not unwelcome to the 
bureaucrats. 

The men at the head of the Turkish 
Republic rule a small nation with the 


wisdom which they gained in the pain-’ 


ful process of losing a large empire. 
They have no delusions of grandeur, no 
expansionist plans, but plenty of un- 
happy experience. For years they were 
practically ostracized by the European 
world, so they have learned to be self- 
reliant. They hold a low opinion of the 
motives and designs of great powers, 
particularly of those which are their 
neighbors. Their fierce determination 
to retain their independence, which they 
won at great cost, is fully shared by the 
entire Turkish people. 

The rulers of Turkey have never seen 
much to choose between German and 
Russian totalitarianism, and have felt 
sure that neither, if triumphant, would 
tolerate the independence of small na- 
tions such as their own. Well before 
1939 they decided that their only hope 
lay in the victory of the capitalist de- 
mocracies; but they were very reluctant 
to dissipate their small strength in fight- 
ing one totalitarian giant as ally of the 
other. Because of this they were re- 
peatedly accused of sitting on the fence 
of neutrality during the war. The ac- 
cusation has in it this much of truth: 
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they were neutral in the war between 
Germany and Russia, and hoped that 
these two, like the fabled Kilkenny 
cats, would completely destroy each 
other. But the Turks were never really 
neutral in their relations with France, 
Britain, and the United States, and 
they gave us every assistance they could 
give without inviting devastating Nazi 
reprisals. Perhaps we are now calm 
enough to admit that they understood 
our long-term interests better than we 
did when we urged them to enter the 
struggle. If they had gone to war 
against the Nazis in 1940 or even in 
1943, their country would almost cer- 
tainly have been overrun, and they 
might today be entertaining a Soviet 
army of liberation, like the Poles. 

Obviously, the political practices of 
one-party Turkey have been no closer 
to our democratic ideal than the prac- 
tices of some of our Latin American 
neighbors. Yet ten years’ residence 
among the Turks convinced me that 
they are moving in the right direction 
and are doing very well for a people 
who were ruled as a private property of 
the Sultan until 1908. In August 1946 
a free election brought forward a strong 
Opposition party which elected a con- 
siderable number of its members to the 
parliament and is acting as if it expects 
to win the next election. The new party 
calls itself Democratic, and talks loudly 
of “throwing the scoundrels out.” That 
last phrase has a familiar democratic 
ring. 


Our ATTITUDE 


Certain shrill voices have been pro- 
claiming over the American radio that 
the policy of the United States should 
be to give aid only to “truly demo- 
cratic” foreign governments. One won- 
ders whether these speakers would de- 
fine the word “democratic” in the pre- 
Yalta or in the post-Yalta sense, in 
Jeffersonian or Stalinesque terms. Presi- 
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dent Truman has wisely held that our 
concern is to support “free peoples,” 
implying that we should not be finicky 
over their degree of democracy. It is 
sound policy for the United States, I 
believe, to leave to another great power 
its existing monopoly on the setting up 
of regimes duplicating its own. De- 
mocracy as we understand it is not a 
thing which can be established by for- 
eign power. Its success depends on the 
development of a special kind of politi- 
cal climate—a climate in which the 
losers can accept without dishonor the 
verdict of a majority at the polls. 

The whole world is going to be watch- 
ing what we do in Greece and Turkey, 
watching to see whether our financial 
and technical strength is used to en- 
slave or to free, whether we leave these 
countries when their peoples and the 
United Nations tell us that our job is 
done. We shall be asked to leave very 
soon indeed if we appear to be working 
exclusively for American advantage or 
if we mix in local politics beyond the 
obvious requirements of our task. No 
one expects us to be disinterested, for 
all the world knows that we would not 
be there if we had no interests there. 
One of our most important objectives 
should be to show that we are as con- 
cerned for the interests of the Greeks 
and Turks as for our own. 

If a complete pattern of what not to 
do is needed, it is easily found. In Iran, 
in the Balkans, in eastern Europe, in 
faraway Korea, the Soviet Government 
has provided a pattern of principles and 
practices for us to avoid like the plague. 
Moscow has also pointed out and ex- 
ploited with complete selfishness the 
economic and social injustices which we 
should aid free nations to remove. We 
have quite recently arrived at the status 
of superpower, and are not, I hope, too 
proud to learn both positive and nega- 
tive lessons from our chief competitor. 
Our own experience in Latin America 
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has taught us the extremely important 
lesson that the good-neighbor policy is 
` the necessary companion of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 


Our WORLD-WIDE RESPONSIBILITY 


. For the second time in the history 
_ of the United States a government of 
Russia has unintentionally done us a 
great service. In the early days of our 
Republic a consistent and world-wide 
Russian policy touched the American 
continents and stimulated the formula- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine. Our re- 
action to current Soviet Russian policy 
toward Greece and Turkey has pro- 
duced the Truman Doctrine of aid to 
free peoples whose independence is 
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threatened. But Russia’s policy in the 
Near East is only part of a larger policy 
threatening free peoples everywhere, on 
every continent. So the Truman Doc- 
trine must be extended to meet the 
threat. Secretary Marshall’s proposals 
for the reconstruction of Europe are 
such an extension. The Truman Doc- 
trine and the Marshall policy are, there- 
fore, global developments of familiar 
principles, the principles of the Monroe 
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Doctrine and the good-neighbor policy. 


We have the men of the Kremlin to 
thank for opening our eyes to our in- 
escapable responsibility to see that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, 
for the people does not perish from the 
earth. 
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Strategy and Politics in the Polar Areas 


By Laurence M. Gourp 


pats in the polar regions are 
still largely concerned with politi- 
. cal claims and their maintenance. Ex- 
cept for a few areas, sovereignty based 
on long and continuous occupation does 
not obtain. The problems involved are 
inherent in basic questions as to what 
actually constitutes a valid claim. 


BASES OF POLITICAL CLATMS 


In the early days of the great age of 
exploration, the discovery of previously 
unknown lands was regarded as a pri- 
mary and even sufficient basis for na- 
tional title. Such discoveries were usu- 
ally accompanied by formal taking of 
possession or annexation at the time of 
discovery. In more recent times—and 
particularly in Antarctica—the act of 
taking possession at the time of discov- 
ery has frequently been neglected. 

It soon became apparent, however, 
that discovery alone was inadequate in 
the vigorous colonizing activities that 
became an integral part of the explora- 
tion urge. Such a dog-in-the-manger 
attitude was recognized by all con- 
cerned as intolerable in the face of the 
westward sweep of European expansion 
into the New World. Sovereignty came 
to be recognized only if discovery was 
followed by settlement. Furthermore, 
Settlement had to be effective occupa- 
tion or colonization. 

In attempting a general interpreta- 
tion of the expression “effective occupa- 
tion,” Dr. Miller quotes Olney, Secre- 
tary of State in 1896: 


The only possession required is such as 
is reasonable under all the circumstances in 
view of the extent of the territory claimed, 
its natures, and the uses to which it is 
adapted and is put, while mere construc- 
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tive occupation is kept within bounds by 
the doctrine of contiguity.t 


Even if these criteria be applied to 
the Arctic (and this applies even more 
to the Antarctic) the term “settlement” 
would need a different qualification than 
it has had in lower latitudes. Just how 
many weather stations or similar settle- 
ments provide effective occupation is a 
matter which has never been defined. 
Probably it would be generally agreed 
that with increasing ease in airplane 
transportation the number of such set- 
tlements required would be fewer than 
in the days of more difficult and arduous 
transportation by sea or by land with 
such techniques as dog sledges. 

Later on it came to be taken for 
granted that claims should be validated 
through the notification of other sover- 
eign states. This meant the communi- 
cation through official channels to other 
powers that certain lands had been 
claimed by the notifying power. 

Even without validification by effec- 
tive settlement after discovery, the sov- 
ereignty of new lands has at times been 
substantially solidified by the issuing of 
decrees, orders in council, or similar 
documents concerning the administra- 
tion of the territory in question. In 
some few instances such acts constitute 
the sole basis for sovereignty. 

A further qualification of the above 
practices is the principle of contiguity 
or geographical propinquity. This pre- 
sumes that nation-states which are near- 
est to new or unexplored and unclaimed 
lands have a proprietary claim simply 
because of propinquity. Such presump- 


1 David Hunter Miller, Political Rights in 
the Polar Regions, American Geographical So- 
ciety Special Publication, No. 7, 1928, pp. 235- 
50, 
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tions would have some validity if the 
new lands were accessible only through 
` adjacent areas of the nearby state. It 
would obviously be difficult to try to 
defend this thesis seriously in Antarc- 
tica; all parts of this continent are 
separated from all other continental 
land masses by seas of oceanic extent 
and depth. 

The idea of contiguity is a familiar 
one in American history; it was the 
basis upon which the colonies and early 
Atlantic seaboard states projected their 
claims hundreds of miles into the wilder- 
ness to the west. 


PATTERN OR PRINCIPLE OF CLAIMS 


Because the principal boundaries of 
politically claimed areas in both of the 
Polar Regions are meridians which 
meet at the põles, the outward pattern 
is the same in both. Each major area 
is a piece of pie-shaped sector whose 
base in the Arctic is the Arctic coastal 
area of a boundary nation or state, and 
in the Antarctic, a designated segment 
of latitude usually 60° south. The 
designation “sector” is derived from the 
shapes of the claimed areas. 

The sector principle was apparently 
first proposed by the Honorable P. 
Poirier in the Canadian Senate on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1907. He said in part: 


A country whose possession today goes 
up to the Arctic regions will have a right, 
or should have a right, or has a right to all 
the lands that are to be found in the waters 
between a line extending from its eastern 
extremity north and another line extending 
from the western extremity north. All the 
lands between the’ two lines up to the 
North Pole should belong and do belong 
to the country whose territory abuts up 
there. 


The sector principle thus presumes 
sovereignty over all the lands discov- 
ered and yet to be discovered between 
the base and the boundary meridians 
of the roughly triangular sector. Obvi- 
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ously by implication, claimant nations 


relinquish their rights to claim any-. 


thing beyond the sector boundaries. In 
a sense, this principle violates the prin- 
ciple of contiguity or geographical pro- 
pinguity. 

The statements above have particu- 
lar application to the Arctic, which is 
largely water, and yet the strict appli- 
cation of this principle in the Arctic 
would violate the historic concept of 
the freedom of the seas. Such a con- 
cept has probably never been the in- 
tent of the various claimant nations. 


ARCTIC CLAIMS 


The strict application of the sector 
principle would divide the Arctic into 
sectors, one accruing to each of the 
following states: the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United States 
(Alaska), Canada, Denmark (Green- 
land), Iceland, and Norway (Spits- 
bergen). | 


The sector principle was invoked for 


Canada and first most clearly set forth 
by Mr. Stewart on June 10, 1925, in a 
statement before the Canadian House 
of Commons. He pointed out that 
Canada claimed all the known areas 
and yet-to-be discovered lands north of 
the Canadian mainland to the pole lying 
between the Davis Strait--Baffin Bay— 
Smith Sound—Robeson Channel-60th 
meridian west and the 141st meridian 
west, which forms the boundary be- 
tween Canada and Alaska. Canada has 
long been pursuing a policy that would 
validate claims to these lands through 
effective occupation. 

Since the early twenties the U.S.S.R. 
has taken a continuing aggressive inter- 
est in the Arctic, and in 1926 invoked 
the sector principle, claiming all lands 
known and unknown north of the main- 
land between longitude 169° west and 
30° east. Franz Josef Land, to which 
Norway had once made tentative claims, 
and Wrangel Island—in which both the 
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United States and Canada have at vari- 
ous times indicated modest proprietary 
interests—come well within this sector. 
The U.S.S.R. has been pursuing an ac- 
tive policy of effective occupation to 
make good its claims. All in all, the 
study, exploration, and occupancy of 
the Arctic by the U.S.S.R. constitute 
one of the great sagas of colonization. 

The United States has made no seri- 
ous pretensions in recent years to Arctic 
possessions, and no known lands lie 
within the Alaskan sector. Both Canada 
and the U.S.S.R. granted the right of 
the United States to such lands—if any 
exist—by implication when they in- 
voked the sector principle to substanti- 
ate their own claims. 

Claims to the rest of the Arctic in 
the sector between longitude 60° W. 
and 30° E. are of such long standing 
that the recently declared independent 
state of Iceland is not likely to attempt 
to interfere with them on the basis of 
the application of the sector principle. 
Spitsbergen, with Bear Island, was rec- 
ognized as Norwegian territory in 1920. 
Claims made at one time or another 
by Great Britain, Sweden, the United 
States, Soviet Russia, and Germany 
were relinquished at that time. In 
1929 Norway formally declared its juris- 
diction over the island of Jan Mayen 
near Iceland. 

Greenland is an undisputed posses- 
sion of Denmark. The Danish title is 
one of the oldest in all of the Arctic and 
has been acknowledged by various dec- 
larations on the part of Great Britain, 
the United States, France, and Japan, 
and finally by Norway in the East 
Greenland Arbitration of 1933, 

Denmark has a long and excellent 
record of effective occupation or coloni- 
zation through the establishment and 
maintenance of administrative districts 
and settlements in the major ice-free 
areas of the island. 

The position taken by the late Presi- 
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dent Franklin Delano Roosevelt and his 
Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, might 
be interpreted as an infringement on ' 
Danish sovereignty. According to their 
pronouncement, Greenland lies in the 
Western Hemisphere and is therefore © 
subject to our special interests under 
the Monroe Doctrine. These pronounce- 
ments paved the way for the establish- 
ment of our military installations in 
Greenland prior to and during the 
World War II. Our right with regard 
to these installations is still unsettled. 

It would be presumptuous in these 
uncertain days of aggressive activities 
on the part of so many nations to state 
that sovereignty of all Arctic lands is 
definitely settled, but the sovereignty of 
the various islands and territories is 
either definitely known or claimed. 
Arctic claims do not involve just the 
question of who shall control these far- 
flung lands of doubtful intrinsic value. 
Plischke has pointed out that, under 
international law, states have jurisdic- 
tional rights over the air above them.? 
The potential value of. Arctic islands 
as eventual airfields and meteorological 
stations therefore can hardly be exag- 
gerated. i 


ANTARCTIC CLAIMS 


While the pattern of claims in Ant- 
arctica is outwardly the same as in the 
Arctic, the origin of the sectors is quite 
different. i 

Antarctica is a great continent which 
is unique among all major land masses 
of the earth in being surrounded on all 
sides by waters of oceanic depths. If 
Antarctic claims, like Arctic claims, 
weré but the extension of boundary 
meridians of the southern nation-states, 
most of the continent would be un- 
claimed. In other words, if Australia, 
South Africa, New Zealand, Chile, and 
Argentina were to project bounding 


2 Elmer Plischke, “Trans-Arctic Aviation,” 
Economic Geography, July 1943, pp. 283-91. 
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meridians from their states to the South 
Pole, there would remain large empty 
` sectors. i 

The Antarctic sector claims are there- 
fore based on different foundations than 
those of the Arctic. They are, indeed, 
based on one or more of the criteria 
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enumerated at the beginning of this pa- 
per, which the claimant nations have 
found convenient to use! All together, 
they do not in any particular case con- 


‘stitute perfect title. 


As viewed by the claimant nations, 
the status of sovereignty in Antarctica 
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ANTARCTIC CLAIMS 


. Australian Sector 
. Adélie Land (French) 
. Norwegian Sector 


. Chilean Sector 
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. Ross Dependency—New Zealand (British) 


. Falkland Islands Dependencies ‘British) 


. Unclaimed Sector (except by private individuals for the U. S.) 
. Argentine Sector (Unofficial but definite) 
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is as follows: Great Britain claims title 
to three sectors under the administra- 
tion of Australia, New Zealand, and the 
colony of the Falkland Islands respec- 
tively. The Australian Antarctic sector 
—defined by an order in council of Feb- 
ruary 7, 1933—stretches from longitude 
45° E. to longitude 60° E., except for 
the inclusion of a thin sector slice known 
as Adélie Land, claimed by France, 


which subtends an arc on the 60th 


parallel from 136° E. to 142° E. The 
New Zealand sector—known as the 
Ross Dependency and defined by an 
order in council on July 30, 1923— 
reaches from the meridian of 160° E. 
to 150° W. The Falkland Islands sec- 
tor, which includes the Falkland Islands 
Dependencies, was defined by letters 
patent of July 21, 1908, and March 28, 
1917. This area includes the sector 
from 20° W. longitude to 90° W. longi- 
tude, with base on the 60th parallel, 
except for the segment from 20° W. to 
50° W. which extends northward to in- 
clude the Falkland Islands. 

The French sector known as Adélie 
Land, which lies within the Australian 
Antarctic sector, was declared a French 
territory by decree of April 1, 1924. 
The Norwegian sector, which stretches 
from 45° E. longitude to 20° W. longi- 
tude, was officially declared a Nor- 
wegian territory by a decree of January 
14, 1939. 

Chile has no basis of claims by right 
of discovery, but on November 6, 1940, 
a Chilean decree was issued claiming 
the sector between longitude 53° W. 
and 90° W. 

Argentina has been increasingly inter- 
ested in the problem of Antarctic claims 
since 1939, and the earlier claim to the 
South Orkney Islands is being extended 
to the whole of the Falkland Island De- 
pendencies between longitudes 25° W. 
and 68°34” W., though no official notifi- 
cation of claims or act of annexation has 
been made. 
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Thus, parts of the Falkland Islands 
Dependencies are claimed by Great 
Britain, Chile, and Argentina. 

When all the claims noted above are 
put together, there is still left the sector 
between longitudes 90° W. and 150° W. 
which has not been officially claimed by 
any nation. This has been the region 
of the major exploratory work of re- 
cent American expeditions. In fact, 
Byrd and Ellsworth and some of their 
subordinates privately laid claim to 
parts of this land for the United States. 
The Ellsworth claims are bounded by 
the 80th meridian west, and thus 
Chilean claims overlap the segment be- 
tween 80° W. and 90° W. 


Bases of Antarctic claims 


British claims—-which include ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the continent 
—Norwegian claims, and French claims 
are presumed to rest on the rights in- 
herent in discovery. 

Great Britain has attempted to so- 
lidify her claims by various juridical 
decrees and is obviously attempting to 
establish her rights through effective 
settlement or occupation. 

Argentina has never recognized Brit- 
ish claims to the Falkland Islands. 
Further, she has maintained a mete- 
orological station in the South Orkneys 
since 1904 and cites this as the only 
permanent settlement maintained by 
any state so close to the South Pole. 
Argentina points also to the geographic 
propinquity of parts of the Antarctic 
Continent as additional basis for claims, 
though apparently she has not at- 
tempted any administrative control. 

Chilean claims which were announced 
in 1940 appear the most tenuous of all. 
Contiguity and the interpretation of 
various voyages by Chilean vessels as 
occupation appear to be the only sup- 
ports for Chilean claims. 

For either Chile or Argentina to in- 
voke the principle of contiguity is ab- 
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surd; both countries are separated from 
the nearest actual Antarctic lands by 
', hundreds of miles of waters of oceanic 
- depths. 

Von Bellingshausen circumnavigated 
the continent in 1819 for the Czar of 
Russia, Later explorations of real sci- 
entific merit have been carried out by 
Belgian, Swedish, and German expedi- 
tions. The possibility remains, there- 
fore, that any of these nationalities 
might yet make claims by right of dis- 
coveries. 

Within the last year the enormous 
renewed interest in Antarctica has 
brought forth charges by the Russian 
press that the United States is franti- 
cally searching for uranium in Antarc- 
tica. Both the Chilean and Argentine 
presses have complained that British 
and American expeditions were tres- 
passing upon their national territories. 
As Brian Roberts points out, it is sad 
indeed that this one great area of the 
world which for so long has been char- 
acterized by good will and interna- 
tional courtesy should become the scene 
of political manipulation.’ There should 
be no controversy. The vast unex- 
plored areas of Antarctica are roughly 
equivalent to the combined areas of the 
United States and Mexico. There is 
plenty of space to absorb the energies 
of all the nations of the world which 
are sincerely concerned with the sys- 
tematic exploration and exploitation of 
such great areas. 


Potential United States claims 


If our Government wished to lay 
claims after the manner followed by 
states which have made such official 
claims, our Antarctic territories would 
be of enormous extent. 

From the standpoint of “first” dis- 
covery, the United States has a right to 


2 Brian Roberts, “The Exploration of Ant- 
arctica,” Nature, Vol. 159 (March 22, 1947), 
p. 388. ; 
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the first Antarctic claims. Hobbs and 
Martin have independently come to the 
conclusion that the continent was actu- 
ally first sighted and visited in 1821 by 
a New England sealer, Captain Na- 
thaniel Palmer.* The late Arthur R. 
Hinks disagrees with Hobbs and Martin 
and believes Bransfield, a British mari- 
ner, discovered the continent in 1819.5 
Martin’s forthcoming book on Antarc- 
tica should resolve the question finally. 

Furthermore, there is no doubt that 
an official United States expedition un- 
der Captain Wilkes of the Navy in 
1838-40 was the first to demonstrate 
the reality of an Antarctic continent. 
Much greater stretches of the coast in 
the Australian sector are known to have 
been discovered by Wilkes than are 
now included under the designation of 
Wilkes Land on British maps. 

Our Government has made no official 
claims to Antarctic territory, nor does 
it recognize any of the claims made by 
any of the other powers. 


U.N. control proposed 


After a careful and exhaustive study, 
Richard Young concludes that “by far 
the greater portion of Antarctica has 
not been validly claimed up to the pres- 
ent time, and is still terra nullius.” ° 
After proposing various solutions, Young 
concludes that perhaps the best would 
be to place the entire Antarctic region 
under the administration of the United 
Nations in accordance with the pro- 


4 William H. Hobbs, The Discoveries of Ant- 
arctica Within the American Sector, As Re- 
vealed by Maps and Documents, Trans. Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, Vol. 31, p. 194. 

Lawrence Martin, “Antarctica Discovered by 
a Connecticut Yankee Captain Nathaniel 
Palmer,” Geographical Review, Vol. XXX, 
No. 4 (Oct. 1940), pp. 529-52. 

5 Arthur R. Hinks, “Antarctica Discovered: 
A Reply,” Geographical Review, Vol. XXXI, 
No. 3 (July 1941), pp. 491-97. 

6 Richard Young, ‘Territorial Claims in Ant- 
arctica,” unpublished manuscript, May 15, ` 
1947, 
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visions of Articles 77 and 81 of the 
Charter. 

Here is one great area of our world 
where differences are largely juridical 
in nature. No peoples are involved, 
and no questions of great economic or 
political importance have yet appeared. 
Perhaps if all interested states would 
renounce their real and fancied rights 
in favor of a world organization, tech- 
niques of co-operation and administra- 
tion might be worked out which would 
help to solve some of the. problems in 
the older populated areas of the world. 
Such a world control would help to 
achieve for all peoples their proper 
rights in whatever of good this conti- 
nent holds for the future of mankind. 
The mere possibility of the discovery of 
uranium alone and the implications of 
such a discovery give great urgency to 
the consideration of Antarctic claims in 
terms of one world. 


STRATEGY IN THE ARCTIC 


By the sheer logic of its position, the 
Arctic is destined to become one of the 
great crossroads for air traffic on a 
global scale. Most of the earth’s re- 
gions—indeed, those most highly de- 
veloped and, except for India and 
China, most populous—lie about the 
Arctic. Lloyd calls attention to the 
fact that 90 per cent of the people live 
north of the equator, that 10 of the 
world’s largest cities lie between the 
Arctic Circle and the Tropic of Cancer, 
and that only 9 of the world’s 41 cities 
with populations over a million lie out- 
side this zone.” 
therefore been largely between points 
in the Northern Hemisphere. 

The shortest route from San Fran- 
cisco to Shanghai is not across the Pa- 
cific but via Alaska, and the latter route 


7 Trevor Lioyd, “Frontier of Destiny--The 
Canadian Arctic,” Behind the Headlines, Vol. 
VI, No. 7, 1946. 
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is 2,300 miles shorter. If you were to 
travel by conventional routes on sea, 
and land from San Francisco to Mos- 
cow, which would be via Tokyo and 
Vladivostok, you would cover 15,500 
miles. If you flew over the Arctic, you 
would need to cover about 10,000 fewer 
miles. Every capital of Europe is as 
close to Chicago as is Buenos Aires. 

The extensive searches for the north- 
east and northwest passages which fol- 
lowed Columbus’ demonstration of a 
new world did not fail because of any 
geographic misconceptions. ‘Their meth- 
ods were inadequate. The ships of the 
sea did not provide the proper tech- 
nique, but the ships of the air do. The 
Mercator’s chart, with its completely 
misleading concept of the Polar Re- 
gions, was adequate for the westward 
thrust of European civilization in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It 
is hopelessly out of date now. We are 
again forced to discover in our air age 
that the Mercator’s chart did not change 
the world; it is still round, and there is 
no longer any limitation to the applica- 
tion of this fact to the most effective 
means of transportation and communi- 
cation. 

Lioyd points out that the recognition 
of the strategic importance of the Arctic 
approach to Canada is not new.’ One 
of the early explorers of the Canadian 
Arctic mainland was the Scotsman, 
Mackenzie. When Napoleon read his 
travelogue almost 150 years ago, he 
gave Marshal Bernadotte the job of at- 
tacking eastern Canada from the rear 
by way of watercourses described by 
Mackenzie. 

For 150 years following the estab- 
lishment of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
in 1670, western Canada was settled 
from the Arctic. ‘Traders, trappers, and 
the settlers came that way—even as far 
south as the Red River that forms the 


8 Trevor Lloyd, “The New North,” Cana- 
dian Affairs, Vol. 1, No. 8, Aug. 15, 1943. 
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boundary between Minnesota and North 
Dakota. 

The first American to call attention 
to Arctic strategy was Secretary Seward, 
of Lincoln’s Cabinet, who sponsored the 
purchase of Alaska in 1867 and who 
further would have had us secure Ice- 
land and Greenland by purchase from 
Denmark as part of our ultimate na- 
tional security. The pathetic struggle 
of the late great General Mitchell to 
open the eyes of his colleagues to the 
importance of Alaska is a story too well 
known to need reiteration here. And 
of course Stefansson, perhaps the great- 
est and most persistent of all Arctic 
prophets, has been trying for a quarter 
of a century to educate us to an aware- 
ness of the impending importance of the 
Arctic. 

Soviet Russia was first to recognize 
the strategic importance of the Arctic 
in our air age, and first to attempt to 
do something about it on a large scale. 
Her extensive explorations and settle- 
ments have been dominated primarily 
by a sense of military strategy. The 
extent of her present Arctic activities is 
another secret behind the Iron Curtain. 


War comes to the Arctic 


Even the great Russian transarctic 
flights failed to impress us. Not until 
World War II was fairly upon us did 
either Canada or the United States 
begin to take serious thought and ac- 
tion concerning the Arctic regions. To 
secure the best-co-ordinated effort, the 
Permanent Joint Board on Defense was 
created. in August 1940, to “consider in 
the broad sense the defense of the 
northern half of the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” The wartime activities of the 
two countries operated rather loosely 
under the aegis of this Board. 

With frantic haste and consequent 
colossal waste, we built in Canada the 
Alaska Highway, the ill-fated Canol 
project, and the Crimson Air Route— 
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which cut across central Canada from | 
Winnipeg to Churchill to Fort Chimo 
to Baffin Island—to say nothing of such 
great installations in lower parts of 
Canada as the airfields in Labrador. 
In Greenland three major fields were 
built on the southwest, the south, and 
the southeast coasts respectively. The 
various aviation routes and installations 
were supported by numerous associated 
meteorological stations. Thirty were 
built in connection with the Crimson 
Route alone. 

The Germans early recognized the 
strategic importance of possessing mete- 
orologic stations in the Arctic. They 
were successful in establishing them- 
selves in Spitsbergen and Jan Mayen 
and on the northeastern coast of Green- 
land. Considerable losses were sus- 
tained in our aircraft ferrying activities 
because of following misleading infor- 
mation picked up from the German 
stations before we knew of their exist- 
ence. The German installations were 
bombed out in 1943; but as late as the 
fall of 1944, when Germany’s leaders 
must have been aware of her inevitable 
defeat, she tried once again to establish 
stations on Greenland’s east coast. 


Canada and the United States 


To obviate any misunderstandings 
and to secure a continuation of the 
mutual good will and co-operative ef- 
fort which have marked the historic 
Canada—United States relations, a joint 
statement was issued in Ottawa and 
Washington on February 12, 1947, set- 
ting forth the following principles for 
future collaboration: 


1. Interchange of selected individuals so 
as to increase the familiarity of each coun- 
try’s defense establishment with that of 
the other country. 

2. General co-operation and exchange of 
observers in connection with exercises and 
with the development and tests of mate- 
rial of common interest. 
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3. Encouragement of common designs 
and standards in arms, equipment, organi- 
zation, methods of training and new de- 
velopments. As certain United Kingdom 
standards have long been in use in Canada, 
no radical change is contemplated or prac- 
ticable and the application of this principle 
will be gradual. 

4. Mutual and reciprocal availability of 
military, naval and air facilities in each 


country; this principle to be applied as ` 


may be agreed in specific instances. Re- 
ciprocally each country will continue to 
provide, with a minimum of formality, for 
the transit through its territory and its 
territorial waters of military aircraft and 
public vessels of the other country. 

5. As an underlying principle all co-op- 
erative arrangements will be without im- 
pairment of the control of either country 
over all activities in its territory. 


Each country determines the extent 
of its collaboration and may at any 
time discontinue collaboration on any 
or all of the items noted above. All ac- 
tions will be consistent with the Charter 
of the United Nations. For the present 
—and we hope the predictable future— 
our joint program is primarily a civilian 
one. 

The maintenance of peace is of more 
certain importance to Canada than to 
any other nation. It is the most stra- 
tegically located country on earth to- 
‘day; it lies directly across the great 
traffic routes between the U.S.S.R. and 
the United States. If there can be 
peace between these two giants, the 
likelihood of maintaining a moderately 
peaceful world is good. War between 
the U.S.S.R. and the United States 
might be the end of our civilization. 
Certainly it would be the end of Canada. 


Strategy of Arctic resources 


Much can be said about the strategic 
importance of the Arctic from the stand- 
point of its known and probable re- 
sources. Stefansson has for many years 
been calling attention to the actual food 
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resources of the Arctic and to the possi- 
bilities of extending them. Also, the | 
mineral resources of the Arctic—gold, 
uranium, and oil—are assets of great 
importance in its exploitation. 


STRATEGY IN THE ANTARCTIC 


Because of its isolation and of the 
permanent distribution of most of the 
world’s peoples in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, Antarctica does not now and will 
not in the predictable future have any 
particular strategic importance because 
of its position or physical character. 
Antarctica will never be a great cross- 
roads for global airways; yet there is a 
kind of indirect strategy in its location, 
of great importance to aviation. 

The major causes of our weather are 
involved in the interaction of the great 
cold polar air masses and the warm 
ones of low latitudes. Meteorological 
stations in Antarctica would be of cer- 
tain great strategic importance in the 
southern Hemisphere and perhaps in 
the Northern. Without adequate net- 
works of such stations throughout both 
of the Polar Regions, we shall not have 
sufficient data for satisfactory weather 
studies and long-range predictions. 

The extraordinary widespread interest 
in the Antarctic Continent during the 
last twelve months, the announcement 
of so many different expeditions and 
prospective expeditions, and the claims 
and counterclaims and criticisms of 
various nations with potential interest 
there might lead the casual observer to 
believe that there were vast known 
strategic mineral deposits of some sort 
in the continent. Such a belief is con- 
trary to our present knowledge. 

In view of that present knowledge, it 
is only on the basis of the laws of 
probability that we have a right to pre- 
sume that there are extensive and valu- 
able mineral deposits in Antarctica. 
Most of its vast square miles are un- 
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known, unmapped, and unexplored. 
Perhaps the assumption is justified that 
` in such an extensive territory mineral 


deposits of consequence are bound to ` 


occur; but to set out on an expedition 
now with the specific intent of dis- 
covering a particular mineral deposit, 
such as uranium, is about as promising 
as it would be to go into the middle of 
the Sahara Desert to look for a par- 
‘ticular grain of sand. Even with the 
employment of the most modern tech- 
niques and skills, I believe there re- 
main years of basic research in Ant- 
arctica before intelligent and systematic 
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searches can be undertaken for commer- 
cial mineral deposits. Granted actual 
discoveries, the exploitation of mineral 
resources in this 
would raise serious problems indeed. 
Only deposits of great richness or of 
minerals of very great strategic value, 
such as uranium, could be considered. 

The current intense activity and in- 
terest in Antarctica are then but ex- 
pressions of what might be termed the 
strategy cf chance. The various claim- 
ant nations do not want to be left out 
if there should chance to be resources 
of value there. 


Laurence M. Gould, Sc.D., LL.D., is president of Carleton College, Northfield, Min- 
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The United States and the Pacific Islands 


By Tuomas C. Hart 


HE relationship of the vast Pacific 

Ocean areas to our country is of 
great future importance to us as well as 
to the world. Since the economic, po- 
litical, and military situations are all in- 
volved, that relationship is a complex 
subject today. It became important to 
us about fifty years ago, though both 
fact and complexity were little realized, 
and it is necessary for proper under- 
standing to hold in mind the outlines 
of the past fifty years of history. 


ORIGIN OF OUR COLONIAL EXPANSION 


Prior to 1898, very little thought or 
attention in this country extended be- 
yond our own Pacific coast. We had 
been concerned only with minor trou- 
bles in the Far East and in the petty 
civil wars in Samoa and Hawaii. In 
1898, Spain was defeated in a war 
which is the last one that has been 
fought on traditional, gentlemanly lines. 
It was a small and brief war, but the 
results were momentous. Spain was en- 
tirely thrown out of the Pacific, and 
our own youth and vigor replaced her. 
During the Spanish-American War, our 
all-important and long-pending annexa- 
tion of Hawaii was precipitated and 
completed. Spain withdrew from the 
Philippines, wrote off a troublesome 
insurrection there, and was further 
somewhat solaced by the transfer of 
$20,000,000 from our Treasury to her 
own. 

There remained the Caroline, Mar- 
shall, and Marianas Islands, a widely 
flung mass of small islands extending 
from the Asiatic coast halfway across 
the central Pacific. We acquiesced in 
their sale to Germany, at a low price. 
After World War I those islands passed 


to Japan, the costly results of which 
during the last war remain very fresh in 
all our minds. Our failure to acquire 
the Caroline, Marshall, and Marianas 
Islands at the same time that we shoul- 
dered the responsibility for the Philip- 
pines amounted to one of the most costly 
politico-military mistakes that any na- 
tion has ever made. In the light of re- 
cent events, it is hard to understand 
how our political and military leader- 
ship committed that blunder of not 
securing the road to the Philippines. 
There would have been little difficulty in 
the international field. 

The strategy—using the word in a 
broad sense——-was clear to all informed 
opinions. However, in 1898 as at pres- 
ent, public opinion largely ruled, and 
the mass of opinion was not informed 
in the foreign field. The habits of 
thought of the man in the street rarely 
carried him beyond our borders. If he 
thought at all, he veered from all for- 


‘eign commitments and his idea was “‘no 
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foreign entanglements.” “Isolationism”’ 
was not the word of that day, but it was 
heard everywhere that “imperialism” 
was an evil thing upon which we were 
embarking, and that it was all wrong. 
Naturally, public opinion seriously criti- 
cized the administration for our being 
in the Philippines at all, and decried the 
march of events which had led us there. 
So, the security of the road seemed quite 
unimportant to our public, which fact 
constitutes the excuse of our leaders of 
thaf day for the mistake about the cen- 
tral Pacific islands. 


Our COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION 


However, from 1898 onward we were 
carried into imperialism in the sense 
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that we became a colonizing nation. 
We were unique about it; we sought no 
profit, the islands have been an over-all 
expense, we have looked upon the com- 
mitments as temporary only; but the 
word “colony” is properly descriptive. 
The truly imperialistic nations of fifty 
years ago were all European; they had 
real colonies, and their govenments were 
organized for the control and adminis- 
tration of the subject peoples. Those 
nations all had, and still have, colonial 
departments, employing career person- 
nel trained for the task. We have never 
so organized, and we have temporized in 
our colonial-government arrangements. 
The responsibility for colonies has been 
variously placed, and we have never 
built up a trained organization special- 
ized for the purpose and resembling, for 
example, Britain’s Colonial Office. 
Inasmuch as we assumed responsi- 
bility for the Philippines while a part of 
their people were in armed rebellion 
against any constituted authority, we 
began there with a military government. 
Under it alone we began the improve- 
ments in sanitation, schooling, and so 
forth which have so vastly improved 
the state of the Filipincs. As the years 
went on, the strictly military govern- 
ment shaded off, and the Filipinos were 
given more and more control of their 
own internal affairs; but our Federal 
funds continued to flow to them. 
Administration of the Philippines con- 
tinued to be headed up in the War De- 
partment, but as a civil rather than a 
military function. The agency was the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs; it had a 
legalized standing and represented the 
executive branch of our Government be- 
fore the Congress. Officers of the Army 
constituted a considerable portion of the 
Bureaw’s personnel and also of the Gov- 
ernor General’s staff in the Philippines. 
There was desultory criticism that the 
arrangement left too much to the “mili- 
tary mind.” However that may have 
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been, one thing is certain—the adminis- 
tration was in the hands of men who at 
least had lived in the Philippines. In 
1935, when the Philippine Common- 
wealth was set up, what remained to be 
done in Washington quite properlv 
passed out of the War Department. 
The transfer was made to—of all places 
—the Department of the Interior! It 
never became apparent that anyone in 
that organization had much acquaint- 
ance with the Philippines. 

The colonial administration of Guam 
and American Samoa has been done by 
the Navy. Those problems were rela- 
tively small, but one circumstance 
should be noted; in our part of Samoa, 
the Governors have kept intact and 
have fostered the ancient chieftain in- 
stitution and made it the basis of their 
administration. More will be said of 
that feature later. 

In the Atlantic we began similar ex- 
periences and responsibilities in 1898, 
and the magnitude of it all became 
great enough to be of real concern in the 
affairs of the Nation. Still we did not, 
over the years, organize the Govern- 
ment for dealing with those matters. 
The temporary devices used for meeting 
the requirements seem, on the whole, to 
have functioned fairly well. Internal 
peace and good order did endure, and 
the well-being of the subject people has 
vastly improved. The field in which 
we have least reason to be proud of the 
record is in the general economics of the 
various islands. The living standards 
of the people have greatly improved, 
but it has been too much at our cost 
and not enough.as the result of their 
own efforts. 


GEOGRAPHY AND DEMOGRAPHY 


The outstanding geographical fact in 
our subject is the immensity and empti- 
ness of the Pacific Ocean. It has about 
the area of all the other oceans com- 
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bined, and the distances are so enor- 
mous that realization is difficult. One 
needs to travel over them to appreciate 
it; even air travel is tedious. On the 
map, Hawaii seems rather near our Pa- 
cific coast. Actually, those islands are 
decidedly farther away than the dis- 
tances along the narrower traveled 
routes across the Atlantic. 

The comparative emptiness of the 
Pacific is apparent from the map—the 
various islands appear as dots. But as 
a matter of fact, the largest one of those 
Hawaiian Islands has nearly the area 
of Connecticut. However, the total 
area of all the islands which are well 
out in the Pacific is a very small part 
of the world. Their importance lies in 
their location along the very long road 
between us and the largest population 
on this earth. l 

Demography has become quite a sci- 
ence. For us, the most important single 
part of it is the pressure of population 
in other countries. In China and India 
and the smaller countries contiguous to 
them, there are now living about one- 
half of the people in the world. They 
occupy a small fraction of the earth’s 


total habitable area, and it is not par-’ 


ticularly good land at that. That bil- 
lion of people have brown or yellow 
skins and they comprise considerable 
elements that are tough, rugged, and 
energetic, with mentalities which are by 
no means low. Birth rates are high, 
and for centuries, only war, pestilence, 
and famine have held the population 
below the general starvation level. The 
situation involves all the elements of 
eruptive population pressure. 

There is some near-by territory into 
which the excess people of east and 
southeast Asia might flow; that lies in 
the large islands of the southwest Pa- 
cific. Except for Java, where over 
50,000,000 people live in an area the 
size of New York State, those islands 
are not thickly populated; and some of 
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them, Borneo for instance, are rather 
empty. However, even assuming that 
current bars and difficulties should be ' 
peacefully overcome, such migration 
could bring only partial and temporary 
relief to the pressure of excess popula- 
tion. Eastern Asia lies far away from 
us, but, in my opinion, the long-range 
view is that the very numbers of the 
people living there will become, even to 
us, the most important single factor in 
the Pacific situation of the future. 


North of the equator 


The foregoing concerns the long- 
range view, whereas our immediate in- 
terest is confined to the demography of 
the small islands east of the Philippines 
and north of the equator. The Caro- 
line, Marshall, and Marianas groups 
comprise a population of only 75,000, 
and the total area is 850 square miles. 
Our forces took all those islands from 
the Japanese. Guam and Saipan are 
the largest ones and much the most 
populous. The people of the groups 
range from brown Kanakas to Malays, 
with a few having Ethiopian character- 
istics. In general they are good people 
—docile, responsive to good treatment, 
and friendly toward us. They lack en- 
ergy, and when their simpler wants are 
filled they are not disposed toward fur- 
ther efforts. The Japanese occupancy 
was exploitive, and the people suffered 
——severely on some islands. The great- 
est task of the immediate future in re- 
habilitation is to stamp out disease. 

During the war, American forces also 
took from the Japanese the Ryukyu 
and Bonin Islands. The latter comprise 
a chain of small islands which extend 
northward from the Marianas chain. 
They are very small and are important — 
only as steppingstones, in war or in 
peace. | 

The Ryukyus lie a few hundred miles 
west of the Bonins, are comparatively 
near Japan and China, and in them we 
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come to larger areas and more people 
—935 square miles and a population 
of about 450,000. Japan seized the 
Ryukyus some time ago and was in 
occupancy until we defeated her in 
Okinawa. The inhabitants are as much 
Chinese as Japanese in their character- 
- istics. 
and the Japanese never gave them full 
citizenship. Probably there was ex- 
ploitation of them, but not severe. The 
islands have no subsurface resources, 
and industry is confined to agriculture 
and fishing. Economically, the Ryukyus 
are likely to be a lability rather than 
an asset to any country that is respon- 
sible for them. In writing the peace 
terms for Japan, the group, or perhaps 
only certain of its islands, will present 
special and difficult problems. From 
our own standpoint, the Ryukyus are 
a borderline case. Incidentally, China 
has not evidenced much interest in their 
future status. 


South of the equator 


It seems necessary for coverage of our 
subject to consider briefly other islands 
of the Pacific, extending to those which 
lie south of the equator. We recently 
expended a lot of blood and treasure in 
a long campaign in those southern lati- 
tudes. The early part of it—stopping 
the Japanese advance to the southeast 
was perhaps necessary for political 
reasons. The strategy of it was not 
good. 

The event of the war which wrecked 
Japan’s „power in the western Pacific 
was the drive straight westward through 
the Caroline, Marshall, and Marianas 
Islands and turning northward into Iwo 
Jima and Okinawa. Everything south 
of that direct swath which Admiral 
Nimitz’ forces slashed through was 
thereby cut off and would eventually 
have fallen with little combat. No 
strategical lore is needed to see that 
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They are all called Okinawans, , 
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now; the truth is evident from the map. 
The roundabout advance through the 
Solomon Islands, along the New Guinea 
coast, and into the Philippines was 
logistically difficult and it was costly in 
all ways. The aftermath is that we 
made vast expenditures which are not 
recoverable. We built extensive instal- 
lations on several islands, extending as 
far as New Caledonia, which are of 
permanent benefit to those who own the 
Jand. That which is of most interest 
now is at Manus, in the Admiralty 
Islands, near New Guinea. Our inter- 
est is well justified. 

Most of that mass of islands in the 
south Pacific are small, but in the west- 
ern part there are a good many large 
ones. Unlike the small ones, the large 
islands are potentially rich and have 
good economic possibilities. Much of 
that wealth lies in the forests and in 
the soil, but there are minerals also. 
For instance, New Caledonia contains 
Jarge quantities of valuable ores which 
are easily accessible. 

The inhabitants are brown over the 
eastern part of the area and trend toa 
black skins in the west. The racial 
characteristics vary widely, and on some 
islands the quality of the inhabitants 
leaves something to be desired. How- 
ever, they are good people in general. 
For instance, the Marquesans were once 
a splendid race; they were the inspira- 
tion of some of Herman Melville’s 
books. Unfortunately they were al- 
lowed to fall into decay as a French 
colony. It has been otherwise with the 
Samoans, about whom R. L. Stevenson 
wrote. They also are a fine type of the 
Kanaka race and they are still in good 
state. Undoubtedly, various fiction 
writers of the glamorous South Sea 
Islands have presented a too idealistic 
picture of the natives. In reality they 
are not all estimable, but as a whole 
they are a deserving people. 

It is doubtful if contact with the out- 
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side world has, on the average, ever im- 
proved the lot of the natives of the Pa- 
cific islands. Perhaps they would be 
better off right now if the white man 
had never come to them. However that 
may be, those island people are in the 
world now, the clock cannot be turned 
back, and the question is—what to do 
next. In my own opinion, the welfare 
of the inhabitants is a most important 
part of the problems of the Pacific which 
face the world and us. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION 


As for the Caroline, Marshall, and 
Marianas groups, the political situation 
is simple. We have ejected the Japa- 
nese from their occupancy under a man- 
date, the requirements of which were 
foggy and which Japan twisted into vir- 
tual ownership. It is certain that the 
Japanese will not be permitted to return. 
Not quite so certain is the future bear- 
ing of those provisions of the United 
Nations Charter concerning trusteeship. 
However, there has been good progress 
in this particular case, and we will be 
the trustee. 

The situation of the other captured 
north Pacific islands is legally different 
in that Japan owned them outright. 
Formosa has been returned to China 
and there seems little chance that any 
change will be made. The Ryukyus 
also were once Chinese, but Japan held 
them so long that their situation is dif- 
ferent. Then there are the Kuriles, now 
occupied by Russia for no good reason. 
The future status of all the islands just 
mentioned is a subject for the peace 
treaty with Japan which still has 
scarcely been started. 

The peace treaty will not deal with 
any islands south of the equator. Also, 
the trusteeship clauses of the U.N. 
Charter will not necessarily touch them. 
The nations in ownership have the sole 
option of bringing up the subject; they 
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cannot be brought before any U.N. or- 
ganization. Nevertheless, the political 
situation of the south Pacific islands de- 
serves mention. 

The powers in charge are France, 
Britain, Australia, and New Zealand. 
Both of the Dominions and Britain hold 
mandates over islands formerly owned 
by Germany. One of them, part of 
Samoa, mandated to New Zealand, con- 
stitutes one of the politically least satis- 
factory arrangements in the Pacific. 
We own and administer the other part 
of Samoa. Within sight of our part, 
other Samoans who are exactly the same 
in race, traditions, and mores are living 
under the government of another na- 
tion. Of course the Samoans should be 
united under one administration. 

Great Britain’s mandates in the south 
Pacific are all over islands that are not 
nearly so Important as those which have 
colonial status. The latter comprise a 
quite considerable area and population. 
Very little criticism has appeared, over 
the years, of the British as colonists in 
this region. They have not made any 
outpouring from the home treasury, as 
we have done, but the natives have not 
been exploited, and they have been 
given sympathetic and decent govern- 
ment. 

With France the record has not been 
so good. French ownership has been 
widely spread; there is a large area of 
French colonies over the central and 
eastern part of the South Seas. France 
also extends in patches well to the west, 
with New Caledonia, a few smaller 
islands north of it, and then the New 
Hebrides. The government for those 
largee islands in the last-named group 
is another anomaly; it is called a “con- 
dominium,” and is a mixture of British 
and French colonial officials who are 
under London and Paris respectively. 

The French have a reputation as fair 
colonists in North Africa. Observers of 
recent years think they have not done 
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well by their island subjects in the 
South Seas. The French have never 
looked after them properly—the islands 
were a small part of the French Em- 
pire and they were very far away. 
Since France declined in power and ca- 
pacity, little effort has been directed 
toward the south Pacific, and adminis- 
tration has been inadequate. The crux 
of the situation is that France seems no 
longer able to meet proper responsibili- 
ties for those colonies. She is over- 
extended for her capacity, and, in the 
best interests of the natives, the French 
colonies of the Pacific should pass to 
other hands. 


SECURITY AND WELFARE 


It is my thesis that a correct solution 
of the problems of the Pacific can cover 
both security and welfare. By “se- 


curity” I mean primarily and in the- 


first instance immunity for us against 
outside interference through force. I 
also mean the eventual insurance of 
peace and good order over the Pacific 
Ocean area for the betterment of the en- 
tire world. By “welfare” I mean the 
well-being, health, and satisfactory lives 
of the inhabitants of the Pacific Islands 
mentioned in the foregoing. I believe 
that those two objectives are in no way 
in conflict. 

Security, of course, is now the major 
interest. I hold that safeguarding our- 
selves, by ourselves, is at present our 
first duty. However, despite the dis- 
couragements of the past year, I am 
hopeful of the growth of the United 
Nations into an organization upon which 
we and the world can come to depend 
for peace and security. That growth is 
not going to be as fast as we hoped. 

For one thing, nearly everything 
about a world organization must be 
founded on law—international law. It 
is an old phrase, but this twentieth cen- 
tury has seen the ruin of much that 
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was formerly accepted as international 
law. Building up an acceptable—and 
accepted—body of laws for the world 
will be the hardest task of that sort 
that ever faced man. It is bound to 
take long. It can succeed only by tak- 
ing up the easier areas of agreement 
first and, as time goes on, acquiring a 
momentum which will drive through the 
difficult problems. Until there is a body 
of law which distinguishes and defines 
right and wrong in the dangerous re- 
lations between peoples, there will be 
danger that all international agreements 
will become the “scraps of paper” of un- 
happy memories. 

Another essential in a world organi- 
zation for keeping the peace is power 
available for the enforcement of the in- 
ternational law. There also we face 
slow growth, because the building up 
of a truly international force is so much 
more difficult than is the creation of a 
force for one nation. It is possible to 
assemble armies and equipment in a 
short time. Also possible but more 
dificult would be the collection of offi- 
cers and men of many nationalities. 
That, moreover, would be only the bare 
beginning for an efficient and depend- 
able international police force. 

Everyone knows that the power and 
reliability of an armed force depend 
upon moral factors—the esprit de corps, 
lovalty, and devotion of the men in it. 
The forces for the United Nations will 
be starting with men who speak various 
languages, who grew up under a va- 
riety of cultures, traditions, and loyal- 
ties. ‘They can in time be re-educated, 
transformed, and welded into the instru- 
mentality that is required; but it can- 
not be done quickly. It is a case for 
growth, and forced, hothouse growth 
should not be sought. The United Na- 
tions will have to ‘start with armed con- 
tingents from many nations, subject to 
the orders of the Security Council. 
That cannot be an adequate final solu- 
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tion. “Neither will it be safe for the 
large powers to be forever immune from 
enforcement of laws and agreements. 
In the long run, the control under law 


must be the same for all nations, large , 


and small. Such is the goal to be 
reached when realism permits. 


REALITY Must BE FACED 


Russia’s postwar actions along the 
northwest Pacific codst have not been 
greatly publicized, but we now see that 
our great mistake in the Pacific war 
was encouraging her to come into it. 
She was at no time a really friendly 
ally. Russian power is planted on the 
Pacific and Russia is as aggressive and 
expansive as she ever was under the 
Czars. The actions in Korea and Man- 
churia clearly show the same pattern 
that we see in eastern Europe. 

The enormous population of eastern 
and southeastern Asia is not aggressive 
right now. But the pressure of that 
population—silent though it may now 
be——is an expansive force. It is a broad 
current of life which is now dammed up. 
That is reality. 

Now there is no event in the history 
of the last hundred years that proves 
our Nation to have been expansive and 
aggressive during that period. We now 
stand second to none in our loyalty to 
and support of the United Nations. We 
also, at present, are the only tool with 
the power to enforce peace and order 
over the vast Pacific Ocean. In the in- 
terest of both our own security and that 
of the world, the situation demands that 
we retain possession of the Caroline, 
Marshall, and Marianas Islands. If 
that occupancy should become perma- 
nent, it is likely to be best for the wel- 
fare of the natives. 

From the military standpoint, such 
possession does not mean that we will 
build chains of fortified strongholds; 
that is out of date. Security does re- 
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quire harbors and landing fields which 
forces that are sent to them can de- 
pend upon, and where: they know what 
they will find upon arrival. Expensive 


‘establishments with heavy garrisons are 


not required, and in my opinion we need 
not be very particular in closing them 
off from the world. 


Our COMMITMENTS 


It will be recalled that in February 
1947 we proposed to the Security Coun- 
cil an agreement which gave the terms 
under which we would accept trusteeship 
for those three groups of islands. ` There 
was no opposition, and, after some minor 
changes, the Council unanimously ap- 
proved the agreement. The legal situa- 
tion is therefore clear and there is uni- 
versal acceptance of our administration 
and occupancy. The future of the Caro- 
line, Marshall, and Marianas Islands 
seems settled, at the time of writing. 

There is also a bilateral agreement 
which in principle at least provides that 
the Republic of the Philippines will 
make military bases available to us. 
My own idea, based on thorough pre- 
war study, is that such bases should 
have the least practicable contiguity 
with thick Filipino populations; the 
psychological situation calls for a pau- 
city of day-to-day rubbing between the 
two races. The best location of our 
main base in the Philippines would be 
the Sulu chain of islands, which is in- 
habited by Moros. That would place 
it near the rich but thinly populated 
islands of Borneo, Celebes, Mindanao, 
and others, some hundreds of miles 
west of the Marianas group. 

The foregoing commitments are fairly 
definite and fixed. Whether or not we 
should, for security reasons, extend far- 
ther to the northwest and to the south 
is hazy and nebulous. I, myself, think 
that we should extend part way up the 
Bonins (Iwo Jima), which are a con- 
tinuation of the Marianas chain. 
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The prospect for the Ryukyus (Oki- 
nawa) is most unclear. It is fairly safe 
to say that the group should be trusteed. 
For our acceptance of the trusteeship, 


the balance lies between improved se-' 


curity and the economic burden of a 
half-million people. Perhaps the solu- 
tion will be to entrust Japan again with 
a trusteeship. 

‘To the south of the Carolines and 
Marshalls is that large, island-studded 
area where security responsibilities are 
divided between us on the one hand and 
Great Britain, with Australia and New 
Zealand, on the other. We expended 
much energy in building bases there, 
and conversations go on about our con- 
tinued use of some of them (Manus). 
In those negotiations we deal with three 
governments, and it would be simpler if 
we could deal with Australia and New 
Zealand only. One of the long-range 
developments may well be that overex- 
tended Britain will pass all her colonial 
responsibilities in that area to her two 
Dominions. If they will build up an 
organization suitable for the adminis- 
trative task, a long-range improvement 
can result. In the meantime there 
should be no great trouble in obtaining 
agreements about bases, with Security 
Council approval. So much for the se- 
curity aspect. 


NATIVE WELFARE o 


As for the welfare of the peoples in 
the groups of Pacific islands which we 
occupy, I hold that they will be better 
off than under any other government, 
provided we acquire an administrative 
organization suitable for the work. It 
will require a qualified personnel, de- 
voted to the task, willing to spend many 
years far away from home. Until that 
personnel is built up, the work should 
be left to the Army and Navy; they are 
now doing it, and at least know some- 
thing about it. 
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The best-qualified observers’ think 
that the natives should be undisturbed 
in their culture, tribal customs, and 
local governments. Those observers 
think that our efforts in welfare should 
be confined to two fields—some eco- 
nomic assistance and health. Improve- 
ments in sanitation and reduction of 
disease will lower the death rates and in 
time thus increase the population be- 
yond productive capacity as it now 
stands. By improving interisland com- 
munications and transport to the out- 
side world, some additional self-main- 
tenance capacity can be built up. That 
provision will foster interisland com- 
merce and permit the marketing outside 
the islands of fish, forest products, and 
some goods from “cottage industry.” 
Improved health and sanitation must 
be largely at our expense. Improved 
communications will cost us something. 
But the total will not be large, and, any- 
how, it is our duty. The problem is not 
difficult if common sense is kept to the 
fore dnd the natives are left alone in 
many respects. Starry-eyed idealism 
can do more harm than good. 

Now the islands of France, which 
he far out in the Pacific, do not figure 
in security considerations. From ‘the 
standpoint of welfare of the natives they 
do, and they could be a natural eco- 
nomic and administrative unit with our 
own islands. France is overextended in 
colonies, and her Pacific islands are far 
away to handle. Matters would be im- 
proved if they became included in our 
own trusteeship. 

Similarly, there should be political 
and administrative simplification for the 
British trust territories and colonies 
south of the equator. Great Britain 
also is overextended—geographically at 
least. The natural division of responsi- 
bilities for islands in the southwest Pa- 
cific seems to lie between the two Do- 
minions and ourselves. 

Finally, in advancing the thesis that 
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security and welfare of natives go to- 
gether and in believing that this Nation 
should extend its mantle so far out into 
the Pacific, I do not fear the cry of 


“imperialism”—-whatever it may mean. 
Our record as colonists in the Pacific is 
too good for us to fear criticism from 
any source. 
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1931—34, and Chairman of the General Board of the Navy, 1936-39. He was in com- 
mand of the Asiatic Fleet, 1939-42. During the ABDA organization under General 
Wavell he commanded all Allied naval forces in the Java area. He was retired in Feb- 


ruary 1945. 
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By STANLEY K. HORNBECK 


THe POLITICAL ENTITIES INVOLVED 


ISCUSSION of the subject, “The 
United States and the Nether- 
lands East Indies,” calls for considera- 
tion at the outset of three entities. We 
might, perhaps, take the United States 
for granted. It may be well, however, 
to have certain facts especially in mind. 
The United States is an Occidental 
country; located in the north temperate 
zone and in the “New World”; endowed 
with vast and varied resources; peo- 
pled mostly from Europe, especially 
northern Europe; its political and so- 
cial concepts and practices predomi- 
nantly of Anglo-Saxon origin; its peo- 
ple knowing a good deal about Europe 
but all too little about Asia, especially 
eastern Asia, and by and large not 
greatly interested, except in periods of 
crisis, in the politics of any foreign 
country or area; large, rich, powerful, 
idealistic, self-confident. 

As a political entity we were born of 
revolt. We are inclined to envision 
other peoples in our own image—to a 
degree—and to assume that other peo- 
ples can and should do as, we think, we 
have done, or as, we think, we are 
doing. We have a tendency to believe 
that people who want freedom should 
have freedom and that any who are 
conservative about according freedom 
are oppressors. 

The Netherlands East Indies is a 
part, a very important part, of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands. That 


Kingdom is made up of the metropolitan’ 


area, “Holland,” in Europe; the West 
Indies in America; and the East Indies 
in Asia. It is a political entity created 
by the forceful effort of a sturdy, 
imaginative, intelligent, resourceful, 
courageous, determined, religiously in- 


clined and comparatively liberal people. 

The Dutch know something, even as 
do the people of the United States, 
about fighting for freedom and attain- 
ing independence. They believe, as do 
we, that in union there is strength. 
Having achieved union and attained 
independence, the Netherlands in Eu- 
rope was for two centuries a republic— 
and during that period its people sailed 
the seven seas and established their 
empire. It emerged from the Napole- 
onic period a constitutional monarchy, 
with governmental authority throughout 
the empire vested in the Crown. It de- 
veloped a parliamentary system. In 
1901 its Government proclaimed new 
and liberal principles for the governing 
of the colonies, and its course has since 
then been guided by those principles. 
The various parts of the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands are strategically lo- 
cated. The Dutch are a people closely 
akin in culture and in outlook to the 
people of the United States and the 
people of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. They played a valiant and 
valuable part as our allies in World War 
II. They are friendly to the United 
States and hostile to our enemies. With 
or without their overseas territories, 
they are: of outstanding importance 
among the “small” or “middle” powers. 

The Netherlands East Indies is a re- 
gion rather than as yet a self-integrat- 
ing and cohesive political entity. With 
its several thousand islands, just off the 
Asiatic Continent and north of Aus- 
tralia, strung for` more than 3,000 miles 
along the equator, with a total area of 
more than 700,000 square miles and a 
population of approximately 70,000,000 


d 


people, it has been called “the world’s , 


richest island empire.” 
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This region is of political, economic, 
and strategic importance to the whole 
world. 

Within its population there are by 
racial origins four major groups. More 
than half of the whole population is in 
Java. In that island alone there are 
three differing native groups. Taking 
the region as a whole, there are many 
groups and cultures, some of the former 
able and some of the latter high, and 
several religions. Among the alien 
population elements there are about 
one and a half million Chinese, about 


250,000 Dutch and Eurasians, perhaps’ 


as many as 90,000 Arabians, some 
Hindus (East Indians), and a few each 
of British, Americans, Australians, Japa- 
nese, Germans, Italians, and French. 

Contact between the Dutch in the 
East Indies and those in the mother 
country has been close. Contact be- 
tween the Chinese in the Indies and 
those in China is rapidly becoming 
closer than in the past. 


DUTCH ACHIEVEMENTS IN EAST 
INDIES 


Dutch conquest of the East Indies 


began some 350 years ago and has 
never been entirely completed. There 
was a period in which the British took 
possession. The Netherlands East In- 
dies as we ‘have known it is, however, 
essentially a Dutch creation, developed 
since the Napoleonic wars. The Dutch 
gave to a vast group of scattered islands 
a political integration; they established 
throughout that area conditions of law, 
order, and internal peace; they devel- 
oped the area economically; they set its 
peoples on the roadway of social and 
political progress. Generally speaking, 
they left in force the local laws and 
customs. It has been a feature of their 
policy and practice to respect the in- 
digenous cultures and strengthen the 
basis of economic life and welfare. The 
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physical success of their various efforts 
is indicated by the amazing increase of 
the population in the island most de- ` 
veloped, Java, from a figure in 1815 of 
approximately 4,500,000 to a figure in 
1915 of approximately 34,000,000. 

The Dutch have created Western- 
managed plantations.and industries, and 
in so doing have given to all concerned 
the benefits of Western knowledge, 
methods, and services. They have de- 
veloped a great export trade, in which 
much of what is exported is produced 
by natives cultivating their own hold- 
ings. Three generations ago (1867- 
70) they passed laws which have pre- 
vented purchase by Western enterprises 
of village farmlands. They have devel- 
oped the transportation services which 
have made possible a very profitable 
interisland and overseas trade. ‘They 
have provided, both in Holland and in 
the Indies, scientific training for service 
in the Indies. They have sent into that 
service large numbers of their best men 
and women, many of whom have estab- 
lished themselves and their families 
permanently in the Indies. They have 
invested in these enterprises many 
Dutch lives, much of Dutch skill and 
effort, and more than a little of Dutch 
capital. They have, of course, profited 
by all this; but so have the Indonesians 
and so have other peoples. 


DUTCH ADMINISTRATION 


The idea that the Dutch administra- 
tion in the East Indies has been a 
regime of severe exploitation is in large 
part a carry-over from knowledge and 
impressions of what that administration 
was previous to, say, 1870. During the 
past seventy-five years, and especially 
since 1901, the character of that regime 
has changed—just as has the character 
of the regimes in, for instance, British 
India and the British Crown colonies. 
The United States is not the only coun- 
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try whose people have come to look 
with disapproval on the practices of the 
` old imperialism. During recent decades 
there has become widely prevalent 
among the Dutch a concept that they 
have a mission to perform as well as a 
livelihood to gain in the Indies—and by 
and large they have shaped their ad- 
ministration accordingly. 

Whatever may have been the faults 
and shortcomings of their colonial ad- 
ministration, the Dutch seem, to greater 
extent than has been the case with 
other Europeans administering depend- 
éncies in the Far East, to have identi- 
fied themselves in the East Indies with 
the region and its people. Illustrative, 
for example, of their attitude, and note- 
worthy from any point of view, is the 
fact that when in 1942 the Japanese oc- 
cupation of the Indies was imminent, 
the Governor General chose, along with 
most of the other Dutch officials, to re- 
main in the country; the few high offi- 
cials who left the country did so under 
his orders; and the wives and children 
of all of these stayed in the Indies and 
shared in the hardships inflicted by the 
Japanese. There was at no time a with- 
drawal or exodus of the Dutch, such as 
occurred in the cases of some other of 
the European populations in “dependent 
areas” in southeastern Asia. 

In one thing conspicuously, the Dutch 
seem to have failed. The prewar atti- 
tude and conduct of many of them in 
personal contacts and relationships with 
the native peoples was such as to in- 
spire, not good will, confidence, and 
loyalty, but suspicion, resentment, and 
even bitter antipathy. And the history 
of Dutch colonial administration, e al- 
though it shows benevolence and benefi- 


cence, shows also a sternness and rig- 


idity which, while it might command 
respect among Occidental peoples, could 
not make for affection and devotion on 
the part of Oriental subjects in general 
toward Occidental rulers as such. 
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NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 


The official Dutch policy regarding 
the East Indies since the beginning of 
the present century has been that which 
was enunciated in the often cited ad- 
dress of September 1901 from the 
Throne, in which Queen Wilhelmina af- 
firmed “the Netherlands has a moral 
duty to fulfill towards the people of the 
Indies” and charted the course for the 
so-called “ethical” policy. Incidentally, 
one among the consequences of pursuit 
of this policy has been the conception, 
birth, and development of the Indo- 
nesian nationalist movement. 

In 1916 the States-General authorized 
the creation in the East Indies of a local 
representative council, the Volksraad, of 
mixed racial composition, in part ap- 
pointed and in part elected. In 1918 
this People’s Council began its function- 
ing. In 1925 it was given a share in 
the legislative process. In 1927 the na- 
tive population was given a larger place 
in the Council. On November 13, 1941 
the Netherlands Government announced 
that a conference of the four component 
parts of the Empire would be held after 
the war to draft plans for a thorough 
reform of the constitutional relation- 
ships between and among these parts. 
On December 6, 1942 Queen Wilhelmina 
in a formal statement promised recon- 
struction of the Kingdom on a basis of 
“complete partnership.” 

Movements for independence or po- 
litical emancipation, almost universal in 
dependent areas throughout the world, 
appear in most cases to stem primarily 
from social madadjustments rather than 
from political or economic causes. The 
nationalist movement in Indonesia is 
said to date from as far back as 1908. 
It attracted adverse and repressive at- 
tention from the Government in the 
twenties. and thirties. It made sub- 
stantial gains during the Japanese oc- 
cupation, and it was given real life at 
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the moment of the Japanese capitula- 
tion. 


JAPANESE OCCUPATION 


During the four decades which date 
from 1904, the Japanese inflicted defeat 
or terrific reverses in battle upon the 
armed forces of no fewer than six Oc- 
cidental nations—thereby breaking for- 
ever the tradition of Occidental mili- 
tary invincibility and encouraging all 
Oriental peoples to assert themselves 
against Western domination. 

In the East Indies—as elsewhere— 
the Japanese occupation was destruc- 
tive, disruptive, and demoralizing. It 
suspended all activities and influence of 
the Dutch and of their allies. It stimu- 
lated anti-Occidental feeling. It af- 
forded opportunity for the leaders of 
the local nationalist movement to exer- 
cise their talents—some in support of 
and some against the invaders, some 
with loyalty to and some toward de- 
struction of the Dutch regime. 

The Japanese did not “encourage” 
the nationalist movement in Indonesia— 
as such; but they did release various 
nationalist leaders from exile or im- 
prisonment and make bid for their sup- 
port by giving promises of ultimate 
independence; they did, when it be- 
. came apparent that Japan was defeated, 
authorize and assist in the declaring of 
Indonesian independence; and they did 
then turn over to Indonesians the ad- 
ministrative machinery and many of the 
instruments, including weapons, of the 
occupation. 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


Thus it was Japanese action that 
ushered in the proclaiming of the Re- 
public. The proclaiming was done by 
two Indonesian leaders, both of whom 
had been, whatever their motives, among 
those who co-operated with the Japa- 
nese. 
were made in conference, in Indo-China, 


Arrangements for this action . 
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a few days before the Japanese capitula- 
tion, between Japanese military authori- _ 
ties and these two Indonesian leaders. 
The capitulation took place on August 
15, 1945. The proclamation of the in- 
dependence of “the Indonesian people” 
and of “the Republic of Indonesia,” all 
in one brief paragraph, was issued at 
Batavia on August 17. 

From the Japanese point of view, the 
Indonesian independence movement be- 
came at that point a projection and 
continuation of Japan’s offensive against 
the Occident. Having supervised the 
declaring of Indonesian independence 
and having given the Republican lead- 
ers a going administrative organization, 
the Japanese military feel that there is 
still being carried on one at least of the 
campaigns upon which they had em- 
barked and to which they are still com- 
mitted. 


ALLIED OCCUPATION 


The Japanese capitulation came sud- 
denly and found the Allied military au- 
thorities not prepared for immediate 
action in the East Indies. The Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff assigned to the 
British the task of conducting opera- 


‘tions of occupation there. 


The tardy arrival and the small num- 
ber—for some time—of the British (and 
some Dutch) forces sent to Java gave 
the Japanese and the Indonesians the 
opportunity, of which they took full 
advantage, to effect the transfer by the 
former to the latter of large quantities 
of weapons and material which should 
have been surrendered by the Japanese 
to the occupying forces. Possession of 
thes® by the Indonesians, together with 
paucity of equipment and facilities at 
the disposal of the occupying forces, 
impeded and delayed the carrying out 
of the tasks of taking into custody and 
evacuating the Japanese and of freeing 
the internees—mostly Europeans and 
Eurasians—from the prison camps; and 
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when later the British forces were re- draft agreement was announced; and 


placed by the Dutch, neither of those 
tasks had been completed. There are 
still in the islands a considerable num- 
ber of Japanese and some Germans, and 
more than a few of these are said to be 
now in the employ of the Republic. 


NEGOTIATIONS 


There was for several months a great _ 


deal of violence on the part of Indo- 
nesian armed forces opposed to the pres- 
ence of any Allied forces, and by miscel- 
laneous armed bands over whom no 
authorities of any sort seem to have 
had any control. Meanwhile the na- 
tionalist political leaders busied them- 
selves with the tasks of forming a gov- 
ernment, giving the Republic substance, 
and bidding for recognition. 

The Dutch refused to negotiate with 
Mr. Achmed Soekarno, the President of 
the Republic. Soekarno stepped into 
the background, remaining President, 
and put forward as Premier Mr. Sutan 
Sjahrir, a Socialist, who had opposed 
Japan and who is regarded as a “mod- 
erate.” With diplomatic assistance by 
British representatives, entry upon ne- 
gotiations was then effected. 

The Dutch Government has had a’ 
difficult task in the effort on the one 
hand to bring about agreement at home 
and on the other hand to achieve an 
agreement—several agreements, in fact 
—in the East Indies. No group of offi- 
cials at top level ever worked harder or 
more conscientiously upon a problem 
of vital concern to their country than 
have the Dutch, in The Hague and in 
Batavia, on this problem of the Indies. 

In the autumn of 1946 the Nether- 
lands Government sent to the Indies a 
Commission-General under the leader- 
ship of ex-Premier Schermerhorn. On 
October 14 an agreement was reached 
for a truce. On November 4 “cease 
fire” orders were issued. On November 
15 the initialing at Linggadjati of a 


on November 18 the text of that draft 
was published. 


THE LINGGADJATI AGREEMENT . 


In that document, the Linggadjati 
Agreement, the Netherlands Govern- 
ment undertakes to recognize a Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Indonesia as 
exercising de facto authority in Java, 
Madura, and Sumatra, and it is pro- 
vided that areas occupied by Nether- 
lands forces are to be absorbed gradu- 
ally into the territory of the Republic, 
this process to be completed by Janu- 
ary 1, 1949. The Netherlands and the 
Republic are to co-operate “in the rapid 
formation of a sovereign democratic 
state,’ on a federal basis, this state to 
be called the United States of Indonesia 
and to consist of the Republic, the State 
of East Indonesia, and Borneo. There 
is to be established a Netherlands- 
Indonesia Union consisting of the Neth- 
erlands in Europe, the United States of 
Indonesia, Surinam, and Curacao. This 
Union is to have official machinery of 
its own—to promote the joint interests 
of the Kingdom of the Netherlands and 
the United States of Indonesia. That 
machinery is to effect co-operation in 
the fields of foreign relations, defense, 
some matters of finance, and subjects of 
an economic and cultural character. 
The Union is to have at its head the 
King (Queen) of the Netherlands, and 
decreés and resolutions concerning the 
joint interests are to be issued by its 
organs in the name of the King 
(Queen). The Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands and the Republic are to take steps 
immediately after the formation of the 
Union to obtain admission of the United 
States of Indonesia as a member of the 
United Nations. The Government of 
the Republic undertakes to recognize 
the claims of all non-Indonesians to 
restoration of their rights and their 
goods in so far as these are exercised or 
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found in the territory over which the 
Republic exercises de facto authority, 
and a joint commission is to be set up 
to implement this provision. Under cer- 
tain circumstances resort is to be had 
to arbitration, and in certain eventuali- 
ties to the International Court of Jus- 
tice. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


There followed, among the Dutch 
and among the Indonesians, much dis- 
cussion of this draft. When the Neth- 
erlands Government was nearing a de- 
cision to authorize its Commission-Gen- 
eral to sign, the American Government 
issued, on December 17, 1946, a state- 
ment expressing gratification, saying 
that it hoped that the basic principles 
of the agreement would enable the 
Dutch and the Indonesians to work to- 
gether, characterizing the agreement as 
“evidence of high statesmanship dis- 
played by the delegations,” and stating 
that the United States Government 
would “watch with close interest the 
measures undertaken to make it effec- 
tive.” Shortly thereafter the Nether- 
lands Government announced that it 
had authorized its Commission-General 
to sign, but was binding itself only to 
what had previously been agreed upon 
as explained in the memorandum with 
which the Commission-General had ac- 
companied the text of the draft. 

On the home front the Netherlands 
Government, many of whose members 
have personal knowledge of the East 
Indies and which is realistic in outlook 
and liberal in attitude, has had hard 
‘going with various conservative ele- 
ments which are opposed to granting 
independence, which believe that Indo- 
nesian independence would be ruinous 
both to the Netherlands and to the 
Indonesians, which have contended that 
a determined show of force would 
speedily be conclusive, and which urge 
that such be made. 
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On December 25, 1946 there was 


brought into existence—on the basis of 


an agreement reached between the 
Dutch and leaders from the islands 
other. than Java, Sumatra, and Borneo 
—a new and separate political entity, 
the State of East Indonesia. 

On March 25, 1947 representatives 
of the Netherlands Government and of 
the Indonesian Republic signed the 
Linggadjati Agreement. The Dutch ac- 
tion in that context constituted a recog- 
nition of the de facto authority of the 
Government of the Republic in the areas 
where it exercises control. Since’ then 
the Netherlands Prime Minister and 
the Minister for Overseas Territories 
have made a visit to the East Indies to 
see for themselves and to confer with 
local leaders. In May the Netherlands 
Government sent to the Republican 
Government a communication offering 
suggestions for early implementation of 
the agreement and at the same time 
demanding action in conformity with 
the Dutch interpretation of the pro- 
visions of the agreement. ‘This step is 
understood to have been given some 
measure of moral support by the Brit- 
ish and American Governments. The 
Government of the Republic soon (on 
June 8) gave a reply the contents of 
which the Dutch are reported to have 
found so disconcerting that many of 
them have concluded that the views of 
those elements which have advocated 
use of force will have to be adopted. 

Meanwhile the conflict within the 
Government of the Republic continued. 
The Premier, Mr. Sjahrir, advocating 
moderation and compromise, and ready 
to accede to Dutch demands that there 
be at the head of the interim govern- 
ment of the United States of Indonesia 
a representative of the Netherlands 
Crown and that there be constituted 
a joint Dutch-Indonesian gendarmery, 
was overwhelmingly opposed by his 
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Cabinet associates. He presented his 
resignation and he is being replaced. 

At this point the American Govern- 
ment appears to have thrown its moral 
influence heavily into the scales, urging 
officially that the Indonesian Republic 
co-operate at once with the Netherlands 
Government toward formation of the 
interim government and promising to 
discuss economic assistance when that 
government is formed. Both the Indo- 
nesians and the Dutch are reported to 
have welcomed this intervention. If 
the negotiators now find it possible to 
conclude a further agreement and the 
envisaged co-operation eventuates, the 
United States will have made a very 
real contribution to the cause of resolv- 
ing political controversies by peaceful 
means. 


WITHIN THE REPUBLIC 


Indonesian nationalism, in common 
with other colonial nationalisms, repre- 
sents reaction against the unsatisfac- 
tory features of alien domination. In 
it there is a substantial element of per- 
sonal feeling. 

There are in Indonesian internal poli- 
tics many groups and shadings. Nearly 
- all groups are bent on independence, 
but there is far from unity among them 
in regard to the degree of independence 
and the kind of government which they 
want. Among them there are at one 
extreme the armed bands composed 
mostly of “hotheads” and so-called 
radicals; there is an influential group 
whose members are committed to the 
ideals, the patterns, and the program 
planted. and cultivated by the *Japa- 
nese: there is a Communist element; 
and there are—at center and toward 
the right—-various groups designated 
“moderates,” most of whose members, 
while calling for independence, haye 
favored procedures of agreement by 
negotiation and of conciliation of the 
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Occident in general, whence they hope 
to attract support. 

Sjahrir has apparently advocated 
democratic socialism and co-operation 
with the Dutch. The problem of his 
leadership has been complicated by the 
difficulty of dealing effectively with the 
pro- Japanese elements, the radicals, and 
the extreme leftists—with all of whom 
he has had to contend. The elements 
which are—or which would be if they 
were articulate—considered conservative 
are practically without influence, for 
they do not dare currently to take any 
action in opposition to the general 
trend. 

It is difficult to appraise the extent 
and the quality of Soviet influence in 
relation to the Government of the Re- 
public or among the various peoples of 
the islands. There are among observ- 
ers wide differences of opinion and of 
affirmation on this subject. Whatever 
may be the truth at present, it is a 
point not to be overlooked that the 
situation which now prevails in the Re- 
public offers an invitation to and a 
fertile field for Communist infiltration 
and influence. 

Many of the Republican leaders are 
said to envisage the establishing of a 
totalitarian one-party system; and some 


‘reports are to the effect that President 


Soekarno has been accorded by his fol- 
lowers powers not unlike those which 
were yielded by the Germans to the 
Fuehrer. In the present Cabinet the 
majority of positions are held by mem- 
bers of the Moslem Party; next in num- 
ber by Socialists; none by Communists. 
Sjahrir calls for putting foremost, not 
nationalism, not racial antagonism, but 
democracy. At the same time he calls 
for eradication of “Anglo-American capi- 
talism and imperialism” and of “world 
imperialism.” 


INTEREST OF THE UNITED STATES 
The interest of the United States in 
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relation to the Netherlands East Indies 
cannot reasonably. be separated from 
our interest and concern in relation to 
the Netherlands in Europe. The fu- 
ture of the former will be substantially 
affected by what happens in and regard- 
ing the latter, and vice versa. Eco- 
nomically those areas are closely inter- 
dependent. Just as the German occupa- 
tion was extremely destructive in the 
one, so the Japanese occupation was in 
the other. Recovery in each will de- 
pend in no small measure on recovery in 
the other. The prewar prosperity of 
each and both was a product of a com- 
bination of Dutch energy, skill, leader- 
ship, facilities, and capital with Indo- 
_ nesian resources and labor. To make 
that combination again effective there 
is need for restoration of conditions of 
order and security in the Indies, to- 
gether with replacement of equipment 
and instrumentalities both there and in 
the mother country. For this, each 
needs the help of the other and both 
need the help, in terms of machinery 
and financing, of the United States. 

In world affairs, the contributions 
made by the Dutch to economic and 
cultural developments—-wherever they 
have appeared—have been, in propor- 
tion to the numbers of the Dutch, out- 
standing. Before World War II, Neth- 
etlands investments in the United 
States and Netherlands purchases of 
American goods are estimated to have 
been, on a relative basis, surprisingly 
large. In trade, the Netherlands and 
its overseas territories together are 
credited with having taken about 5 per 
cent of United States exports and hav- 
ing supplied about 10 per cent of 
United States imports. In that trade 
the United States bought from the East 
Indies more than it sold them, but what 
it bought was of particular importance 
to it: principally rubber, tin, kapok, 
pepper, cinchona bark, palm oil, and 
tapioca. During the years just preced- 
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ing Pearl Harbor this trade increased 
enormously, and American investments _ 
in the Indies, not large comparatively 
but substantial absolutely, also were in- 
creasing. 

The Indonesians have by now pro- 
ceeded far on the roadway to independ- 
ence. The important thing today is not 
that they should attain complete and 
absolute independence at once; rather, 
it is that the last steps be taken in such 
manner and by such stages as will in- 
volve the minimum of hardship and the 
maximum of justice and security and 
opportunity to the greatest number. 
There are rights and obligations in- 
volved: there are Indonesian interests, 
Dutch interests, and world interests in- 
volved. The problem is a political, an 
economic, a legal, a social, a moral 
problem—in brief, a comprehensive hu- 
man problem. It is a problem which 
challenges the intelligence, the sincerity, 
and the good will both of the Dutch 
and of the Indonesians, and, in addi- 
tion, of several other nations, not least 
of which is ours. 

The Netherlands in Europe is of stra- 
tegic importance—especially so to Great 
Britain and the United States. It is in 
keeping with service of American inter- 
ests and foreign policies that the Dutch 
—and all their neighbors in western Eu- 
rope—sutrvive, prosper, and remain free. 
For us, believing in survival and spread 
of democracy, those countries constitute 
an eastern frontier. The Netherlands 
East Indies also are of strategic impor- 
tance; and it is in keeping with service 
of our ideals that opportunity for them 
to qualify for freedom be afforded and 
not*be destroyed. For us, they along 
with China constitute, strategically 
speaking, a western frontier. What 
they become politically and economi- 
cally will depend in no small measure 
on our attitude and performance in re- 
gard to them and to other peoples most 
interested in them. 
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World politics and international rela- 
_ tions are a chain-woven fabric. Effec- 
tive conducting of foreign relations calls 
for constant and skillful correlating of 
many strands and links. 


Past POLICIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Active concern of the United States 
regarding southeastern Asia has devel- 
oped only since the end of World War 
I. Although we had long enjoyed 
. friendly and mutually beneficial rela- 
tions with the Netherlands, not until the 
time of the Washington Conference did 
we become really aware of the fact that 
southeastern Asia was of practical im- 
port to us, 

In 1921, after the negotiation at the 
Washington Conference of the Four- 
Power Treaty regarding Insular Pos- 
sessions in the Pacific, the American 
Government along with the govern- 
ments of the other signatory powers in- 
formed the Netherlands Government 
that it was its firm resolve “to respect 
the rights of the Netherlands in relation 
to their insular possessions in the re- 
gion of the Pacific Ocean.” 

In 1940, on April 17, Secretary of 
State Hull issued a statement indicative 
of the then American concern: “Inter- 
vention in the domestic affairs of the 
Netherlands Indies or any alteration of 
their status quo by other than peaceful 
processes would be prejudicial to the 
cause of stability, peace, and security 
. not only in the region of the Nether- 
lands Indies but in the entire Pacific 
area.” And the United States began to 
give the Indies some measure of sup- 
port against the actual and potential 
Axis pressures. j 

The German occupation of the Neth- 
erlands in Europe (in May 1940) 
forced the United States to think seri- 
ously of possibilities in and regarding 
the Netherlands Indies and of our po- 
sition in the Pacific as well as in the 
Atlantic. The Japanese occupation of 
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the Netherlands East Indies a year and 
a half later brought realization of the 
degree to which we had become de- 
pendent on that area for various vital 
commodities. 

For some weeks after Pearl Harbor 
the Netherlands East Indies were of 
obviously great importance to us and 
had our attention; but from the moment 
when they were occupied by the Japa- 
nese we for three years gave them 
thought only as a part of an ultimate 
military problem, a part the considera- 
tion of which might be—and was, as far 
as popular interest was concerned—de- 
ferred. 

What may have been the arguments 
used and the considerations weighed 
when the decision was made to commit 
to the British the tasks of military oc- 
cupation in the Netherlands East In- 
dies, it is not possible now to say. As- 
sumption is made that European policy 
makers desired that after the war the 
various dependencies should be restored 
to the prewar sovereigns respectively, 
and that American policy makers felt it 
neither desirable nor expedient that 
United States armed forces be used 
toward that end. 

Thus, the policy of the United States 
with regard to developments in the Eu- 
ropean dependencies in southeastern 
Asia became one of acquiescence and 
abstention—a policy of noninvolve- 
ment. In pursuance of that policy the 
United States has supplied no troops 
for operations in the East Indies, and 
has placed restrictions on the uses to 
be made by the British and the Dutch 
of American equipment and facilities. 
At the same time, the American Gov- 
ernment has made statements of policy 
suggesting that this country would view 
with favor action by the various Euro- 
pean governments directed toward giv- 
ing their dependencies self-government 
looking toward independence. The 
course pursued has partaken of some of 
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the characteristics of our earlier com- 
mitments to policies of “neutrality,” in 
pursuance of which we in effect at- 
tempted to support neither side and yet 
favored one and hoped not unduly to 
offend the other. We had principles, 
we had sympathies, and we had hopes; 
but we thought we could best leave the 
resolving of issues to the parties obvi- 
ously most concerned—until, issues 
breeding issues, we ourselves were at- 
tacked and could no longer choose. 


CURRENT INTEREST AND CONCERN 


The primary tangible interest of the 
United States in the dependent areas is 
in relation to development of natural 
resources and distribution of goods. 
Best service of that interest calls, how- 
ever, for existence of political stability, 
which in turn calls for establishment 
and maintenance of order; these, in 
turn, tending toward effective produc- 
tion and effective distribution. Tan- 
gible interest and intangible or indirect 
interest thus are interwoven. Policies 
of acquiescent noninvolvement or neu- 
trality with regard to situations in 
which peace, justice, and security are 
among the issues are essentially nega- 
tive in so far as serving of those inter- 
ests is concerned. It would have been 
difficult, however, for the United States 
to take sides between the Dutch and 
‘the Indonesians; for, had we taken 
either side we would have found our- 
selves, in the light of other commit- 
ments and courses, in a position of in- 
consistency. 

In the presence of controversy and 
conflict such as have developed between 
the Dutch and the Indonesians, we are 
caught in a dilemma. We have long en- 
joyed reciprocal friendly relations with 
the Dutch; we believe in legitimacy; it 
is to our interest that the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands be and remain a strong 
political entity; it is to our interest that 
law and order prevail and that com- 
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merce and industry be rapidly restored. 
At the same time, our popular opinion — 
is, for various reasons, critical of the 
Dutch record in the Indies; we are 
habitually sympathetic toward what we 
believe to be the “under dog”; we are 
traditionally opposed to what we con- 
ceive to be imperialism; we feel funda- 
mentally that peoples who aspire to 
freedom should be accorded freedom; 
and we cherish, apparently, a specula- 
tive belief that the East Indies might 
under Indonesian rule contribute more 
to the world’s economy and to the cause 
of peace than under Dutch rule. 

In last analysis, we have since World 
War IT and until very recently been so 
preoccupied with the problem of Ger- 
many, the problem of relations with 
the Soviet Union, problems of Europe 
in general, the problem of Japan, the 
problem of China, problems of the 
United Nations, and our own domestic 
problems, that we have had left neither 
time nor inclination to put our minds 
intently on the many angles and the 
hard realities of problems of dependent 
areas in faraway southeast Asia. We 
have given that region little thought or 
attention beyond a certain amount of 
comment and occasional offers of ad- 
vice. 

Yet what happens in and with regard 
to that region and its parts may ulti- 
mately be of great consequence to us. 
It is of importance that the Netherlands 
East Indies and neighboring regions, 
including the Philippines, shall be se- 
cure, shall not be controlled or menaced 
by any power whose policies are in op- 
position to those of the United States, 
shafl enjoy prosperity and stability, and 
shall be friendly to us and accord us 
equal opportunity and nondiscrimina- 
tory treatment. We would consider it 
desirable that the political regimes in 
those areas rest on a sound foundation 
of agreement; that they be devoted to 
the advancement of the peoples over 
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and for whom they function; that they 
_ be based on the consent and have the 
support of those peoples; that they be 
capable of making and honoring inter- 
national commitments; that, in being 
and in doing these things, they be able 
to make reasonable contribution toward 
the cause of world peace, world security, 
world welfare. 

The question what should be our atti- 
tude and policy in regard to the prob- 
lem of the East Indies is an integral 
part of a larger question, that of ous 
attitude and policy in regard to the 
whole of the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, and it should be dealt with as 
such. Appropriate handling of it calls 
for consideration of tangible interests, 
of course—such matters as investments 
and trade, past, present, and prospec- 
tive—-but, and far more important, it 
calls above all for a full appreciation of 
our fundamental interests, as conceived 
in the determining of our major and 
world-wide objectives, and for action 
comprehensively in accordance there- 
with. A guiding principle may well be 
sought—and be found—in a thoughtful 
scrutiny and a practical application of 
a concept expressed by Secretary of 
State Hull in the course of a letter to 
Vice President Garner on January 8, 
1938. Mr. Hull said in part: 


The interest and concern of the United 
States in [situations throughout the world] 
are not measured by the number of Ameri- 
can citizens residing in a particular coun- 
try at a particular moment nor by the 
amount of investment of American citi- 
zens there nor by the volume of trade. 
There is a broader and much more funda- 
mental interest-—which is, that orderly proc- 
esses in international relationships be main- 
tained... . The United States is deeply 
interested in supporting by peaceful means 
influences contributory to preservation and 
encouragement of orderly processes .. . 


On the basis of the latest reports 
(June 28, 1947) from Batavia, it ap- 
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pears that our policy makers have just 
now put the United States again offi- 
cially “on the beam” in regard to this 
matter of our interest and concern in 
relation to the East Indies. The As- 
sociated Press states (June 28) that in 
the United States aide-mémoire of re- 
cent date the American Government has — 
declared that it “necessarily must be 
concerned with developments in Indo- 
nesia as a factor in world stability, both 
economic and political’ and that it 
“wishes therefore” to urge, action in 
conformity with its belief that “the im- 
mediate formation of an interim gov- 
ernment, as proposed by the Nether- 
lands Government and accepted in prin- 
ciple by the Indonesian Government, is 
urgently necessary.” 


OBJECTIVES AND CHALLENGE 


The great objectives of the United 
States in foreign policy are peace, se- 
curity, justice, and, in general, human 
welfare and progress. 

The circumstances in which we in the 
United States live are such that it is 
not easy for us to understand the Dutch, 
their Kingdom, and their problems; it is 
far from easy for us to understand In- 
donesia, its peoples, and their prob- 
lems; it is very difficult for us to un- 
derstand the issues that are involved in 
the problem of relations between and 
among the various parts of the King- 
dom of the Netherlands and between 
those parts—individually and collec- 
tively—-and ourselves. But, toward 
adequately serving our own interests, 
it is essential that we overcome those 
difficulties. We cannot afford to neglect 
areas so important, a political integra- 
tion so significant, potentialities so great 
as exist within this realm of many parts 
the composition of which, for future 
purposes, is now a vital issue between 
the major of its component parts. There 
is need that we know and understand 
the areas, the peoples, the various prob- 
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lems, ‘the over-all issue involved; "and 
that we give to all of these sympathetic 
consideration and effective attention. 
In the formulating and executing of 
our policies, the task of choosing, chart- 
ing, and pursuing a wise course, fair to 
the Dutch and to the Indonesians and 
duly considerate of our own and the 
world’s best interests, is a challenge to 
the alertness of our democracy to re- 
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alities. Our performance in this con- 
nection will be a test of the capacity of 
our people and our Government to view 
world affairs in perspective, to make 
our political strategy global, to dis- 
charge the responsibilities of leadership 
which are more and more devolving 
upon us in consequence of the position 
which has become ours in the Family 
of Nations. 
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American Policy Toward China 


By Davi NELSON ROWE 


EFORE attempting to discuss our 
policy toward China, it is neces- 
sary to give some Initial attention to 
that country itself, for the situation of 
modern China is in one sense both the 
cause and the end product of the poli- 
cies of foreign countries toward her. 
This situation may be generally de- 
scribed as one of political and military 
weakness, a weakness that began to 
make itself apparent a century ago, and 
has developed to the present stage with 
numerous fluctuations in trend. 

It is this weakness of China which 
during the past century has placed it 
more in the position of an objective of 
the process of balancing power in inter- 
national politics, and less in that of a 
positive participant in that process. 
Thus the extension of world power 
rivalries to China in the nineteenth cen- 
tury resulted in the progressive politi- 
cal, economic, and territorial victimi- 
zation of that country at the hands of 
rival imperialisms. Under these cir- 
cumstances there gradually developed a 
desire, chiefly felt by the British but 
also reflected in American policy and 
thinking, to prevent this process of vic- 
timization from achieving its logical 
and seemingly inevitable end in the 
complete division of China into a group 
of colonial possessions of the European 
powers. To prevent this process and 
to preserve China would mean the pres- 
ervation of equal commercial opportu- 
nity for all powers interested in the 
China trade. This would be particu- 
larly desirable to the British in view of 
their generally advantageous position in 
trade and finance. It would also pre- 
serve China’s character as a buffer zone, 
although of dubious stability, between 
imperial Russia in northern Asia and 


imperial Britain in southern Asia. 

The idea of the preservation of the 
sovereignty and independence of small 
or weak states in Asia was also a cor- 
nerstone of American. policy, founded 
equally upon commercial interest, and 
with a real element of Revolutionary 
American anticolonialism thrown in. 
Thus it was that the open door policy 
was proposed by the United States at 
that moment at the close of the nine- 
teenth century when the complete par- 
tition of China seemed imminent. The 
open door policy must thus be un- 
derstood as an invitation to modified 
international self-denial, designed to 
help preserve China as a whole as an 
open arena for international commercial 
profit-seeking. Since the quality of 
self-denial is not typical of great states 
or of those with ambitions to be great, 
the open door policy has during the past 
half-century successively been the ob- 
ject of advocacy, formed agreement and 
adherence, and open abandonment and 
denial. During all this time, however, 
the policy has been retained as the cor- 
nerstone in our own relations with 
China. Since the First World War the 
primary objective of the policy has 
been to prevent Japanese expansionism 
from attaining the aim previously feared 
from European imperialism, namely, the 
total extinction of Chinese sovereignty. 


PATTERN OF CHINESE POLITICS 
It was about the year 1927 that the 


. present pattern of Chinese politics was 


clearly established. The part played 
by foreign powers in this process was 
highly influential, if not dominant. 
The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
for instance, at the invitation of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, provided the initial sup- 
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port ‘necessary to mold the elements of 
the Kuomintang in south China into an 
effective force for the overthrow of the 
old republican regime at Peking. At 
the same time, Russian influence pro- 
vided the basis for the division of the 
-Kuomintang into left and right wings, 
strengthening the left through directing 
the mobilization of leftist elements and 
guiding revolutionary zeal into Commu- 
nist channels. To the Russians, this 
was merely one more embodiment of 
their struggle with the capitalist West. 
If the Kuomintang had been a party of 
the north, where the attention of Chi- 
nese revolutionaries might well have 
been focused on the then remaining evi- 
dences of Russian imperialism in Man- 
churia, it would perhaps not have asked 
or received such enthusiastic Russian 
support. 

The split in the Kuomintang solved 
neatly the problem presented to the 
Western powers by the overthrow of the 
Peking republican government. Their 
recognition of the Nationalist right wing 
under Chiang Kai-shek was a natural 
response to the challenge presented by 
Soviet participation in China’s internal 
politics. Soon Chiang was being helped 
in his struggle against the Chinese Com- 
munists not only by Britain and the 
United States, but also by France, Ger- 
many, and Italy. The U.S.S.R. with- 
drew from the arena shortly after the 
Kuomintang split took place in 1927, 
after effectively establishing the pattern 
of China’s internal politics on a Com- 
munist versus anti-Communist opposi- 
tion—a pattern persisting to the pres- 
ent day. 

Under these circumstances, steady 
progress was made by the Nationalist 
government in the unification and mod- 
ernization of China between 1927 and 
1937. This was the best government 
China had had for 150 years, and its 
achievements were gained in spite of 
the Japanese attack in Manchuria and 
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Shanghai in 1931—32, and the resulting 
loss of all Manchuria. 

Japanese pressure on China finally - 
resulted in a truce between the Na- 
tionalists and the Communists in De- 
cember 1936, for action against the 
common enemy. Successful Russian re- 
sistance to Japanese efforts to expand 
across Manchurian borders into Siberia 
and Outer Mongolia had done much 
to deflect the Japanese into northern 
China. This having been achieved, 
Russia then threw its weight into China, 
giving aid against Japan in the shape of 
arms, and planes with pilots to operate 
them. This help was kept up until a 
far greater threat to Russian security 
appeared in Europe. It is worthy of 
note that all this assistance was pro- 
vided directly to the forces under 
Chiang Kai-shek, and none to the Chi- 
nese Communists—an illustration of the 
fact that to the Russians, as to others, 
security considerations may outweigh 
those of ideological purity. 


Our Poricy STIFFENED 


At this time a further need arose for 
the United States to reconsider its line 
of policy. In 1931 we had conspicu- 
ously failed to stop Japan in Manchuria. 
On the other hand, we had, in the Stim- 
son nonrecognition doctrine, expressed 
our opposition to Japanese expansion. 
This legal doctrine was not co-ordinated 
with a strong and positive line of ac- 
tion, either on our own part or on the 
part of others. Thus when open war 
began again between Chinese and Japa- 
nese in 1937, we traded with both sides, 
our policy of hesitation and contradic- 
tion, helping to build up both of the 
opponents. 

The final alignment of the United 
States with France, Britain, the Neth- 
erlands, and China against Japan in the 
Pacific was produced only by the con- 
viction that the Axis alliance consti- 
tuted a coalition hostile to us in both 
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Atlantic and Pacific. We then inter- 
vened actively against Japan by the 
` freezing of credits and the embargo of 
oil, thus not only making war inevitable, 
but setting a time limit within which it 
had to come, that is, before the Japa- 
nese were threatened with a crippling 
oil shortage. At the same time, we in- 
itiated a policy of direct aid to China, 
in supplies, technicians, and air forces. 
Our alignment against Japan was the 
result of a reluctant acceptance of the 
only possible analysis of the factors of 
international power politics at the time. 


THE STILWELL POLICY AND REVERSE 


Unfortunately, after Pearl Harbor our 
representatives in China began to work 
out a new policy for conducting the 
war there which disregarded the basic 
facts of internal politics in that coun- 
try. This happened when General Stil- 
well, backed by the State Department 
representatives in China, began insist- 
ing that Chinese internal politics be sub- 
ordinated to the prosecution of the war, 
and that the opposition to the Kuomin- 
tang be armed to fight Japan. 

At this point our policy attempted to 
fly in the face of the Communist ver- 
sus anti-Communist pattern of Chinese 
politics set by Russian intervention be- 
fore 1927. The fact was that the truce, 
the United Front, between the ‘two 
groups had begun to crack badly as 
soon as it became apparent that Japan 
would not win the Pacific war; and 
when it began to seem as though Japan 
would certainly lose that war, the truce 
broke entirely. In other words, the 
field was then open for the renewal of 
that struggle for internal domination 
which had been briefly adjourned in the 
face of overwhelming external danger. 
Under these circumstances we could 
hardly on the one hand follow a policy 
of working with the recognized Govern- 
ment of Chungking and on the other 
hand advocate arming the Communists, 
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no matter how desirable this might be 
from a purely military point of view. 
No one in the Chungking Government 
could be expected to understand why 
that Government should resist the Japa- 
nese as long as it had, only to be called 
upon to arm the opposition faction in- 
side China. Through the application 
of what sanction could we enforce such 
a policy as this? Could we threaten 
total withdrawal from China, or the 
abandonment of the National Govern- 
ment? No one—and that includes the 
Chinese—-believed so. 

As a matter of fact, we had already 
secured a good deal in return for the 
small amount of aid we were putting 
into China. In the first place, and cer- 
tainly from a Chinese point of view, 
this aid was small compensation for 
China’s holding the line for many years 
against the Japanese. In the second 
place, General Stilwell had been given 
strong influence at an early period, re- 
sulting in the use of the first United 
States-trained Chinese troops for the 
recovery of Burma instead of against 
the Japanese in China. 

We were, by the Stilwell policy, try- 
ing to buy the one commodity that our 
aid could not buy. The worst result 
was that we thereby prejudiced our 
chance to get any desirable changes at 
all in the internal political and adminis- 
trative situation in China. We had 
chosen the worst possible aim to fight 
for, worst because it was predictably 
unattainable. 

Then after the recall of General Stil- 
well, with characteristic suddenness we 
reversed ourselves and went over into 
an opposite policy, namely, that of try- 
ing to give the Kuomintang government 
everything we could in the military field, 
with little attempt to require any po- 
litical concessions in return. This policy 
was quite as unnecessary and undesir- 
able as the previous one had been. It 
seemed to be based on the idea that 
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since ‘the one policy would not work, its 
exact opposite would. This proved un- 
true. The new policy merely accentu- 
ated the opposition between National- 
ists and Communists, and provided the 
Nationalists with all they thought they 
needed for a final liquidation of the 
Communist opposition. The resultant 
open civil war merely increased our 
difficulties, arousing a wide public de- 
mand in this country that it be quickly 
brought to an end through American 
mediation. 


Price Parp ro RUSSIA 


Before analyzing the mediation at- 
tempt, it is necessary to look briefly at 
the peace settlement for China, the 
main outlines of which had been indi- 


cated well before V-J Day. At the 


Cairo Conference of 1943 it was agreed 


that Japan must return to China all 


the various territories taken from her. 
This included Formosa and adjacent 
islands, Manchuria, and all invaded and 
occupied territories. At the Yalta Con- 
ference, however, where China was not 
represented, there was raised the prob- 
lem of Russian participation in the Pa- 
cific war. This participation was se- 
cured, but at a stiff price. The United 
States agreed to provide large amounts 
of war material to be shipped to eastern 
Siberia, and agreed to secure from the 
Chinese Government the restoration of 
the former special Russian position in 
the Chinese provinces of the Manchurian 
region. All this was based on the de- 
sire for Russian assistance against Ja- 
pan on the Asiatic Continent, and on 
the supposed reluctance of the Ameri- 
can public to sanction a long mainland 
“clean-up” campaign with the use of 
our troops. 

The anticipated powerful Japanese 


_ resistance in Manchuria involved, as we 


now know, one of the worst intelligence 
errors of the war, and an unnecessary 
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one. Units of the Kwantung Army, the 
feared “crack unit” of the Japanese 
forces in Manchuria, had been scattered ° 
elsewhere, having already been met by 
us on the Pacific islands in the course 
of our campaigns there. If it is pos- 
sible to justify our action by arguing 
that to shorten our military task any 
cost would be justifiable, it must at 
least be remembered that the cost was 
paid in someone else’s property. 

This arrangement regarding Man- 
churia, giving the Russians special ex- 
traterritorial privileges on Chinese ter- 
ritory, effectively reversed, at least until 
1980, the previous long-term American 
policy of restoring and maintaining the 
territorial integrity and sovereignty of 
China, Thus, as the corrupt price of a 
dubious bargain, we abandoned the cor- 
nerstone of our entire Chinese and Far 
Eastern policy. 

In addition, by putting under the 


‘threat of Russian power the richest 


agricultural area of China and that re- 
gion with the best concentration of in- 
dustrial raw materials, we struck a 
powerful blow at prospects for eco- 
nomic reconstruction and modernization 
in postwar China. Russian intentions 
in relation to this are clearly seen in 
Russia’s subsequent plundering of the 
entire region of its heavy industrial 
equipment, an action explainable solely 
on “preventive” grounds. 

Finally, this policy, by giving Russia 
access to warm water on the Pacific, de- 
cisively altered the balance of power in 
the Pacific and Far East in favor of the 
U.S.S.R. As a result, all north China 
was opened to the Russians, logically 
follawed in turn by the United States 
Marine landings in that region after 
V-J Day, and the subsequent control of 
north China railroads by these forces. 
Thus a previous intervention in favor of 
the U.S.S.R. necessitated action later in 
our own favor and to prevent the origi- 
nal action from being carried too far. 
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FAILURE OF MEDIATION EFFORT 


As a result of all this the Marshall 
mission of mediation found itself loaded 
with heavy burdens from our previous 
policy toward China. The declared 
motive of this mission was the desire to 
aid China to achieve peace, democracy, 
and strength. But how could we hope 
to bring peace to China when the op- 
position to the Chinese Government 
could rely on the assurance of the con- 
tinued presence of the Russians on Chi- 
nese soil? How much strength for the 
future had we already given away in 
Manchuria? The sincerity of the Ameri- 
can Government might seem clear to 
Americans, but its efforts for peace had 
been strongly prejudiced by past poli- 
cies. 

Our expressed hope and aim was to 
end the civil war by securing a demo- 
cratic coalition of the Nationalists and 
the Communists, together with the 
minor political groups. We persisted in 
thinking of these two main groups as 
political parties in our own sense of the 
term. This constituted the ultimate 
misinterpretation of Chinese politics. 
The mediation attempt was a sincere at- 
tempt to get the Kuomintang and the 
Communists to act like parties in a 
structure of party politics; but they 
were then and are now mere factions 
battling for political dominance, as in- 
deed they have been for twenty years 
past. Lacking basic agreement on the 
fundamentals of national politics, no 
party system could exist in China. Our 
attempt to bring these groups together 
was really an attempt to reshape from 
the outside the entire structure of Chi- 
nese politics, and to reshape it in our 
own image. Involved were disagree- 
ments more basic than that between 
North and South over slavery in the 
United States, and just as impossible of 
compromise. Under the circumstances, 
the subjects of disagreement and the po- 
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sitions of the factions on the issues are 
of relatively less importance than the 
fact of their complete disagreement. It 
is this that makes genuine party poli- 
tics—-that is, disagreements over rela- 
tively minor issues in a structure of gen- 
eral agreement—-impossible in China to- 
day. The main issue, to repeat, is that 
of political dominance in China, the ob- 
jective for which these factions have 
been contesting in a civil war during 
most of the past twenty years. 

Thus it was that General Marshall’s 
untiring efforts at conciliation, meeting 
with initial success in early 1946, when 
agreement in principle had seemingly 
been reached, failed completely in the 
end. The aim of these efforts, a coali- 
tion government, could have resulted 
only in majority control over that gov- 
ernment by either Communists or Na- 
tionalists. Such an arrangement would 
have meant surrender by the group al- 
lowing itself to be put in the minority, 
particularly since this would mean the 
surrender of its independent armed 
forces and their amalgamation into a 
national army: This army would be 
controlled by the National Government, 
run by the majority in power. Under 
these circumstances, coalition meant sui- 
cide for one or the other of the two fac- 
tions. Either group would have ac- 
cepted a coalition organized in its own 
favor. Both groups for political reasons 
had to accept the principle of coalition. 
Agreement on this was achieved early in 
1946, but when very shortly thereafter 
General Marshall returned home to re- 
port, difficulties began to become ap- 
parent. Soon after his return to China 
the disagreements became more acute, 
and eventually all efforts to bring hos- 
tilities to a close ended only in failure. 


SINCE MARSHALL’S RETURN 


General Marshall’s final return to the 
United States early in 1947 was ac- 
companied by the withdrawal of our 
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forces from north China, leaving in 
China only a handful of military per- 
sonnel. This handful included, how- 
ever, the two groups, military and naval, 
engaged in assisting with the training 
and reorganization of the Nationalist 
forces. Both these groups still remain. 
On the other hand, no large elements of 
aid, either financial or material, have 
been supplied to the Chinese Govern- 
ment during the past six months. 

In the months since General Mar- 
shall’s departure, marked deterioration 
has taken place in China in both po- 
litical and military spheres. The last 
chance for any solution other than by 
war has disappeared. Both sides are 
resolved on war to the end. Under the 
-auspices of the National Government a 
new constitution for China has been 
adopted, and will be put into effect at 
the end of 1947. Meanwhile, a govern- 
ment reorganization has been effected, 
resulting in the admission of represen- 
tatives of some of the minor parties to 
the new cabinet. The Government is 
still, of course, dominated by Kuomin- 
tang personnel. 

The actual course of the civil war in 
recent months cannot be a source of 
complete satisfaction to either side. It 
has been for the most part a seesaw 
struggle; the earlier government fore- 
casts of a quick conclusive victory: over 
the Communists are today no nearer re- 
alization than they were six months ago. 
In fact, what with the rapid loss of 
war matériel through use: and capture, 
the Nationalist military position has 
deteriorated notably in recent months. 
To this must be added the steady de- 
terloration of the economic position of 
the government-controlled part of China 
caused by large war expenditures and 
the paralyzing effect of civil war upon 
production and trade. The primary 
economic objective of the Government’s 
military .strategy has been full control 
of the railroad system, in order to re- 
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vive the failing production and trade of 
the areas under its control, and thus to 
provide a more satisfactory economic ` 
basis for the war effort. Since this is so, 
the objective of the Communist strategy 
has naturally been to obstruct the re- 
opening of rail communications at every 
point, in addition to destroying fac- 
tories, coal mines, and other installa- 
tions of economic importance. 


ADVANTAGE OF COMMUNISTS 


Heavily supplied at the outset with 
surrendered Japanese war matériel, par- 
ticularly in Manchuria, the Communists 
have also relied strongly on supplies 
captured from the Nationalists. Re- 
cently they seem to have relied less 
upon hit-and-run guerrilla tactics and 
more on large-scale frontal attacks em- 
ploying large numbers of troops well 
supplied with artillery and ammunition. 
This seems particularly to have been 
the case in Manchuria, where the Na- 
tionalist position is considerably worse 
now than it was in the early spring. 
The chief other center of Communist- 
Nationalist fighting has been the Shan- 
tung Peninsula, where the mountainous 
terrain favors the guerrillas and handi- 
caps the Nationalists because of the 
somewhat greater reliance of the lat- 
ter on heavier equipment and modern 
transport. 

Since the Russians have never al- 
lowed the Nationalists to assume even 
that measure of control in south Man- 
churia guaranteed under the Sino-Rus- 
sian agreements of August 1945, it has 
been relatively easy for the Communists 


in Shantung to maintain contact with 


those in Manchuria by water across the 
Gulf of Pohai. It would take far bet- 
ter naval patrol facilities than the Na- 
tionalists yet possess to shut off small 
craft communication completely across 
these narrow waters. In spite of their 
recent recovery of the port city of 
Chefoo, the Nationalists are far from 
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controlling the coast line of the Shan- 
tung Peninsula. Thus they cannot en- 
` tirely prevent Communist entry from 
Manchuria. 


PRESENT STATUS 


From this brief summary the follow- 
ing conclusions may be drawn: 

1. Under, present circumstances, nei- 
ther side is likely to win by a military 
‘offensive, unless it is more extensively 
supplied than previously with military 
assistance from the outside. 

2. Under these circumstances, if the 
struggle is’ allowed to proceed without 
extensive outside assistance to one side 
or the other, victory can come to one 
side only through attrition and result- 
ant military and economic exhaustion 
of the opposition. 

3. In such a struggle the advantage 
lies with the Communists, in view of 
the fact that their military effort is not 
dependent upon the continued mainte- 
nance in areas under their control of 
such a complicated structure of finance, 
production, and trade as that involved 
in the Nationalist territory. 

4. This means that in the long run 
the Nationalists may well be forced to 
collapse unless help is forthcoming for 
them from, the outside. 


BORDER TROUBLES 


In addition to the acute difficulties 
facing them in the civil war, the Na- 
tionalists have recently acquired new 
sources of political and military inse- 
curity in the shape of border troubles 
with their neighbors on the north. In 
recent months Chinese territory has 
been invaded several times by armed 
forces from the territory of the Outer 
Mongolian Republic. This territory for 
years has been under the complete 
domination of the Russian Government, 
enforced by its armed forces and mili- 
tary police, even while legally recog- 
nized by it to be a part of China. Outer 
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Mongolia was recently declared inde- 
pendent as a result of a plebiscite held 
under the terms of the Sino-Russian 
agreement of August 1945. Under these 
circumstances it is obvious that raids 
on Chinese territory from this region 
must have been conducted with at least 
the consent of the Russians. According 
to press reports, indeed, aircraft sup- 
porting these raids bore Russian mark- 
ings. 

The most likely interpretation of 
these incidents, together with the previ- 
ously mentioned Russian policy in south 
Manchuria, is that they are designed to 
deepen the political and military di- 
lemma of the Nationalist Government, 
still recognized by Russia as the Nä- 
tional Government of China. The 
border incidents may well have been 
the response by the Russians to China’s 
recent efforts to secure the rights in 
southern Manchuria guaranteed by the 
1945 treaties; or they may have been 
merely the natural reaction of the Rus- 
sians to the failure of the American 
policy and the diminution of American 
influence in China in the spring of 1947. 


REVISED Poricy NECESSARY 


Under these circumstances and in the 
light of this background, the United 
States Government is today faced with 
the necessity of reviewing its relations 
with China and taking a new line of ac- 
tion, Our great objective has been and 
still is the preservation of China and its 
growth to strength as an element of the 
international balance of power. We 
grievously prejudiced this policy and 
laid on it an almost insupportable bur- 
den of contradiction when we agreed to’ 
the Yalta “deal” for Russian military 
and economic -privileges in Manchuria. 
By this we guaranteed intervention by 
the Russians in China’s internal affairs 
until at least 1980. Nor were we suc- 
cessful in our try at strengthening China 
through ending the civil war. Never- 
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theless, we are still vitally concerned 
with our original aims for China, aims 
with which the vast majority of the Chi- 
nese people must sympathize: 

In this light it would seem highly. un- 
realistic to talk of American policy in 
terms of intervention versus noninter- 
vention. Action or inaction, decision or 
indecision——-these are terms which may 
describe the various phases of our 
policy. The effect of our policy toward 
China, however, must, for the present 
at least, always be analyzed within the 
framework of interventionist politics, 
precisely because, under the circum- 
stances, inaction or withdrawal on our 
part can only serve to strengthen the 
intervention of others. We have in ef- 
fect guaranteed this result by assisting 
the process of Russian imperialistic ex- 
pansion in Manchuria and Mongolia. 
We thus demonstrate anew the fact that 
concessions by way of appeasement 
often carry with them added costs in 
the shape of the strong efforts then re- 
quired to prevent still further shifts in 
the balance of power. 

There is, of course, absolutely no 
hope that the fatal error regarding 
Manchuria can be undone in the near 
future. The Russians are most unlikely 
at this stage of world affairs even to 
agree to discuss the matter, except per- 
haps with a hope of securing a broad- 
ened interpretation of their rights un- 
der the 1945 treaties. 

It is not likely that the United States 
will respond to this situation by a policy 
of intervention on the Russian model. 
Our recently negotiated treaty with 
China is characterized by mutuality 
and reciprocity. In spite of the at- 
tempts by Russian propagandists and 
Chinese Communists to attribute to it 
the character of an instrument of Ameri- 
can “imperialist exploitation,” the treaty 
provides the basis for real equality of 
opportunity in the relations between the 
two countries. This opportunity de- 
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pends, however, upon the maintenance 
in power of the Nationalist Govern- . 
ment, which brings us back to the re- 
alities now facing us in the civil war. 


OBJECTIONS TO CHINESE GOVERNMENT 


It is perhaps not enough to have 
demonstrated the invalidity of these ob- 
jections to taking sides in the civil war, 
which are based on opposition to inter- 
vention. Chief among the other objec- 
tions is that based upon the characteri- 
zation of the National Government of 
China as “corrupt” and “inefficient” 
and as therefore a weak element in- 
capable.of being strengthened by Ameri- 
can support. ‘There is no doubt that 
the war and the postwar adjustment 
have had a strongly deteriorating effect 
upon morale and discipline in the bu- 
reaucracy. This wás to be expected, if 
only from the sheer exhaustion induced 
by eight years of resistance to the Japa- 
nese. ‘There is no doubt of the diff- 
culties from this and other sources, diff- 
culties inherent in any American policy 
of working with and assisting the Chi- 
nese Government. It is my firm belief, 
however, that these difficulties can be 
surmounted,’ and that they should not 
be allowed to stand in the way of an 
American policy based on the realities of 
China and of international politics. 

There is also the objection based on 
the view that the Nationalist Govern- 
ment does not enjoy general support 
among the Chinese people. On this’ 
point, however, we must face an obvi- 
ous fact, namely, that for the last fifty 
years there has indeed been zo govern- 
ment in China based on a broad foun- 
dation of general popular acceptance. 
Actually, the Nationalist Government 
seems to have enjoyed more popular 
support than any of the post-1911 
regimes. Finally, if we are to make our 
succor to China dependent on the ex- 
istence of a government which enjoys 
complete popular endorsement, we may 
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well have to wait a long time. Inter- 
_ ventionist politics as practiced by the 
great powers in the world arena today 
is not generally characterized by delay 
of this order of magnitude. 


A SUGGESTED POLICY 


What should be the chief elements of 
our policy toward China? In the first 
place, any policy to be successful should 
be aimed at ending the civil war now in 
process. Therefore, to enable the Gov- 
ernment of China to survive, we should 
end: our present policy of refusing to 
supply it with arms and other war ma- 
terials, and immediately renew such aid. 
The terms should provide that only such 
war matériel should be sent as was 
deemed necessary and desirable by the 
United States Government for the most 
efficient prosecution of the war. The 
facts necessary for the decisions in this 
matter should be reported to our Gov- 
ernment by our own experts in China. 
Direct military aid of this sort would 
be the most profitable form of help to 
the Chinese Government, which should 
be encouraged to defer all requests for 
assistance not immediately connected 
with direct military objectives. No 
cash credits should be extended for any 
purpose. 

As a further condition to our help, we 
should insist upon reserving a virtual 
power of veto on appointments to high 
command posts in the Chinese armed 
forces. ‘The choice of the very most 
able types of top American officers to 
work with the Chinese on military prob- 
lems would probably eliminate the need 
for much use of this veto power, but it 
should be clearly reserved. There ‘is no 
doubt that a provision of this kind 
would be attacked immediately by the 
opposition as an infringement on Chi- 
na’s sovereignty. It should be fairly 
clear, however, that no real threat to 
China’s internal sovereignty will stem 
from minor arrangements of this kind. 
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A final condition to our aid should be 
the enactment and forceful execution 
by the Chinese Government of a series 
of financial and economic measures de- 
signed to maximize the national mobi- 
lization for war. Included should be 
measures to minimize the opportunity 
for private profit from the holding of 
public office. The will to apply severe 
penalties for violations of these laws 
must be found somewhere in the Chi- 
nese Government. Unless it can be, 
the degeneration of morale may be 
judged to have progressed so far that 
nothing we can do will avail much. 

The objectives of a program of this 
kind should be within two years to 
clear the railway networks of north 
China and Manchuria, and to clear all 
Communist forces out of the Shantung 
Peninsula, the north China plain, and 
the central valley of the Manchurian 
region. This would allow great im- 
provement in the Chinese economic 
situation and would permit the devel- 
opment of control by the Central Gov- 
ernment over Manchuria for the first 
time since the Revolution began in 
1911, qualified now only by the Rus- 
sian position there. It would then re- 
main for China and the U.S.S.R. to 
work out in detail their relations in this 
area. 

If this program were to be achieved 
in two years it would prepare the way 
for a gradual spread of government con- 
trol through northwest China. The ex- 
tension of rail communications through 
that region is one of the great needs of 
present-day China, for both political 
and economic reasons. 


Cost or ACTION AND INACTION 


What would be the cost of such a 
program? This is something for the 
military experts to estimate, but it might 
well run between five hundred million 
and a billion dollars. This is cheap in- 
surance against the certainty otherwise 
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of a Communist-dominated China, a 
China thus tying into the Russian orbit 
all of east Asia from the Amur River 
to the South China Sea and from the 
mouth of the Yangtze to the western 
reaches of Chinese Turkistan. 

In consequence of such a policy we 
could of course expect to hear the usual 
comments from the Russians, character- 
izing our actions as imperiling the in- 
ternal sovereignty of a state. If we 
allow ourselves to be deflected by 
hypocritical irrelevancies of this type, 
we shall have only ourselves to blame 
for deepening the certainty of later 
Soviet domination of all the chief areas 
of eastern Asia. To raise the question 
of the internal sovereignty of China 
then will be too late. This is well illus- 
trated by the recent objections of the 
Russians to the application of the Mar- 
shall plan to the countries under their 
domination. After condemning the plan 
as an interference with the internal 
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sovereignty of states, the Kremlin pro- 
ceeded to order the Czechs not to par- 
ticipate in it, thus presumably preserv- 
ing their right to rule their own affairs! 

Over such a plan to aid the Chinese 
Government as is here proposed, we 
could therefore certainly anticipate an 
active war of words. It is hardly to be 
expected, however, that we should have 
much else to fear than that, at least if 
we act promptly. Let us make no 
mistake. As the situation now stands 
in China we have at most between six 
months and a year in which to put into 
operation any such plan as may prevent 
the present situation from getting com- 
pletely out of hand. The cost of action 
now is bound to be infinitely smaller 
than the cost of a policy of drift. Only 
by deciding upon action now can we 
retrieve at least partially our past er- 
rors and open up a prospect of real 
stability and strength for China as a 
partner for peace in future generations. 
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Occupation Policies in Japan and Korea 


By Hucu Borron 


JAPAN 


HE four most important documents 

which lay down the basic occupa- 
tion policies of the United States for 
Japan are: first, the Potsdam Declara- 
tion of July 26, 1945; second, the In- 
strument of Surrender of September 2; 
third, the “United States Initial Post- 
Surrender Policy for Japan” of August 
29; and, finally, the Moscow Declara- 
tion of Foreign Ministers of December 
272 


The Potsdam Declaration 


The Potsdam Declaration was the an- 
swer of the governments of the United 
States, China, and Great Britain to the 
question of what was meant by uncon- 
ditional surrender for Japan. It stated 
that there must be eliminated for all 
time the authority and influence in 
Japan of those who were responsible for 
Japanese aggression, and that irrespon- 
sible militarism must be driven from 
the world before there could be any or- 
der, peace, security, or justice. It also 
provided for the occupation of Japan 
to achieve our objectives, and reiterated 
our insistence that the terms of the 
Cairo Declaration be carried: out and 
that Japanese sovereignty be limited 
to the islands of Honshu, Hokkaido, 
Kyushu, Shikoku, and such minor 
islands as we should determine. It 
added that the Japanese military forces 
would be completely disarmed, but 
specified that the Japanese as a people 
would not be annihilated nor would 
Japan be destroyed as a nation. In con- 
trast to the basic policy for Germany, 


1 Occupation of Japan—~Policy and Progress 
(Washington: Government Printing Office), 
Department of State Publication 267, pp. 4, 
173. 


the Potsdam Declaration assumed that 
there would continue to exist a central 
governmental machinery in Japan as 
the only way to avoid creating a myriad 
of unsolvable problems for our occupa- 
tion authorities.2 Consequently, direct 
responsibility was placed on the Japa- 
nese Government to remove all obstacles 
to the revival and strengthening of 
democratic tendencies among the Japa- 
nese people. 

At the same time it was imperative 
that the United States and the Allies 
have supreme authority over Japan and 
be responsible for all policy matters. 
Secretary of State Byrnes clarified this 
point in the exchange of notes with 
Japan just prior to surrender when he 
defined the prerogatives of the Japa- 
nese Emperor as follows: 


From the moment of surrender the au- 
thority of the Emperor and’ the Japanese 
Government to rule the state shall be sub- 
ject to the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers who will take such steps as 
he. deems proper to effectuate the surrender 
terms." l 


Furthermore, the Surrender Instru- 
ment provided that the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers could 
issue such orders or directives as he 
deemed proper to effectuate the sur- 
render. 

It was clearly established,` therefore, 
that General MacArthur would have 
supreme authority in Japan but would 
carry out his task in the occupation of 
Japan through the instrument of the 


2 Hugh Borton, “United States Occupation 
Problems in Japan Since Surrender,” Political 
Science Quarterly, Vol. XLII, No. 2 (June 
1947), pp. 252 ef seq. 

3 Occupation of Japan, op. cit., p. 58. 
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a 


Japanese Government unless conditions 
warranted his taking direct action. 


Initial Post-Surrender Policy 


The “United States Initial Post-Sur- 
render Policy for Japan” was elaborated 
further in a document of that title 
which was approved by the President 
on September 6, 1945, setting forth the 
following ultimate objectives: 


To insure that Japan will not again be- 
come a menace to the United States or to 
the peace and security of the world. 

To bring about the eventual establish- 
ment of a peaceful and responsible govern- 
ment which will respect the rights of other 
states and will support the objectives of the 
United States as reflected in the ideals and 
principles of the United Nations. The 
United States desires that this government 
should conform as closely as may be to 
principles of democratic self-government 
but it is not the responsibility of the Allied 
Powers to impose upon Japan any form of 
government not supported by the freely 
expressed will of the people.* 


In order to attain these objectives, it 


was stated that Japan’s sovereignty 
should be limited as described in the 
Potsdam Declaration, that Japan should 
be completely disarmed and demilita- 
rized, that the authority of the milita- 
rists and the influence of militarism 
should be totally eliminated, and that 
the Japanese people should be encour- 


aged to develop individual liberties and. 


respect for fundamental human rights 
and to form democratic and represen- 
tative organizations. This statement 
further provides for the trial of war 
criminals, the demilitarization of the 
Japanese economy, the extraction of 
reparations and restitution, and the con- 
trol of international trade and finance. 
On June 19, 1947, the Far Eastern 
Commission in Washington approved 
the policy decision of this document in 
“The Basic Post-Surrender Policy for 
4 Ibid., p. 74. 
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Japan,” a document essentially the 
same as that of the United States. 
Consequently, the policies which were ` 
initially those of this Government have 
now been accepted by the other ten 
states members of the Far Eastern Com- 
mission,” 

As just indicated, Allied participa- 
tion in the formulation of policy for 
Japan is provided by the Far Eastern 
Commission in Washington. Estab- 
lished as a result of the Moscow Agree- 
ment of December 1945, the Far East- 
ern Commission is composed of eleven 
nations most vitally interested in Japa- 
nese problems, namely: China, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the United Kingdom, Australia, Canada, 
France, India, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, and the United 
States. These countries have been meet- 
ing in continuous session since February 
26, 1946 and have been formulating the 
policies, principles, and standards with 
which Japan must conform to fulfill its 
obligations under the terms of surren- 
der. Policy: decisions of the Far East- 
ern Commission, which must be ap- 
proved by a majority of the members 
including the Soviet Union, China, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States, 
are transmitted to General MacArthur 
by the United States Government in the 
form of directives. 


Japanese attitude toward occupation 


One of the first and most impor- 
tant problems which confronted General 
MacArthur as Supreme Commander for 
the Allied ‘Powers, or SCAP, was the 
over-all supervision and operation of 
thesoccupation in such a way as to as- 
sure, as far as possible, the acceptance 
by the Japanese of an inevitable oc- 
cupation. The unusually friendly atti- 
tude which the Japanese have shown 
toward the occupation forces is clear 


5 Far Eastern Commission Press Release No. 
34, July 10, 1947. ‘ 
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evidence of the skill with which General 
MacArthur has conducted the occupa- 
` tion. 

Many Japanese themselves have ex- 
pressed surprise at this attitude, but 
have explained it by the fact that the 
Japanese did not blame the Alies but 
their own militarists for the hardships 
which the war brought upon them, and 
by the manner in which General Mac- 
Arthur and our troops have conducted 
themselves in Japan. High Japanese 
Government officials have stated that 
the present political disunity within 
Japan would not exist if there were any 
real opposition to the occupation, be- 
cause the Japanese always present a 
strong unified front against unaccept- 
able outside pressure or control. 

In spite of this general feeling of 
friendliness, officials in the Japanese 
Government have criticized certain as- 
pects of the occupation. They have 
maintained that SCAP has interfered in 
the detailed activities of the Japanese 
people, and should have been concerned 
only with general matters of policy. It 
is claimed that this interference applies 
to such matters as the approval by 
SCAP headquarters of draft legislation 
implementing the Constitution, the de- 
velopment of educational reforms, and 
the general economic life of Japan. 
Other Japanese have objected to the 
occupation because of illogical and 
stringent censorship rules, the wide- 
spread application of the political and 
economic purges, and the approval of 
Japanese contracts for construction pur- 
poses for the occupation when such con- 
tracts were exorbitantly high. 


Duration of occupation 


Another important problem which 
has faced the United States Government 
has been that of the duration of the 
present form of occupation. The Pots- 
dam Declaration states that the oc- 
cupying forces of the Allies shall be 
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withdrawn from Japan as soon as the 
Allied objectives have been accom- 
plished and “there has been established, 
in accordance with the freely expressed 
will of the Japanese people, a peacefully 
inclined and responsible government.” ° 
General MacArthur could not have rec- 
ommended, therefore, at a press confer- 
ence on March 17, 1947, that there 
should be an early peace treaty with 
Japan unless he were satisfied that the 
present government in Japan was peace- 
fully inclined and represented the will 
of the Japanese people, and that the 
objectives of the Potsdam Declaration 
had been sufficiently fulfilled. Further- 
more, the United States Government 
could not have suggested on July 11, 
1947 that a conference on the peace 
treaty for Japan be convened on Au- 
gust 19 if it had not reached the same 
conclusions. 


Democratic developments 


What, then, have been the develop- 
ments towards a peacefully inclined 
and responsible government expressing 
the free will of the Japanese people? 
In the first place, two general elections 
have been held since surrender. The 
first election, in which women partici- 
pated for the first time in Japanese his- 
tory, was held in April 1946. Through- 
out the past year there have been three 
main political parties in Japan: the 


_Liberal Party, under the leadership of 


Premier Yoshida, with a plurality of 
members in the House of Representa- 
tives; the Conservative Party, with 
nearly as many seats in the lower house 
as the Liberal Party; and the Socialist . 
or Social-Democratic Party, under the 
leadership of Mr. Tetsu Katayama. 
The platforms of these various parties 
are vague, and it is especially difficult 
to distinguish any real difference be- 
tween the two conservative groups, the 
Liberals and the Progressives. Succes- 
8 Occupation of Japan, op. cit., p. 55. 
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sors to the two leading prewar political 
parties, they had as their basic philoso- 
phy a desire to salvage as much of the 
political and economic structure as pos- 


sible. The Liberal Party is the more 
conservative. In March 1947 the Pro- 


gressive Party was dissolved and suc- 
ceeded by the Democratic Party. The 
distinctive feature of the Socialist Party 
is that it advocates state ownership of 
the most essential industries. 

In the second general election since 
occupation, held on April 25, 1947, the 
Socialists increased their representation 
by 45 seats and became the leading 
party. As they obtained only 143 seats 
out of a total of 466, however, it was 
necessary that a coalition cabinet be 
formed. The present Cabinet, with Mr. 
Katayama, the president of the Social- 


. ist Party, as Premier, was formed on 


May 31 on the basis of the Socialist- 
Democratic-People’s Cooperative coali- 
tion. It is composed of 7 Socialist 
members, 7 members from the Demo- 
cratic Party, and 2 from the People’s 
Party. The Liberal Party, with 133 
seats, refused to join the Cabinet and 
remains as the chief opposition party. 

There are other signs which indicate 
that basic democratic concepts have 
been stifficiently accepted by the Japa- 
nese people and government to make it 
likely that progress toward democracy 
will continue after the withdrawal of 
the occupation forces under SCAP. 
Under the new Constitution which be- 
came effective on May 3, 1947, it is 
stated that sovereign power resides with 
the people and that the Emperor can 
act only on the advice and approval of 
the Cabinet and has no powers other 
than an ordinary constitutional mon- 
arch. Fundamental human rights are 
guaranteed the people, the Cabinet is 
responsible to the Diet, and the House 
of Representatives is the most powerful 
organ of the state. 

Another distinctive advance toward 
a 
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democracy in Japan is the adoption of 
a policy of decentralization of govern- 
mental authority. Previously almost all ` 
governmental authority was vested in 
the National Government. Under the 
provisions of the new laws, governors of 
the prefectures are elected, and gover- 
nors and mayors are subject to impeach- 
ment by action of the prefectural assem- 
blies or by referendum. The governor 
can act as an agent of the National 
Government only as provided by law, 
while the assemblies have increased au- 
thority in local matters. 

Furthermore, the purging of various 
persons ineligible for office, such as war 
criminals, leading politicians and office- 
holders during the war years, and lead- 
ers of ultranationalistic and aggressive 
thought, has provided adequate oppor- 
tunity for new leadership to develop in 
Japan and should contribute materially 
to its further democratization. 


Obstacles of democracy 


One of the factors which might re- 
tard the growth and expansion of po- 
litical democracy in Japan is the influ- 
ence and power of the bureaucracy. 
Cabinet ministers have reported that 
they have been forced by their subordi- 
nates, the bureaucrats, to take certain 
positions contrary to their best judg- 
ment, while officers in SCAP’s head- 
quarters who constantly deal with Japa- 
nese officials have been confronted with 
attempts on the part of the bureaucrats 
to oppose changes along democratic 
lines. The reluctance of officials of the 
Home Ministry and the Finance Min- 
istry to support the new educational re- 
form bills, the desire of the Justice Min- 
istry bureaucrats to give the Public 
Procurator a salary equivalent to that 
of the Justice Minister, and the failure 
of officials in the Home Ministry to 
realize that the towns, villages, and 
prefectures have far more autonomy 
than heretofore, are all cases in point. 
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In an attempt to rectify the unhealthy 
influence of the bureaucrats, the Cabinet 
approved a draft bill on July 7, 1947 
designed to eliminate the influence of 
the bureaucracy, and reform of the 
civil service is under way.” 


Progress in educational reform 


There is general agreement both 
among Japanese and among officials of 
SCAP that only through the process of 
education can the Japanese understand 
democracy. Fortunately, there has de- 
veloped under the careful guidance of 
the Civil Information and Education 
Section of SCAP a determination among 
leading Japanese educators to reform 
the whole educational structure. Two 
basic steps toward this reform have al- 
ready been accomplished, namely, a 
law on thẹ general principles of educa- 
tion and another law on the educational 
system, both of which have been ac- 
cepted by the Japanese Diet. 

The former law states that the primary 
responsibility of education is to train 
the Japanese people to contribute to the 
peace of the world and the welfare of 
humanity by building a democratic and 
cultural state. The law further pro- 
vides that education shall aim at the 
fuller development of the worth of the 
individual, and the respect for labor and 
a sound mind and body, and that equal 
educational opportunity shall be given 
to all. 

The law on the educational system 
defines the types and functions of the 
various schools and increases the re- 
sponsibility of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and the local authorities at the ex- 
pense of the authority of the Home 
Minister. 

Furthermore, two specific steps have 
been taken to develop new teaching 
methods ‘among the teachers, namely, 
the revision of textbooks and teachers’ 
manuals and the formation of teacher 

T New York Times, July 8, 1947. 
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training institutes. On the basis of 
these developments it seems obvious 
that in the political and educational 
fields Japan has progressed sufficiently 
since surrender, in line with the objec- 
tives of the Allies, to warrant the con- 
vening in the near future of a conference 
on the treaty of peace for Japan, 


General economic developments 


Japan’s present economic situation is 
less encouraging than its political de- 
velopment. There is a great scarcity of 
practically every type of goods, an un- 
equal distribution of money purchasing 
power, and deficit financing by both 
Government and industry. The basic 
reason for this situation is that Japan’s 
wartime economy was regulated through 
a combination of governmental and 
private controls which had diminishing 
effect in stabilizing prices and wages. 
By the time of surrender, the elaborate 
wage and price structure rendered con- 
trol so complex that violations were 
widespread and a sharp rise in prices 
developed in the last months of 1945. 
To divorce Japanese economy from 
the control of the militarists and the 
zatbatsu, SCAP issued a directive to 
the Japanese Government on September 
22, 1945 which made it responsible for 
“initiating and maintaining a firm con- 
trol over wages and prices” and for 
“effecting controlled distribution of com- 
modities in short supply.” Unfortu- 
nately, many of the wartime controls 


. were prematurely abolished by the Japa- 


nese Government and various ministries 
began to act independently and without 
plan on economic matters. 

In April 1946 the Japanese Govern- 
ment submitted to SCAP a proposal for 
the creation of the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Board to be responsible for “‘for- 
mulating fundamental policies and plans 
with reference to urgent measures taken 
relating to production, distribution and 


consumption of commodities and to la- 
w, 
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bor, prices, finance, transportation and 
other matters.” This Economic Stabili- 
zation Board was created in August 
1946, but failure of the Board to take 
vigorous action to stabilize the Japa- 
nese economy only aggravated the gen- 
eral situation.’ 

In view of a deteriorating economic 
situation and after being convinced that 
the Japanese Government was not really 
interested in economic controls over 
production and distribution of com- 
modities, including food, and over finan- 
cial problems, General MacArthur wrote 
Prime Minister Yoshida on March 22, 
1947 warning him that future food im- 
ports for Japan had been calculated on 


a minimum basis and presupposed the- 


maximum utilization of indigenous food 
and equitable distribution of supplies 
for which General MacArthur held the 
Japanese Government responsible. He 
also said it was imperative for the Japa- 
nese Government to carry out its re- 
sponsibilities for the control of wages 
and prices and for the initiation and 
maintenance of a strict rationing pro- 
gram of commodities in short supply, 
and to take early and vigorous steps to 
develop and implement the series of 
economic and financial controls which 
the current situation demanded. 

It is also realized that Japan’s 
economy will be stimulated by the be- 
ginning of private trade, even though 
in a restricted manner, on August 15, 
1947, Certain basic economic prob- 
lems still have to be settled, however, 
if Japan’s economy is to approach self- 
sufficiency. These problems are: in- 
crease in raw materials to allow the nor- 
mal development of peacetime indus- 
tries;. availability of expanded credit 
resources, both domestic and foreign, to 
stimulate the rehabilitation of peaceful 


8 For a general description of economic con- 
ditions in Japan see Economic and Scientific 
Section, SCAP, Partial Staff Study on Stabili- 
zation of Wage Price Relationships, April 1947. 
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industries and the increase of exports 
to pay for necessary imports; and above 
all, revival of genuine economic incen- 
tive among both capital and labor. 


Japanese peace treaty 


The most important problem con- 
fronting the United States in relation 
to Japan is the negotiating of a peace 
treaty. Before such negotiations can 
begin, however, decisions must be 
reached on basic procedures to be fol- 
lowed at the peace conference. To this 
end, as the United States did not feel 
that the terms of reference of the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers made it neces- 
sary to have that body consider the 
Japanese treaty questions, the United 
States proposed on July 11, 1947, to 
the countries members of the’ Far East- 
ern Commission, that a peace confer- 
ence for Japan be convened on August 
19, 1947, that it be composed of repre- 
sentatives from those countries, that it 
be outside the Commission, thus avoid- 
ing a veto in the voting procedure, and 
that the conference initially be com- 
posed of deputies. 

Favorable replies to our suggestions 
were received from most of the coun- 
tries, although several suggested post- 
ponement of the conference for a few 
weeks. The Chinese suggested a slightly 
modified voting procedure and the Soviet 
Union stated in an aide-mémoire of 
July 22, 1947 that the question of con- 
vening a peace conference for Japan 
should be preliminarily considered by 
the Council of Foreign Ministers com- 
posed of China, the Soviet Union, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 
After® rejecting this suggestion, the 
United States received another com- 
munication from the Soviet Union re- 
iterating its former position. On No- 
vember 17, 1947 the Chinese Foreign 
Minister proposed to these four powers 
that decisions at the conference be by 
a majority of the eleven states compos- . 
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ing the conference, including the con- 
curring votes of the United Kingdom, 
the Soviet Union, the United States, 
and China. The United States and the 
United Kingdom have not yet answered 
this proposal, but the Soviets again 
stated -their former position. Obvi- 
ously, therefore, further exchanges of 
views will be necessary before the pro- 
cedural questions are settled. 


KOREA 


` Korea is a geographical focal point in 
the Far East where conflicting national 
interests of major powers have met for 
centuries. Domination over Korea was 
a basic cause of both the Chinese-Japa- 
nese War of 1894—95 and the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1904-5., Japan’s con- 
trol over Korea from 1910, when it was 
formally annexed to the Japanese Em- 
pire, until the surrender of Japan on 
September 2, 1945, enabled Japan to use 
Korea as the base of its invasion of 
Manchuria in 1931 which led directly 
to Pearl Harbor. With Korea occupied 
in the south up to the 38th parallel by 
American forces and occupied in the 
north by Soviet forces, it is of vital in- 
terest to the United States that a peace- 
ful solution of the Korean problem be 
found and a strong and peaceful govern- 
ment be established throughout all of 
Korea as early as possible. 

The basis of Allied policy toward 
Korea is the Cairo -Declaration of 
December 1943, in which the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and China 
promised that Korea would in due 
course become free and independent. 
This pledge was reaffirmed in the Pots- 
dam Declaration of July 1945, to which 
the Soviet Union adhered when it en- 
tered the war against Japan in that 
summer. 


A divided Korea 


In preparation for the surrender of 
Japanese forces throughout the Far 
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East, it was agreed that Japanese north - 
of the 38th parallel in Korea were to 
surrender to the Soviet forces, while 
those south of that line were to sur- 
render to United States forces. Since 
the surrender of Japanese forces south 
of this line to our commander in Korea, 
General John R. Hodge, this division 
of the country, which was made as a 
military convenience, has become a po- 
litical and economic barrier. 

In order to solve the basic outstand- 
ing problems connected with Korea, the 
Foreign Ministers of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and the Soviet 
Union met in Moscow in December 
1945 and agreed, with China’s adher- 
ence, on the type of assistance and 
procedures which should be adopted to 
aid the Korean people in the develop- 
ment of self-government and the estab- 
lishment of their national sovereignty. 
As a result of the Moscow Agreement 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
have the responsibility for taking cer- 
tain specific joint action, including the 
calling of a conference between repre-’ 


‘sentatives of the American and Soviet 


Commands to solve the difficulties re- 
sulting from the division of Korea into 
two separate zones. 


Lack of agreement 


Such a conference was held early in 
1946 but failed to achieve substantial 
results. Subsequently, the Joint U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. Commission, also provided for 
in the Moscow Agreement, met in March 
1946 in an attempt to carry out its first 
task, namely, the establishment of a 
democratic provisional government made 
up of Koreans from all of Korea. Un- 
fortunately, after a month and a half of 
discussions and attempts in the Com- 
mission to reach agreement on the 
formula to be used for consulting demo- 
cratic political parties and social or- 
ganizations on the formulation of rec- 
ommendations for a Korean provisional 
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government, the Commission adjourned 
without achieving any specific results. 

The Soviet representatives on the 
Commission took the position that only 
those political parties and social organi- 
zations fully in favor of the Moscow 
Agreement should be consulted; while 
the United States maintained that such 
a restriction threatened a basic principle 
on which we have always stood, namely, 
freedom of speech and expression. Fur- 
thermore, if the Soviet formula had been 
followed it would have meant in reality 
that all parties and organizations ex- 
cept a minority Communist group would 
have been excluded from the consulta- 
tions. Many Koreans had opposed that 
section of the Moscow Agreement which 
stated that the Joint Commission, in 
consultation with a Korean provisional 
government and Korean democratic or- 
ganizations, would work out measures 
for assisting, probably through some 
form of trusteeship, the political, eco- 
nomic, and social program of the Korean 
people, the development of democratic 
self-government, and the establishment 
of national independence for Korea. 
These Koreans desired independence im- 
mediately. 

Following the adjournment of the 
Joint Commission, letters were ex- 
changed between General Hodge, the 
American Commander, and General 
Chistiakov, until recently the Soviet 
Commander, in an attempt to work out 
a satisfactory formula for consulting 
Koreans in the formation of a provi- 
sional government; but these attempts 
failed. Finally, Secretary of State Mar- 
shall transmitted a letter to Foreign 
Minister Molotov on April 8, 1947 in 
an attempt to break the deadlock. 


Work resumed 


After an exchange of letters, agree- 
ment was reached for the resumption of 
the work of the Joint Commission on a 
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basis which provided (1) that the Joint 
Commission consult with Korean parties 
and organizations declaring their intent 
to uphold fully the Moscow Agreement, 
and (2) that individuals or parties 
could be excluded from further con- 
sultations with the Joint Commission 
only by mutual agreement and only on 
the ground of fomenting active opposi- 
tion to the Commission, the Moscow 
Agreement, or one of the two powers. 
On May 21, 1947 the Joint Commis- 
sion resumed its work and by June 7 
issued invitations to Korean parties and 
organizations to consult with it. A total 
of 39 parties and 396 social organiza- 
tions in all Korea accepted these invita- 
tions and signed the prescribed declara- 
tion of intent to work with the Joint 
Commission in upholding the terms of 
the Moscow Agreement. Of these, 36 
of the political parties were in southern 
Korea and 3 in the north. Of the social 
organizations, 361 were in the south and 
35 in the north. Percentages by affilia- 
tion of the parties and social organiza- 
tions in southern Korea were estimated 
as follows: rightist 45 per cent; moder- 
ate right 8 per cent; center 4 per cent; 
moderate left 2 per cent; Communist- 
dominated left 19 per cent; unknown 
22 per cent. The parties and social or- 
ganizations registering in northern Korea 
were classified as Communist-dominated. 
By the end of June the Commission 
had again reached a deadlock on the 
same question that brought about its 
adjournment in 1946, namely, whether 
Korean parties or social organizations 
were to be excluded from consultations 
without a hearing because of their for- 
mer statements and opinions. As a re- 
sult of the failure of the Soviet delega- 
tion to respond favorably to any Ameri- 
can proposal to break this deadlock and 
the failure of the Joint Commission to 
agree on the submission of a report, the 
Acting Secretary of State on August 26 
dispatched a letter to the Soviet For- 
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eign Minister and to the Governments 
of the United Kingdom and China in 
which he proposed that “the four pow- 
ers adhering to the Moscow Agreement 
meet to consider how that agreement 
may be speedily carried out.” Specific 
proposals were incorporated with the 
letter, but these and the proposed meet- 
ing were rejected by the Soviet Foreign 
Minister. ' 

In view of the refusal of the Soviet 
Union to participate in four power dis- 
cussions, the United States decided to 
refer the problem of Korean independ- 
ence to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. On September 17, 
1947, Secretary of State Marshall in his 
address before the General Assembly of 
the United Nations stated that despite 
the efforts of the United States Govern- 
ment to reach an agreement with the 
Government of the Soviet Union to re- 
store the independence of Korea through 
the Joint Commission and otherwise, to- 
day the independence of Korea is no 
further advanced than it was two years 
ago. He concluded, “It is therefore the 
intention of the United States Govern- 
ment to present the problem of Korean 
independence to this session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly.” ‘The General Assembly 
of the United Nations on September 23, 
1947, by a vote of 41 to 6, decided to 
place the problem of Korea on its 
agenda for current session considera- 
tion. l 

On September 26, 1947, the Chief 
Soviet Delegate in the Joint Commission 
stated that “the Soviet Delegation con- 
siders that it is. possible to afford the 
Koreans an opportunity to form a gov- 
ernment by themselves without the aid 
and participation of the Allies under the 
condition of withdrawing the American 
and Soviet troops from Korea.” 
` The United States Delegate to the 
United Nations submitted to the Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations a 
draft of a resolution which it was hoped 
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would make possible the early estab- 
lishment by the Korean people them- 
selves of their own government and the 
withdrawal of all Soviet and United 
States armed forces from Korea. On 
November 14 the General Assembly 
adopted by a vote of 43 to 0, with 6 
abstentions, a resolution which provides 
for the establishment of a United Na- 
tions Temporary Commission on Korea 
composed of representatives of Aus- 
tralia, Canada, China, El Salvador, 
France, India, the Philippines, Syria, 
and Ukrainian S.S.R. which shall ob- 
serve elections in Korea, to be held not 
later than March 31, 1948, to select 
Korean representatives to the National 
Assembly which may establish a na- 
tional government. The Commission 
shall consult with Korean representa- 
tives regarding the prompt attainment 
of the freedom and independence of the 
Korean people and with the newly cre- 
ated national government concerning 
the withdrawal of armed forces and the 
assumption of authority by the newly 
elected government from the military 
commands, 

In addition to its efforts to establish 
an independent, unified, and democratic 
Korea as soon as possible, the United 
States has also attempted to assist the 
Koreans in establishing a sound economy 
and adequate educational system as es- 
sential bases of an independent, demo- 
cratic state. On July 15 private trade 
between southern Korea and the rest of 
the world was initiated. The need for 
conserving Korea’s foreign exchange as- 
sets gives rise to limitations on the ex- 
tent of this trade. These limitations do 
not cover exports of products not neces- 
sary to Korea’s economy, including a 
wide variety of minerals and other raw 
materials. Under appropriations to the 
War Department, imports into southern 
Korea of foods, fertilizer, transporta- 
tion, equipment, and other essential 
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items have been increased to assist the 
economy. 


Educational advance 


The work done by Military Govern- 
ment in Korea thus far in assisting’ Ko- 
reans to establish an educational sys- 
tem has been constructive in the face of 
many difficulties. The simple fact that 
there are more young people being af- 
forded schooling in southern Korea to- 
day than in all of Korea during the pe- 
riod of Japanese control speaks for 
itself. Another significant fact is that 
whereas the teachers, the methods, and 
the ideas were formerly Japanese, at 
present they are Korean. Korean teach- 
ers are being trained as rapidly as pos- 
sible. The Korean language is being 
used in the schools and the newspapers, 

. and Korean self-expression is being en- 
couraged. In 1946 a group of Korean 
educators visited the United States in 
order to observe our educational system. 
Early in 1947 a group of educators from 
the United States visited Korea. From 
this exchange and the work now in 
progress in Korea, our assistance can- 
not help leaving a lasting impression. 
The work of the missionaries of many 
denominations in Korea over a period 
of many years has also formed a basis 
for the desire on the part of Koreans to 
further contact with the United States. 


Political advance 


Turning to the political scene in 
southern Korea, on June 27, 1947, the 
Interim Legislative Assembly passed a 
measure which has been reported as a 
painstaking, practical piece of legisla- 
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tion reflecting credit upon the Assem- 
bly. The legislation lays the ground- 


work for elections to be held for the se- - . 


lection of members of the Legislature on 
the basis of equal, secret suffrage. The 
present Legislature consists of members 
half of whom are elected and half ap- 
pointed. The appointees were selected 
by the United States Command. 

The passage of the election law is a 
constructive step in the direction of 
making available to Koreans the oppor- 
tunity to participate in the self-govern- 
ment they so earnestly desire. In the 
executive and judicial branches of gov- 
ernment, the United States Military 
Government has been painstaking in at- 
tempting, against heavy odds, to offer 
similar opportunities. Koreans have 
been trained by Americans to assume 
responsibilities in the process of gov- 
ernmental administration. These Ko- 
reans are now assuming responsibilities 
with commendable results. One of the 
first acts of Military Government in 
turning over to the Koreans functions 
primarily their own was to establish a 
Bureau of Justice. This Bureau, nomi- 
nally operating as a branch of Military 
Government, has for the past several 
months assumed full responsibility for 
the administration of justice in Korea, 
with the exception of cases involving 
security of our’ armed forces. These 
latter have been relatively slight. 

In the final analysis, however, the 
main task in Korea is yet to be finished, 
namely, the establishment of a govern- 
ment for all of Korea. And the United 
States intends to continue to work 
toward that end. 
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Leadership in Asia Under a New Japan 


By ELBERT D. THOMAS 


EW have noticed that the Truman 
Doctrine and the Marshall plan in 
reality have their origin in what we 
have done in the Far East. China was 
told to put her own house in order be- 
fore she could depend on future aid, 
and Japan is now looked upon as the 
very center of American activity and 
policy of that phase of the Truman 
Doctrine which stands for the support 
of peoples attempting to remain free of 
economic controls and political domina- 
tions. 

With Congress having before it reso- 
lutions which call for the admission of 
Hawaii and Alaska as states, Japan be- 
comes more of a neighbor than ever. 
Our trusteeship of the former Japanese 
mandated islands of the Pacific makes 
us an actual administrator of territory 
which was formerly controlled by Japan 
and a close neighbor to nations and peo- 
ples which were formerly considered far 
off. Our first treaty with Korea, which 
was completely forgotten when the 
Japanese annexed that land, seems now, 
as far as our responsibility there is con- 
cerned, to have again come to life, and 
Korea looms large. And we stand to- 
day, as we have always stood in theory, 
for the independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of China. 

Our tasks are not going to be easy. 
They are going to be many times 
harder than they have ever been un- 
less we properly orient ourselves to the 
basic values of our various friendships 
and responsibilities in Asia, and, With- 
out prejudice and without hate, evalu- 
ate honestly who are and who must be 
our friends if even a semblance of peace 
is to be maintained in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. 

Our new relations with the Philip- 


pines, the recasting of controls in Indo- 
nesia, Indo-China, and Siam, the con- 
tinued development in their individual 
national responsibility, the British Do- 
minions in the Pacific—all contribute 
factors to our policy and our plans. In 
a way, Australia and New Zealand are 
now as close to us as Canada. 

The new India has given us an en- 
tirely new relationship, one which will 
test the ability of our diplomats to 
evaluate new conditions and work in 
accordance with them, and our execu- 
tive understanding and leadership in 
carrying on our new responsibilities in 
that part of the world. To the thought- 
less, they seem to be few: but to those 
who know the strivings of the people of 
all Asia to meet the challenge given 
them by a mere reading of the political 
concepts of the West and by free inter- 
course with our missionaries, they are 
many. A reminder of a single event 
will make my point. When William J. 
Bryan was in India, he left this thought 
and it never died. No matter, he said 
in effect, how much you may dislike 
Britain, never forget that you should be 
forever grateful to her, for she gave you 
the English language, in which the con- 
cepts of liberty have been expressed. 


Our RESPONSIBILITY FOR JAPAN 


Great as these factors are, though, 
our biggest and greatest task is, of 
course, Japan herself——the responsibility 
for seventy-odd million Japanese, func- 
tioning under a new constitution spon- 
sored by us, and, when the time for 
peace actually comes, introduced to the 
world as an American-directed product. 

We know now, only too well, what 
dire consequences sprang from the 
earlier contact between our country 
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“nd Japan, when Commodore Matthew 
Perry “opened” Japan to the West and 
exposed her to Western idealism, West- 
ern realism, European and American 
ways. Japan followed with zeal all she 
thought represented best the strerfgth 
of the West, our military and naval 
habits. She learned the techniques of 
the West, learned them well and ap- 
plied them ruthlessly, testing her new- 
found strength in a series of wars spaced 
almost regularly at ten-year intervals: 
the Chinese-Japanese War of 1895, the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1905, the World 
War of 1915, the Manchurian Incident 
of 1931, and finally the Second World 
War in 1941. 

Perry’s visit was conceived in a 
mixture of American self-interest and 
American good will, but it was the first 
link in a chain of events that led to the 
acme of the world’s use of force to com- 
bat force at Hirsoshima and Nagasaki. 
This, then, was the end result of a seem- 
ingly insignificant naval visit more than 
ninety years ago. What can we expect 
from the second “opening” of Japan, 
carried out under such strikingly dif- 
ferent circumstances? 

Our responsibility is not merely to 
make the victory that finally came a 
vindication of our technology, but to 
make it even more a triumph of a way 
of life based on decent ideals, a fulfill- 
ment of American democracy and its 
dream of human freedom. Our ca- 
pacities to wage the war were admit- 
tedly unsurpassed. Our capacities to 
lead the peace are presently undergoing 
careful scrutiny in many parts of the 
world. Japan must have no cause for 
losing faith in her teacher. 


BASIS OF CO-OPERATION 


Although we share the control of Ja- 
pan with our Allies, the circumstances 
of the war have projected America into 
a position of primary responsibility. 
Our task bids fair to challenge all our 
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capabilities, which can become success- 
ful only on a co-operative basis, and 
co-operation never succeeds unless there 
is a fusion of common ideals and com- 
mon characteristics. Have I thereby 
set the stage for an impossible con- 
tingency? Are there any ideals com- 
mon between us and our former enemy? 
If our answer is to be generated by hate, 
it will be definitely “No.” If, though, 
through a study of history and what 
has actually taken place, we are not 
against Japan just because we are for 
some other country, we can discover 
many common ideals and aspirations. 
If it had not been for these common 
ideals and aspirations, the peace, as it 
did come in Japan, would never have 
occurred. Despite the Emperor’s ref- 
erence to the atomic bomb, and again 
admitting that it was a contributing fac- 
tor, it was not the basic factor which 
brought about the surrender and with 
it the complete trust on the part of our 
former enemy that America would 
honor every promise she made. How 
was it that a country and a people who 
have been credited with being individu- 
ally and collectively self-sacrificing, and 
still having an army of four million 
men trained and equipped who had 
never shot a bullet at an enemy, sur- 
rendered unconditionally and still re- 
alized that that which they were doing 
could be done with honor? It could not 
have been from fear of a call for more 
sacrifice. It must have been from trust. 
And how was it, despite the fact that 
many leaders of our Government justi- 
fied the use of the bomb on the score of 
military necessity and knew little about 
what, had gone on since the very days of 
Pearl Harbor in attempting to bring 
about a complete surrender where guer- 
rilla warfare could be avoided, that 
armies scattered over almost half the 
globe could be returned without piece- 
meal fighting and disorder? Something 
must have been going on; because a 
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people of over seventy million could not 
be converted overnight by the destruc- 
. tion of a comparatively small city, after 
larger cities had been destroyed without 
affecting their spirit. 

It is because I believe that a future 
successful building of Japan depends 
upon an appreciation of the ideals which 
will go into that building that I am 
going to attempt to point out that which 
can be accomplished by reference to 
that which has already been accom- 
plished. If the same spirit can control 
the future that got control of the hearts 
and minds of the Japanese people in the 
past, we can build hopefully; and under 
our tutelage, Japan can become a leader 
of Asia in developing national solidari- 
ties and peaceful international activities 
to such an extent that the rebirth of 
Japan will affect the lives of the mil- 
lions and millions of people in other 
Asiatic countries. 


ÅPOSTATE LEADERSHIP 


When I say that, I do not in any 
sense condone one single act of the 
Japanese Government in bringing about 
Time and time 
again in talking to the Japanese I have 
repeated one theme, and that is that the 
government led by Matsuoka and Tojo 
had actually become apostate, that 
these men had turned their backs upon 
the fundamentals of their greatest lead- 
ers, and that the acceptance of their 
theories would lead to Japan’s utter de- 
struction. 

After Pearl Harbor the Japanese Gov- 
ment instituted a monthly celebration 
in honor of the Pearl Harbor victory. 
The idea of apostate leadership struck 
me so forcibly that I wrote one or two 
magazine articles and developed the 
first of what became my messages to 
the Japanese people. I pointed out in 
December 1941 that never before in the 
world’s history had a nation of sev- 
enty million people deliberately moved 
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to its own destruction to the extent that” 
I called it national suicide. I was, of 
course, an American, and Pearl Harbor 
outraged me even more, I think, than 
anyone else, because it seemed proof 
positive that wicked forces in Japan had 
got complete control of the finer think- 
ing of the great men I used to know. I 
was so convinced that the destruction 
of Japan was certain that I started my 
appeals direct to the Japanese people. 
The Office of War Information institu- 
tionalized me, and my messages were 
sent regularly until January 1, 1946. 
All the time I stressed one theme—an 
appeal to the Japanese people to over- 
throw their false leaders and return to 
the teachings of Meiji Tenno and his as- 
sociates. 


ORGANIZED SURRENDER 


As time moved on we were thus in a 
strong position of being able to explain 
what was meant by unconditional sur- 
render, and ultimately we were able to 
unite the Japanese people in the thought 
that it was not necessarily the aim of 
America to destroy their basic institu- 
tions. We repeated that surrender with 
honor was attainable if it were lived up 
to in honor, and thus came the un- 
heard-of surrender and almost universal 
respect for what the Emperor had done. 

The convincing of our own people of 
the necessity of avoiding anarchy in 
Japan was not an easy task. I call to 
mind now one radio program in which 
the great man with whom I carried on 
the discussion maintained that anarchy 
in Japan would be welcomed. Calcu- 
late if you can the loss of life to our 
boys and the millions more of destruc- 
tion that we would have had to fight 
through if we had not secured the type 
of surrender we did! Now my point is 
that that surrender had to be organized, 
and was not an impulsive thing result- 
ing from the destruction of Hiroshima 
and part of Nagasaki. If the Japanese 
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kadas Mad. aicet tin convincing 
their people that Japan should fight, as 
the last machine gunner fought at Iwo 
Jima or Okinawa, to utter destruction, 
who can figure how long it would have 
taken our soldier boys to burn and blast 
out of China and other places of Asia all 
the Japanese who were there? 

All during the war, both in our own 
country and in Japan, not much was 
publicly said and not much was quoted 
that went out in our psychological war- 
fare. But if what was said had not been 
very effective, why was so much atten- 
tion paid in replying? At any rate, we 
did achieve the results which I main- 
tained from the very beginning were 
possible. I have stressed this point be- 
cause I believe that the future success 
of American and Japanese co-operation 
in bringing stability to Asia depends en- 
tirely upon our being able to appreciate 
common viewpoints from which we can 
operate and through which there will be 
joint agreement. The surrender is proof 
that it can be done. 


RESTORE OLD ATTITUDES 


In the messages to Japan I took the 
stand that modern Japan was at her 
very best in thought and in action dur- 
ing the days of the Meiji era when such 
men as Admiral Togo and General Nogi 
were the instructors of the present Em- 
peror. I knew both Togo and Nogi. I 
knew their lives and I knew their ideals, 
and.I knew what the present Emperor 
had been taught as a boy. I knew also 
Admiral Nomora. He too had become 
an instructor of the princes in the peers’ 
school. I knew his philosophy about 
the world and what the result would be 
if Japan and America should fight. I 
knew that the present Emperor and his 
little brother, Prince Chichibu, had both 
been taught that friendship with America 
was of prime importance for the success 
of Japan and that if Japan went to war 
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it would end with the destruction of 
Japanese prestige in the world. 


It was because of this knowledge '- 


that I had such faith in the effective- 
ness of the two messages which some of 
us urged President Roosevelt to send 
directly to the Emperor before Pearl 
Harbor. I knew these boys could never 
forget these teachings. To an extent, 
therefore, I knew that my appeal to the 
Japanese people would also bear fruit if 
any of my words got to the Emperor. 
I know now that they did. 

Have we not in the basic teachings of 
the necessity of friendship with America, 
which was drilled into the mind of the 
present Emperor as a child, a key to 
the position of the future Japan in the 
world? Is there throughout all of Asia 
another nation with the educational sys- 
tem which, when properly cleansed of 
propaganda, can unite a people as Ja- 
pan was united for evil? Can this not 
be turned to good purposes with lasting 
effect if the good purposes are based 
upon truth? 

That Japan can achieve national soli- 
darity, we all know and admit. That 
she has been a good and constructive 
member of the community of nations in 
the past, we also know. To anyone who 
wishes to understand the schemes of na- 
tional planning which Russia, Germany, 
and Italy later followed, he should 
study the antecedents of those schemes 
tried in the development of Japanese 
nationalism from 1868 to 1900. Thus 
we have a people who have been 
schooled and who can be united to deal 
with; a people, too, who have been 
united at times for good quite as much 
as for ill. 


Japan Is A FOLLOWER 


When one realizes the whole history 
of the development of nationalism all 
over the world, one is not surprised that 
a people such as the Japanese, who con- 
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sciously were imitating others, did at 
times take more seriously the written 
word and what was being done in the 
world than a people who were not con- 
scious of imitating. Give the Japanese 
people and Japanese nationalism an 
honest psychoanalysis, and that which 
has occurred in their land can be ex- 
plained on the basis of what had oc- 
curred in other lands. Japan’s accept- 
ance of the Axis theory of Mussolini 
and Hitler makes the strutting of 
Matsuoka today seem the comic opera 
stuff it was. But Japan’s leaders, like 
Matsuoka, were not the only people in 
the world, although they acted the part 
more ridiculously, who fell for the strut- 
ting. And thus we see that the seeds 
which matured in the destruction of 
Pearl Harbor sprouted first in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Japan is a nation that definitely wants 
to be led in world affairs. I do not 
mean that the nation and the culture of 
Japan are devoid of much that is their 
own, because they are not. But I do 
want to bring out the thought that ev- 


- ery act of Japan since the arrival of 


Admiral Perry and the decision of the 
Japanese leaders to take upon them- 
selves Western ways has been an act of 
following and not of leadership. As 
long as Japan had the leadership of 
Great Britain under the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance she had a constructive leader- 
ship. I am not advocating an Ameri- 
can-Japanese Alliance, but the war has 
put us in a position either of being good 
neighbors, of assuming the teacher-stu- 
dent attitude, or of completely with- 
drawing and allowing friendships to be 
sought in less helpful centers, ase they 
were when Japan looked to Italy and 
Germany as friends and broke with her 
former allies, the British, and with us. 


Our OBJECTIVES 


It is important that we have clearly 
in mind what it is that the United 
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States proposes to accomplish in fo: 


Our objectives are not secret. They 
have been stated clearly and firmly 
many times. They are objectives that 
are entirely in harmony with the pur- 
poses of the United Nations. They 
were endorsed by all the major Allies at 
Potsdam. What we desire is the full 
demilitarization of Japan and the re- 
moval of obstacles which thwart demo- 
cratic activities in Japanese society. At 
the same time we will allow the Japa- 
nese people every opportunity to resume 
a peaceful and respectable place in the 
world. l 

I said before that the primary re- 
sponsibility for the success or failure of 
the Allied objectives rests with the 
United States—that the future of Ja- 
pan will be determined largely by our 
actions. There is, however, also a clear 
limitation on our responsibility. We 
cannot create democracy in Japan, for 
democracy, as General MacArthur has 
said and as we all know, “is a thing 
largely of the spirit.” General Mar- 
shall, echoing the ideals of Lee, which 
he undoubtedly planted in his heart 
as a youth at the Virginia Military 
Academy, has defined democracy in a 
way that Jefferson would applaud and 
that would cause him to realize that his 
teachings were as much a part of Ameri- 
can leadership today as he hoped they 
would be when he wrote that he and 
Adams would yet look down from 
heaven with joy at the fulfillment of 
this great dream. Marshall’s words 
should be taught to every school boy 
and girl in America, and should be 
translated and made part of the educa- 
tion of each youth in Japan. These are 
his words: 


I realize that the word “democracy” is 
given many interpretations. To the Ameri- 
can Government and citizens it has a basic 
meaning. We believe that human beings 
have certain inalienable rights—that is, 
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rights which may not be given or taken 
away. l 

They include the right of every indi- 
vidual to develop his mind and his soul in 
the ways of his own choice, free of fear 
and coercion—provided only that he does 
not interfere with the rights of others. To 
us a society is not democratic if men who 
respect the rights of their fellow men are 
not free to express their own beliefs and 
convictions without fear that they may be 
shatched away from their home and family. 
To us a society is not free if law-abiding 
citizens live in fear of being denied the 
right to work or deprived of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 


Democracy is a way of life a long 


. time in the building. Our legitimate ob- 


jective and the most we can hope to ac- 
complish is to establish and permit to 
grow in Japan those conditions under 
which democracy can flourish. At the 
same time, we must remain on guard 
against a revival of forces which, just a 
short time ago, were calling for a “hun- 
dred years war” against us and crashing 
planes in mad suicidal dives on our 
naval vessels. Let us make no mistake; 
militarism in Japan is not a mere surface 
phenomenon involving a few generals 
and admirals. It is more a manifesta- 
tion of imitation of evils found in the 
West, and the tragedy which befalls a 
people who cast off decent ideals to fol- 
low apostate leadership. 


Work OF OCCUPATION 


The work of the occupation has 
fallen into three main categories: de- 
militarization, political and social re- 
orientation, and economic reconstruc- 
tion. In considering each of these it is 
important to remember that the actual 
task of administering the policies has 
rested largely with the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, operating under the authority 
and supervision of the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers. 
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Demilitarization 


The most tangible result is seen in‘ 
the demobolization of Japanese military 
power. Of course the complete destruc- 
tion of Japan’s current ability to wage 
war is not in itself perpetual insurance 
against a revival of military power. In 
the long run, the prevention of milita- 
rism must depend upon the further 
growth of the democratic idea among 
the Japanese people. It is at this point 
in Allied policy that the problem of de- 
militarization merges with the larger 
questions of political and social reori- 
entation and economic reconstruction. 

What we should attempt in these 
fields is the establishment of an en- 
vironment in Japan which will predis- 
pose the people of that country to a 
peaceful revolution of tremendous con- 
sequence. We should introduce in a 
few years the nonmaterial aspects of 
hundreds of years of Western culture; 
the fruits of the Renaissance, politi- 
cal liberalism, Christian humanism—in 
short, all those ideals and spiritual 
values which have tempered the mate- 
rial advance of the West. But in addi- 
tion to that, the oldest of all Chinese ` 
learned culture, based as it was on a 
deep and appreciative study of the Chi- 
nese classics, should be revitalized un- 
der the auspices of teachers who have 
accepted the theory of the dignity of 
the individual and the notion of the 
processes of government which springs 
from an acceptance of the principle of 
inherent right in the individual and 
above all the great principle that gov- 
ernments are instituted not for their 
own, perpetuation or their own good but 
for the people they represent. 


Reorientation 


To bring about the desired reorienta- 
tion of Japanese society, every phase of 
Japanese life must be affected. The in- 
itial targets already aimed at were the 
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feudal components of the social struc- 
ture and elements in public life which 
'* had championed totalitarianism. These 
impediments to freedom had to be up- 
rooted and swept into obscurity before 
any constructive measures could be un- 
dertaken. Therefore, thousands of per- 
sons in government, business, education, 
and public information were screened. 
Scores of Japanese with militaristic 
leaning have already been excluded from 
public life. Furthermore, the thought- 
control police—the dreaded Kempei-tat 
—have been abolished and the fanatical 
patriotic societies, such as the Black 
Dragon, have been dissolved. And state 
Shinto, chief perpetrator of the Imperial 
divinity concept, has been abolished. 
The Emperor, Hirohito, has been hu- 
manized and placed both constitution- 
ally and in practice on a level com- 
parable with that of King George of 
England. 

While the effects of these preliminar- 
ies were spreading through Japan, the 
Japanese Government was pushed into 
a series of actions designed to establish 
a basis for genuine democracy. Re- 
strictions on political, civil, and re- 
ligious liberty came to an end, and 
thousands of political prisoners-——poten- 
tial leaders of a new Japan-——were re- 
leased. The notoriously brutal Japa- 
nese police received a reschooling in 
practices of common decency and cour- 
tesy. New textbooks in geography, his- 
tory, and morals cast Japan in an en- 
tirely different light for the pupils of 
the elementary and secondary schools. 
The press, the radio, and the screen 
all experienced a new freedom. ‘They 
ceased to be the mouthpiece of official- 
dom, and their liberty was limited only 
for the interest of Allied objectives. 
One of the most far-reaching changes 
concerned the women of Japan, whose 
position in society had long been back- 
ward. They were granted legal equality. 
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The constitution 

The trends toward political, eco- 
nomic, and social democracy set in mo- 
tion by General MacArthur’s directives 
culminated in the new constitution 
promulgated on November 3, 1946. 
Much ill-informed criticism has been 
directed at this constitution. There are 
those who say that the document is 
alien to the Japanese character—that in 
allowing it to be promulgated General 
MacArthur has provided the shell of 
democracy without the substance. 

The fact remains, however, that the 
document is one of the most democratic 
fundamental laws ever devised. It con- 
forms in every respect to the most ad- 
vanced concepts of the political, eco- 
nomic, and social responsibilities of gov- 
ernment. That it is un-Japanese does 
not destroy its basic purpose. Almost 
everything that we attempt in Japan at 
this time might be labeled un-Japanese, 
since we are attempting to reform and 
redirect Japanism, not to preserve it in- 
tact, 

MacArthur himself has clearly stated 
that the constitution, however liberal, 
does not of itself create democracy. 
However, what it does do is to provide 
the legal structure within which de- 
mocracy can develop. That is all that 
any constitution could do. That is all 
that we intend to do. The process of 
giving substance to a fundamental so- 
cial concept is something which can be 
undertaken only by the people who live 
under it. The task is a timeless one, 
and we shall not know soon with what 
degree of success the Japanese will dis- 
charge it. Knowing the Japanese and 
knowing that the seeds of democratic 
thought are already there, I am con- 
vinced that democracy has taken genu- 
ine root in Japan and that it will en- 
dure. 
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ECONOMIC RECOVERY 

The political and social progress of 
Japan during the two years of the oc- 
cupation has been very impressive. In 
the long run, however, it is likely ‘that 
the final test of our policies will take 
place in the economic field. If we fail 
there, democracy will not stand in Ja- 
pan. Let us not forget that the advance 
of totalitarianism in Europe was built 
largely on the promise to end the eco- 
nomic chaos into which the various na- 
tions had fallen. 

The great family trusts—the so-called 
zaibatsu—have been dissolved and large 
landholdings have been divided. Re- 
sponsible trade unions have been en- 
couraged. The motive behind these 
measures is to break up excessive con- 
centration of wealth in impoverished Ja- 


‘pan and to diversify economic power 


and responsibility. 

There are some problems of the Japa- 
nese economy that are beyond the con- 
trol of the Japanese themselves. The 
arable land in Japan now available to 
feed the population of between 70 and 
80 million people is equal to slightly 
more than one-half the farm acreage of 
the state of Illinois. Japan does not 
and cannot produce sufficient food. It 
is clear that her sole hope of maintain- 
ing even a.tolerable standard of living 
depends upon the redevelopment of 
peaceful foreign trade. Until this can 
be accomplished, the United States must 
advance essential food supplies. 

At present, three factors hamper Ja- 
pan’s recovery: the economic break- 
down and exhaustion within Japan, the 
failure of the Allies to settle finally the 
reparations problem, and the barriers to 


_ free Japanese trade in the world mar- 


kets. In each of these instances, only 
initial corrective measures have been 
taken. 


Regardless of what the Japanese 


themselves do, however, we must rec- 
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ognize that ultimately the tempo of 
Japanese recovery is intricately related 
to Allied policy on the questions of ` 
reparations and foreign trade. ‘The 
principle of compensating the victims of 
Japanese aggression with a part of Ja- 
pan’s productive capacity is recognized 
by all the Allied powers. But it is im- 
perative that the Japanese be advised as 
quickly as possible as to the precise 
terms of the reparations settlement. 
Until this is done, they cannot go for- 
ward with their recovery plans. In the 
case of foreign trade, Japan must be 
able to purchase essential nonstrategic 
raw materials freely abroad, and to sell 
finished products in the world markets. 
This may run counter to the views of 
some selfish interests in the Allied na- 
tions, but the alternative is either a 
continuous drain on the taxpayers of 
the United States or mass starvation in 
Japan. These are the inescapable re- 


alities of the situation. 


AREAS OF UPBUILDING 


But regardless of the distress caused 
by bad economic conditions, Japan must 
be guided from that most fatal of all 
premises—that to feed the people must 
come first, social and political reforms 
after. That is the fallacy to which Italy 
has sunk, with fatal results to the well- 
being of that great people. My plea is 
that political, social, and economic up- 
building go hand in hand, for they are 
related. 


Economic 


Economically Japan has always been 
dependent upon our trade; more than 
ever, that will be the case. The inven- 
tion of nylon and the universal accept- 
ance by the ladies of the world may 
bring an economic repercussion upon the 
Japanese silk industry from which it 
cannot recover. Nylon and war must 
both be overcome. But Japan’s eco- 
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nomic success is more certain than it 
has ever before been, if she can remain 


` free from the destructive burdens of a 


terrible taxation which was necessary 
to maintain her unnatural armaments. 
Thus Japan economically faces the new 
world with skill, abundance of labor, or- 
ganizational ability, a knowledge of how 
to work together, and a craftsmanship 
unexcelled. Given these factors plus a 
halfway decent market, she will succeed. 

That Japan will have that market de- 
pends upon us. We shall have to do 
some adjusting there. Japan’s skill in 
meeting the demands of consumers in 
almost any line was so much a factor 
before the war that those who judged 
war entirely on the basis of economic 
competition felt that she and her sell- 
ing abilities must be destroyed. Thus 
if we become her sponsor and her eco- 
nomic ally in raising her own standard 
of living, and help her to get her goods 
into the markets of the world, she will 
become a profitable ally, not only to us 
but to the whole world. 


Social 


Socially Japan must of necessity work 
for the raising of standards in the rest 
of Asia, or she, like ourselves, will be 
overcome by lower standards, if it is 
true that poverty anywhere affects the 
living standards everywhere. If we 
have learned so well that war anywhere 
is the concern of all everywhere, then 
Japan can join enthusiastically with us 
in attempting to arrange her economy 
so that her standards may contribute to 
the betterment of the standards through- 
out the world. ° 

The Japaneše money system is, of 
course, completely destroyed. But we 
have there a people who have been used 
to a stable currency, and that can be 
assured them again by association with 
us. The yen should be pinned to our 
dollar. 
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Political 


Politically we need not fear a return 
to any philosophy at all which is dis- 
tasteful to our American democratic 
ideals if we will but give the Japanese 
people a chance again to read and study 
about Washington and Lincoln and such 
other American leaders as every Japa- 
nese schoolboy studied about during the 
development of the Japanese school sys- 
tem. The war was carried on by lead- 
ers who were as false to the Japanese 
traditions accepted by the majority of 


‘the Japanese people a generation and a 


half ago as they were false to world 
thought. Japan can again be brought 
into the sisterhood of nations with the 
Rising Sun as a token of a restoration 
of an old aspiring, an old striving, 
crushed by the rise in the world of a 
false doctrine of a single will in a state 
under the leadership of dishonest, ill- 
trained, overambitious Hitlers, Mus- 
solinis, Matsuokas, and Tojos. 

Under the old theory the Emperor 
owned all the land and all the people, 
and was father of all. The people in a 
paternal sense were never forgotten. 
They had no rights, but they needed no 
rights, because the Emperor was all- 
benevolent. That was theory. We have 
today in Japan a constitution based on 
our own American notion that govern- 
ments exist for the benefit of the peo- 
ple; that governments themselves have 
no rights, but that the rights belong to 
the people; that the property is the 
property of the people, and the govern- 
ments only use the property for the peo- 
ple’s benefit and for public use. The 
Emperor in this picture is a guardian, 
therefore, of the people’s property and 
the people’s well-being. That, too, is 
theory. It is the key to American- 
Japanese co-operation. 


JAPANESE LEADERSHIP IN ASIA 
Leadership in Japan, no doubt, will 
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comé from the people inspired by these 
ideals, and the Emperor will be an in- 
terpreter of the people’s aspirations. 
Think that through as you consider the 
whole of Asia, and see if it is an exag- 
geration to say that the making of new 
Asia will undoubtedly come under Japa- 
nese leadership. The culmination of the 
American revolution is not yet com- 
plete, but it is surely on the way. 

This is what I said in 1943: The 
after-war world will be a world with the 
center of interest shifted away from the 
Western Hemisphere to the East. Asia, 
like Europe, is allied with distant pow- 
ers and divided within. Yet the pre- 
ponderance of Asiatic populations will 
throw the center of gravity to the East- 
ern Hemisphere. Since the beginning of 
time, Asia has been a world problem. 
Now it is the world problem. The con- 
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flicts in which the four major allies— 
Russia, China, the United States, and 


Great Britain—are fighting are Asiatic `- 


conflicts. But long after Asia will have 
ceased to be a theater of military opera- 
tions it will be predominant; for the 
three greatest social, political, and eco- 
nomic revolutions—the Chinese, the In- 
dian, and the Russian—are essentially 
Asiatic. 

Our fundamental concepts of democ- 
racy and our religious and political rec- 
ognition of the dignity of the individual 
and his inherent rights are necessary to 
the solving not only of Europe’s prob- 
lems but also of Asia’s. Our belief in 
the right of revolution gives us confi- 
dence in the face of change. With faith, 
then, in our idealism, the world will go 
forward as it follows American leader- 
ship. 
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_ The United States and World Trade 


By FRANK WHITSON FETTER 


HE present position of the United 

States in world economic affairs has 
much in common with the position that 
Great Britain held at the outbreak of 
the First World War, and that it had 
held for many years before that date. 
In that period world economic affairs 
centered in London. It was not merely 
that British foreign trade was the larg- 
est in the world, that about 20 per cent 
of the goods exported from the rest of 
the world ended up in “the tight little 
island” off the coast of Europe, or that 
about 18 per cent of the products im- 
ported by other countries originated 
there. These figures are in themselves 
impressive, but they do not tell the 
whole story. Great Britain was the 
center of,a great multilateral trading 
system, much of the trade between other 
countries was financed in terms of 
sterling, and Great Britain was the 
world’s greatest creditor nation. The 
period before 1914 was one of interna- 
tional monetary stability based on the 
gold standard, and British policy was 
an important factor contributing to the 
successful operation of the gold stand- 
ard. 

In explaining the dominant. position 
that Great Britain held in world politi- 
cal affairs in that period, and in inter- 
preting the unwritten alliances and the 
community of interest that existed be- 
tween Great Britain and many other 
countries, there has been a tendency, in 
the current stress on the historical sig- 
nificance of the British Navy, to under- 
estimate the importance of this eco- 

nomic factor in Britain’s international 
‘position. Leadership throughout the 
ages has been based on a combination of 
power and the offering to others of the 
opportunity to benefit by associating 


themselves with that power. States- 
manship has always involved a skillful 
combination of these two elements of 
leadership; but in the years since 1914, 
marked by so much national and inter- 
national violence, people have come to 
place an undue emphasis on sheer power 
as a quality of international leadership, 
to the neglect of a situation where power 
is gracefully blended with an economic 
interest. 


Our Economic EMERGENCE 


In this world economic organization 
that centered in London, the United 
States of America was an active partici- 
pant in the trade; but in the matter of 
policy we were before 1914 hardly more 
than an interested onlooker, or an oc- 
casional and sometimes irresponsible 
back-seat driver. Many developments 
in the United States, such as tariff 
changes, silver legislation, or panics as- 
sociated with the rigidity of our bank- 
ing system, were at times quite disturb- 
ing to other countries, but did not ap- 
preciably alter the flow of the main 
stream of world economic development. 
In the 1920’s and early 1930’s the’ 
United States, without quite realizing 
what had happened, much less recog- 
nizing what it should do in its new po- 
sition, was brought into a central po- 
sition as even more than a coequal of 
Great Britain in world economic affairs. 
We fell heir to much of the power of 
Great Britain in the international eco- 
nomic field, without having either the 
general understanding and sense of in- 
ternational responsibility as to how a 
country should act in such a position, 
or the experience and insight that would 
tell us how to deal with particular prob- 
lems as they arose, 
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There is no need to labor this point, 
or to trace the history of our interna- 
tional economic actions in this period, 
running all the way from the Emer- 
gency Tariff Act of 1921 to the dreary 
tale of the London Economic Cohfer- 
ence of 1933. Our incongruous com- 
bination of repeated tariff increases and 
increased. foreign lending, our belief 
that payment of the war debts was 
simply a matter of international mo- 
rality rather than of international eco- 
nomics, and the view generally accepted 
among reputable people and in large 
` part an unconscious heritage of the 
Free Silver campaign of 1896, that the 
successful operation of the international 
gold standard was a matter of common 
honesty rather than of international eco- 
nomic stability, are a few high lights in 
the picture. We were in a position of 
power without responsibility. 

The onslaught of the Great Depres- 
sion, and even more clearly the devel- 
opments of the Second World War, 
made it evident that Great Britain was 
not in a position to hold the role in 
world affairs that she had in the 1920’s, 
much less the role she had held before 
1914, even if the United States had been 
willing to step aside and let her attempt 
to perform her old role. The physical 
destruction of war, the loss of many of 
her foreign investments, the huge war 
debts in the form of blocked sterling 
balances in London, the weakened com- 
petitive position of British shipping, the 
apparently permanent loss of a major 
part of her overseas textile markets, and 
the severe deterioration in her coal po- 
sition, affecting as it did her export 
trade both directly through the loss of 
coal exports and indirectly through its 
effect on domestic industry, had placed 
Britain in a critical economic position. 


CHANGED Wortp ATTITUDE 


To farseeing men in American busi- 
hess and finance and in the Government, 


* 


it became clear early iù the Second 
World War that the end of hostilities 
would present a world economic situa- ° 
tion very different from that at the end 


of the First World War. The physical 


destruction of the productive plant of 
Europe and of Asia was far greater than 
anything that had happened between 
1914 and 1918. : Even more important, 
although possibly less evident on the 
surface, was the great difference in most 
countries, outside of the United States 
and Canada, in the attitude toward a 
return to prewar conditions. By and 
large, the ideal of most countries after 
1918 was a return to the international 
economic policies of the prewar period. 
After four years of fighting and misery 
there was a nostalgic longing for a re- 
turn to the policies that the peoples of 
most countries associated with peace 
and prosperity. ‘The pre-1914 period, 
in retrospect, probably assumed to the 
peoples of 1919 virtues that it did not 
really have, just as to the persons far 
from home and facing unfamiliar diffi- 
culties, the old home town in the mind’s 
eye often becomes a much lovelier place 
than it really was. Be that as it may, 
for better or for worse the ideal of 
most countries after 1918 was a return 
to the international economic policies of 
1914: a common monetary standard in 
the form of gold, multilateral trade, the 
dropping of quotas and exchange con- 


trols, and the return to private enter- 


prise in foreign trade. 

As World War II progressed, it was 
evident that there was no such nostalgic 
longing for a return to an old economic 
situation of happy memories. Most of 
the peoples of the world did not asso- 
ciate the pre-1939 years with prosperity. 
They associated it, not always with 
complete logic, with depression—a de- 
pression whose slackening many be- 
lieved was due to the rejection of 
practically all the things to which the 
world of 1919 had wanted to return. 
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The First World War had led to a se- 
ries of economic measures that were a 
` sharp break. with prewar practice. ‘The 
Second World War had simply brought 
an extension and stiffening of the 
monetary and trade controls that had 
grown up in the 1930’s. As the war 
progressed it became clear that in large 
areas of the world the dominant opin- 
ion favored, the permanent maintenance 
of a large part of the controls that had 
been introduced in the 1930’s and dur- 
ing the war. There was a strong pos- 
sibility that the victory of the United 
Nations would be followed by the con- 
solidation of independent national cur- 
rency systems, by elaborate systems of 
trade and exchange controls involving 
bilateral balancing of international ac- 
counts, and by the continuation of the 
sterling area. 


Our Poricy 


If American leadership were lacking, 
it seemed pretty clear that this would 
happen. Some Americans felt that this 
was the wave of the future in interna- 
tional economic relations; that the fea- 
tures of the international economic sys- 
tem as it had thrived before 1914, and 
as it had struggled along in the 1920’s, 
were simply remnants of a Victorian era. 
They thought that it was better for the 
United States to accept the situation, 
and to play the new game for all it was 
worth. That the United States was 
physically equipped to do more than 
hold its own in this type of international 
economic infighting seemed clear. That 
we had, or at least could train, people 
just as smart as the officials of other 
countries in the technique of interna- 
tional bickerings over lard and prune 
quotas, manipulation of multiple ex- 
change rates, intergovernmental barter 
deals in cotton and cameras, and bar- 
gaining of copper import quotas against 
payments on defaulted international 
debts, few Americans would doubt. But 
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the general adoption of such methods of : 
carrying on business would almost in- 
evitably involve the United States in a 
permanent system of detailed trade 
regulation that we are temperamentally 
unsuited to carry on, and that is cer- 
tainly out of line with what most 
Americans believe is desirable in the 
relation of governmental and private 
business. 

American economic foreign ‘policy, 
from lend-lease on, has had a pretty 
consistent philosophy. The handling of 
war aid and postwar relief as part of 
the cost of the war, and not as a com- © 
mercial transaction, was the basis of 
lend-lease, of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, and 
of our lend-lease settlements. The In- 
ternational Monetary Fund was an at- 
tempt to abolish exchange controls and 
to restore some semblance of stability 
in international monetary transaction, 
while recognizing the almost insuperable 
opposition of large areas of the world 
to the fixed exchange rates of the old 
gold standard. The International Bank, 
as well as the large increase in the lend- 
ing authority of the Export-Import 
Bank of 1945, was a recognition of the 
need for reconstruction and develop- 
mental capital in the years after the 
end of the war, and of the probability 
that this capital would not be available 
immediately through private sources. 
Our recent financial agreement with 
Great Britain, providing for a credit of 
$3.75 billion, was not only a measure 
to enable a great trading country and 
a gallant ally to get its economy going 
again, but more immediately and di- 
rectly, a measure to permit Great Brit- 
ain to resume international trade on a 
multilateral basis, beginning one year 
after the credit went into effect. That 
year expired on July 15, 1947, and from 
now on, all persons exporting to the 
United Kingdom, on receiving sterling 
payments, can convert their sterling 
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‘nto dollars, francs, kronor, or any 
other currency needed to pay for cur- 
. rent transactions. The capstone in the 
structure of our international economic 
policy is the trade agreements program 
and the program for an Internati6nal 
Trade Organization, now under discus- 
sion at Geneva. 

It is true that American economic 
foreign policy has not been a completely 
consistent one. The London Economist, 
apparently forgetful of the fact that the 
genius of Britain lies in not making a 
fetish of consistency, seems never to 
tire of editorials pointing out the logi- 
cal inconsistency between our support 
of multilateral trade and the require- 
ment that the proceeds of Export-Im- 
port Bank loans be spent in this coun- 
try. The subsidy on cotton exports is 
so clearly inconsistent with our pro- 
fessed aims in international economic 
policy that even veteran State Depart- 
ment officials wince when their foreign 
opposite numbers bring up the matter; 
and the recent wool bill, until killed by 
Presidential veto, gave more than one 
sleepless night to American officials who 
were trying to persuade the world of the 
reality of the American program for a 
reduction of trade barriers. 


TRADE Must BE STIMULATED 


The importance of our trade policy 
lies in a simple principle of elementary 
economics, a principle too often neg- 
lected in the application of advanced 
economics. This is that finance has 
reality only when there is an underlying 
movement of goods and: services; that 
financial operations in themselves, no 
matter how ingenious or complicated the 
machinery that is created for carrying 
them out, are meaningful only when 
they are the means of facilitating, rather 
than serving as a substitute for under- 
lying commodity and service transac- 
tions. The International Monetary 
Fund will be useless if it does not fa- 


cilitate the movement of trade. The 
loans of the Export-Import ‘Bank and 


of the International Bank can be re- ° 


paid only as there is international trade. 
The credit to Britain will not accom- 
plish the objectives that the United 
States has in mind if it simply gives 
to Britain the current means of paying 
for goods. It must put the British 
economy in a position where it can ex- 
port, and it must be accompanied by 
measures, particularly in the United 
States, that will permit these potential 
exports to be turned into foreign ex- 
change. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF 
FOREIGN TRADE 


The great size of the United States 
and the varied resources within our 
borders have made foreign trade a less 
vital element in our domestic prosperity 
and in our standard of living than is the 
case of any other important country 
except the Soviet Union, although in 
absolute terms our trade in the last few 
years has been the greatest in the 
world, and for several decades our trade 
was second only to that of Great Brit- 
ain. In the later 1930’s our exports 
were around $3 billion a year, and our 
imports about $2.5 billion; in 1946 ex- 
ports were nearly $10 billion and im- 
ports nearly $5 billion; to date in 1947 
exports have been running at a rate of 
nearly $15 billion a year, and imports 
at a rate of $5 to $6 billion. 

Why is foreign trade important to 
the United States, and what should we 
expect from measures to maintain our 
present large postwar volume of trade 
and to put it permanently on an even 
higher level? It has been a popular 
pastime in recent years to battle the 
matter out in terms of statistics. Those 
who favor tariff reduction and an ex- 
panding trade cite the impressive abso- 
lute figures of our present trade, and 
point out the significance for future em- 
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ployment in the United States of an ex- 
pansion in our export industries. The 
`- opponents of tariff reduction point to 
the tremendous variety of American re- 
sources as making a large trade un- 
necessary, and cite the small ratio of 
our exports to our national income, or 
even to the total of movable production 
in the United States, in support of the 
proposition that foreign trade is not 
of major importance in our national 
economy. Such figures are useful as 
illuminating certain points, but they do 
not answer the broad policy question. 

The economic importance of foreign 
trade to a country has an inverse rela- 
tion to the size of the country and to 
the diversity of its’ resources. Small 
countries, particularly if they are 
densely populated, as Great Britain 
and Belgium, are dependent on foreign 
trade in the basic sense that their peo- 
ples would starve to death or would be 
reduced to a bare minimum of subsist- 
ence if all trade were cut off. Coun- 
tries with richer agricultural resources 
per capita, such as New Zealand, Ar- 
gentina, Chile, or even France, would 
not literally starve if all trade were 
stopped; but even after a full adjust- 
ment of their production to the stop- 
page of trade, they would be forced to 
accept a far lower living standard, per- 
haps not in calorific terms, but in terms 
of what is currently called a “protective 
diet,” and in terms of the nonfood items 
that today loom so large in the living 
standards of many countries. 

In this sense of a minimum standard 
of living, a large foreign trade is impor- 
tant but not vital to the American peo- 
ple. We could stay alive without for- 
eign trade, but many of the things that 
are thought of as characteristic of the 
“American way of life” would be im- 
possible without foreign trade. This 
point is rather obvious in connection 
with coffee, chocolate, bananas, tin, 
nickel, and diamonds; and most per- 


o " s s e 
sons recognize that we should continue, 


if not expand, our trade in those items 
that quite clearly cannot be produced 
in the United States except at a pro- 
hibitive cost. The real issue, however, 
arisês in connection with mineral prod- 
ucts such as petroleum, copper, and 
manganese, of which we have large sup- 
plies in the United States, but which 
may be seriously depleted in a few 
decades unless we draw on the abundant 
supplies available abroad; in connection 
with sugar and wool, which can be pro- 
duced here but only at substantially 
higher costs than abroad; and in con- 
nection with many foods, textiles, and 
metal products where mass production 
methods cannot be used effectively. We 
want foreign trade so that the American 
living standard can continue to rise, and 
one of the important ways to elevate 
that living standard is to take full ad- 
vantage of the geographic division of 
labor. 


THE FULL-EMPLOYMENT ARGUMENT 


As an economist, I consider this the 
basic economic reason for an expansion 
of our foreign trade; but frankness 
forces me to say that the large part of 
Americans who favor an expanding 
foreign trade, and the Washington ad- 
ministration in much of its official litera- 
ture in favor of tariff reduction, pay lit- 
tle attention to this as a reason for the 
expansion of our foreign trade. Much 
of current support of an expanded for- 
eign trade, both in government and in 
business circles, rests on the ground that 
this is necessary to maintain full em- 
ployment in the United States. With 
many basic industries exporting from 
10 to 25 per cent of their output, and 
with a substantial part of the working 
force in many communities producing 
for the foreign market, the plea that 
production and employment cannot be 
kept up without foreign markets has a 
powerful appeal. But it is not the basic 
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reason for an expanded foreign trade, 
and it is unfortunate that it has been 
brought so much to the fore, because it 
is a double-edged sword. It can be an 
argument either for or against lower 
tariffs, depending both upon the em- 
ployment situation at the moment and 
upon the ingenuity of the public rela- 
tions experts of the various parties con- 
cerned. The amount of foreign trade 
has little to do with maintaining em- 
ployment even in the short run, and in 
the long run it is an insignificant factor. 

Trade is a two-sided affair. If we 
look simply at the export side, we see 
foreign trade as a means of maintaining 
employment; if we look at the import 
side, foreign trade can easily be pic- 
tured as a means of taking jobs away 
from Americans and giving them to for- 
eigners. For generations the great argu- 
ment in favor of high tariffs in the 
United States was that it was necessary 
to maintain employment. The “full 
dinner pail” was one of the historic 
slogans of American politics, a nine- 
teenth-century version of the more re- 
cent ideal of “two cars in every garage.” 
It was an article of faith with great 
numbers of Americans that the only 
way to keep the dinner pail full was to 
keep foreign goods out of the country. 

This argument was effective because 
it ignored the export side of foreign 
trade, and appealed only to workers 
and industries that faced foreign com- 
petition in the American market. In 
more recent years the people favoring 
tariff reduction have run off with the 
clothes of the old high-tariff group, and, 
playing up the export side of foreign 
trade, have presented a politically at- 
tractive case for reduced tariffs on the 
ground that this is necessary to main- 
tain employment. If we should run into 
a period of unemployment in this coun- 
try, and if perchance the situation were 
bad in lines that faced foreign com- 
petition, particularly if they had well- 
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organized and adroit public relations 
services, the maintain-employment argu- . 
ment might become a potent weapon in 
the hands of those who wanted to in- 
crease tariffs. 


TARIFFS AND WORLD LEADERSHIP 


In the present situation of the United 
States, a liberal tariff policy is desirable 
for a reason that is related to our over- 
all international policy and is of even 
greater importance than the economic 
argument relating to living standards. 
The situation that gave Great Britain 
her leadership throughout the nineteenth 
and in the early part of the twentieth. 
century involved much that is common 
to the American position today: indus- 
trial progress, great financial strength, 
large sums available for investment, a 
strong monetary position. But in ad- 
dition, as a result of her dense popula- 
tion in relation to agricultural resources, 
and her limited raw materials, Great 
Britain was forced to follow a liberal 
tariff policy as a means of expanding 
trade. To the British it was evident in 
a way that it is not to Americans to- 
day that to maintain a high living stand- 
ard it was necessary to have a large 
foreign trade. The internal economic 
position of Great Britain forced her to 
a position that fitted in beautifully ‘with 
the other bases of world leadership, It 
contributed to that situation where so 
much of the world was bound to Brit- 
ain through an unwritten treaty, based 
in part on the British Navy but also to 
a considerable degree on the self-inter- 
est of smaller countries in the great in- 
ternational division of labor that cen- 
tered in London. 

I do not suggest that in this power- 
minded age trade measures are a substi- 
tute for military strength; but they are 
essential if power is to be effective for 
the long pull, and the problems of in- 
ternational politics become simpler if 
many other countries feel that they have 
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a real community of economic interest 
Our imports 
from a number of countries may be 
small in absolute terms, yet may be a 
large proportion of the exports of those 
countries, or even of their total produc- 
tion. Our trade policy alone will not 
determine whether the countries of 
northern and western Europe, or Argen- 
tina or Czechoslovakia will come into 
or stay in the Russian orbit, but it will 
have an influence that might be decisive. 
The tendency to divide the world auto- 
matically into a Russian orbit and a 
non-Russian orbit is a logically simpli- 
fying and thought-saving procedure, but 
it is unrealistic in its oversimplification 
of the many considerations that go to 
formulate any country’s foreign policy. 
There are many countries that would 
prefer not to be in anyone’s orbit. The 
only way it is possible for them to main- 
tain such a position and at the same 
time have a basic friendship toward the 
United States is for the United States 
to play a role in world trade comparable 
to the role that Great Britain played 
before 1914. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
ORGANIZATION 


At the present moment a large United 
States delegation, headed by Mr. Clay- 
ton, the Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, is in Geneva carrying 
on trade negotiations with seventeen 
other countries on the final form of a 
charter for the International Trade 
Organization, and for trade agreements 
for’ tariff reduction among all of the 
eighteen countries there represented. 
The American Government is conduct- 
ing the negotiations for tariff reduction 
under the authority of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. This act, as 
originally passed in 1934, authorized 
the President, as a means of expanding 
the foreign trade of the United States, 
to reduce American duties by not more 
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than 50 per cent in connection with ap- 
propriate action by foreign countries to 
reduce the barriers to American trade. 

Between 1934 and 1943 agreements 
under this act were made with twenty- 
Seven countries, but these agreements 
did not make as large reductions in the 
high rates of the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
as is sometimes supposed. This was 
true because even when the full 50 per 
cent reduction was granted, rates were 
still in many cases at a high level; be- 
cause many reductions were much less 
than 50 per cent; and because a num- 
ber of duties were left untouched where 
a reduction was considered politically 
too hot for the administration to handle. 
The wool duty is an example of this last- 
mentioned situation. The act as re- 
newed in 1945 was amended to permit 
the President to reduce duties by 50 
per cent from the figures in effect in 
1945, rather than from the rate in effect 
in 1934, thus providing a much greater 
margin for reduction than was possible 
under the original act. 

The International Trade Organiza- 
tion, which is particularly the child of 
the United States, sets up what might 
be called a code of fair competition in 
international trade. A preliminary draft 
of the charter lays down rules on inter- 
national trade practices, particularly in 
the field of import quotas, exchange 
control, cartel arrangements, direct gov- 
ernmental participation in foreign trade, 
and intergovernmental commodity agree- 
ments. The charter also has provisions 
in regard to co-operative action to main- 
tain high levels of employment, and for 
measures to further the economic de- 
velopment of, countries in the early 
stages of industrialization. 

A very important reason for the 
strong American sponsorship of the 
ITO has been the desire to put a stop 
to the great mass of trade restrictions, 
other than tariffs, that have grown up 


‘since 1931. We saw little hope for the 


“development of relatively free interna- 
tional commerce, regardless of what 
tariff rates might be here or elsewhere, 
if American business had constantly to 
deal with quotas, exchange controls, 
and state trading arrangements, and if 
the American Government were forced 
to Intervene in almost every foreign 
trade transaction in order to protect 
American interests. 


THE RECIPROCAL ASPECT 


Although technically separate, the 
charter of the International Trade Or- 
ganization and the trade agreements 
are closely tied together, both in the 
negotiations at Geneva and in the field 
of public opinion here and abroad. 
Since the idea of tariff reduction is still 
received very coolly by great sections 
of the American public, the proposal 
that we reduce duties is somewhat more 
palatable politically in the United States 
if accompanied by foreign agreement to 
stop trade practices that have been par- 
ticularly annoying to American export- 
ers. Foreign countries, many of which 
introduced these trade restrictions un- 
der the pressure of great economic ne- 
cessity, are not anxious to give them up 
unless they see reasonable prospect of 
an opening up of the American market 
to supply them in coming years with a 
larger amount of much-needed dollar 
exchange. Hence general foreign ac- 
ceptance of the International Trade Or- 
ganization without an assurance of a 
substantial cut in the American tariff is 
unlikely. . 

Both these programs supported by 
our delegation at Geneva are thoroughly 
desirable. There is, however, one point 
in the American approach at Geneva to 
tariff reduction and the elimination of 
trade barriers that is unfortunate, and 


that might well imperil the success of -` 


American policy, if not at Geneva, at 
least at some later time. It has often 
been said that in the 1920’s the Ameri- 
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can approach to war debts, foreign in- 
vestment, tariffs, and export promotion 
ignored the relation of exports and im- 
ports and failed to recognize that the 
payment of international debts called 
for an import surplus. We Americans 
like to think that we profited by the 
lessons of the 1920’s, and that as a na- 
tion we have a maturity of outlook on 
international economic problems that 
we lacked a quarter of a century ago. 
Yet despite our greater sophistication 
in matters economic, much of what the 
public think and say, and even much 
of what is said in governmental state- 
ments, appears to involve the fallacy of 
the 1920’s as to the separate existence 
of exports and imports. Both what 


. might be called the popular public view 


and the official American position are 
that the reduction of tariffs by the 
United States is in our interest only if 
other countries will also reduce tariffs 
and eliminate other trade restrictions. 
The American view seems to be that 
American trade restrictions and foreign 
trade restrictions are two more or less 
offsetting barriers to trade, and that, as 
in a disarmament conference, any re- 
duction in armaments or in tariffs by 
one side should be contingent upon a 
comparable reduction by the other. 


Tue MILITARY COMPARISON 


The comparison of trade barriers to 
armaments has a superficial appeal, 
and this appeal is increased by the in- 
evitable militarization of civilian speech 
in a war period. Trade wars, trade ag- 
gression, defensive tariffs, and weapons 
of economic warfare are familiar phrases 
in the current vernacular. Yet I sub- 
mit—-and I hope that the majority of 
my fellow economists would agree with 
me-——that the comparison of trade re- 
striction with military establishments is 
a seductively fallacious one, and is a 
serious cause of muddled thinking to- 
day regarding the real problem in inter- 
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national trade and the real interest of 
American policy. In a world of force 
` and international tension, the reason 
for a relation between the strength of 
foreign armaments and one’s own arma- 
ments is apparent. The objective of 
national military policy is to prevent a 
movement of foreign forces into one’s 
own territory, and, if necessary, to oc- 
cupy the territory of a foreign power. 
The objective of an economic policy is 
a quite different one. It is to obtain 
the movement of goods, both domestic 
and foreign, into the channels of con- 
sumption. A successful military move- 
ment should be all in the same direc- 
tion. Trade, to be long continued, must 
be a two-way movement. Whether the 
trade barriers are in the United States 
or abroad, they are obstacles to trade; 
and no matter on which side the reduc- 
tion in trade barriers takes place, there 
is a stimulus to trade in both directions. 


Tue Economic Facts 


Nevertheless, for bargaining reasons 
it may be desirable to link our reduc- 
tion of trade barriers to similar action 
abroad; but it is not sound policy to 
get into a position, as the United States 
has come dangerously close to doing at 
Geneva, where we will make no reduc- 
tion in trade barriers unless other coun- 
tries do the same. For short-run mone- 
tary reasons that have little if any im- 
portance in the present situation of the 
United States, it may be desirable for 
a country to link an arrangement for 
the larger purchase of foreign goods to 
an assurance that the exchange so ob- 
tained by another country will be, used 
to buy goods, rather than used to build 
up bank balances, to speculate in the 
stock market, or be taken out in the 
form of gold. But for the United States 
to take the position that we cannot re- 
duce our tariffs until similar action is 
taken abroad not only ignores the basic 
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relation of imports and exports; it also” 
ignores the special economic situation 
of foreign countries in relation to the 
United States at the present time. 

The public, and at times even offi- 
cial of the State Department, are in- 
clined to look on foreign tariffs, quotas, 
and exchange controls as barriers that 
must be broken down before a reduction 
of tariffs by the United States would 
Open up larger foreign markets for 
American goods. If foreign countries 
as a group were draining gold from the 
United States, piling up bank balances 
here, or making large investments in 
the United States, there would be some 
point to such a view. But today most 
foreign countries simply do not have 
the dollars to pay for the American 
goods that their people would like to 
buy. If their present restrictions were 
not in effect, foreign countries would 
have to curtail imports from the United 
States by some means, either through 
the processes of exchange rate adjust- 
ment or internal price deflation——the 
latter step being probably impractical. 
As Lord Keynes remarked in the Anglo- 
American financial negotiations, the 
American dollar is not only a “hard 
currency” in the technical sense, it is a 
currency that is hard to get. The 
availability of more dollar exchange out 
of current trade would do much to re- 
lieve the pressure for the husbanding of 
dollar exchange that is back of foreign 
trade restrictions. 

At a time when our exports are run- 
ning at a rate of $5 to $8 billion a year 
in excess of our imports, and at the end 
of a quarter-century when our com- 
modity exports have been some $50 bil- 
lion in excess of imports, it seems rather 
pointless to take the position that we 
cannot reduce American trade barriers 
unless foreign countries take compa- 
rable action. The key to trade expan- 
sion is what we do, and not what for- 
eign countries do; and it is to the in- 
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terest of the United States to move 
ahead on a reduction of its own tariff 
barriers, regardless of what other coun- 
tries do, Just as it was to the advantage 
of Great Britain to do that in the last 
century. If by any chance the negotia- 
tions at Geneva should break down, the 
next step in American policy should not 
be to tighten our trade restrictions, but 
to loosen them. And we should do 
that in our own interest. We must not 
become more interested in the -battle of 
negotiation than in the cause of trade 
expansion. 


A Basic NECESSITY 


It is important to keep in mind the 
relation of our trade policy to our whole 
international policy. The various meas- 
ures of a relief and of a financial nature 
that the United States has taken during 
and since the war were desirable. Our 
backing of the Bretton Woods institu- 
tions and the leading role that we have 
played in their operation were desir- 
able. The steps that have been taken 
to bring about a revival of private for- 
eign investment are desirable. But they 
are desirable only on the assumption 
that the United States intends to play 
an important role in world economic 
affairs. They are desirable only on the 
assumption that we will bring about a 
revival and expansion of the two-way 
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flow of goods and services. An expan- 
sion of American foreign trade, import 
as well as export, is basic to foreign ` 
economic recovery, and it is basic to the 
eventual repayment of the financial as- 
sistance that has already been extended 
by the United States on a loan basis. 
It is basic if the International Monetary 
Fund is to be a vital mechanism in 
world economic life, and not just an 
elaborate blueprint. It is basic if the 
International Bank is to be what its 
sponsors conceived it to be, a means of 
guaranteeing sound developmental and 
reconstruction programs; and not what 
its critics claimed it would be, a so- 
phisticated method of providing inter- 
national relief out of the United States 
‘Treasury. 

If there is to be a re-establishment 
and maintenance of a world trading 
system that will leave some role for 
small nations, and if many countries, 
both large and small, whose economic 
and political situation is today pre- 
carious, are to see a hope of real re- 
covery while maintaining friendly re- 
lations with the United States, this 
Nation must play a leading part in 
measures to expand trade. And we can- 
not deal with the problem in the spirit 
of a petty bargainer. We must ap- 
proach it from the viewpoint of the 
larger interests of a great power. 
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By Nrrson T. JOHNSON 


T IS most fitting that Americans 

should discuss the United States in 
world affairs, for never before in our 
history has it been so necessary that 
our people should understand the prob- 
lems that face the United States in its 
relations with other nations. The whole 
world waits upon the decisions that our 
people must make. Their responsibili- 
ties are great, immediate, and perma- 
nent. 

These responsibilities are not the re- 
sult of any conspiracy or planning on 
our part. There has been no policy of 
aggression by the United States Gov- 
ernment to achieve world domination. 
There has been no conspiracy to seize 
world leadership. Our position of lead- 
ership is not of our seeking; however, it 
‘comes to us because of two factors es- 
sentially American in origin. 

For over a century our vast country, 
with its great natural resources and un- 
limited opportunities for individual in- 
itiative and enterprise, was open to the 
immigration of the people of the world 
who sought the freedoms and oppor- 
tunities offered by our way of life and 
our expanding economy. In 1930 nearly 
fourteen millions of our population were 
foreign born. We concentrated our ex- 
panding energies within an area of ex- 
panding economy upon the building up 
of a domestic economy accompanied by 
a high standard of living for ourselves 
and the production of consumer goods 
necessary to the maintenance of such 
high standards. : 

We have gone far toward the achieve- 
ment of our domestic goals. 

In the foreign field in these latter 
` years we have directed our efforts 
toward helping other peoples who were 
striving to preserve their liberties and 
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demecratic freedoms against assault by 
those who would have snuffed out the 
light of democracy by planning ag- 
gression for the purpose of achieving 
through force a dominance in the world. 
With the co-operation of like-minded 
people throughout the world, we have 
been measurably successful in this help. 

Today our domestic economic struc- 
ture and democratic way of life remain 
intact in a world of nations struggling 
to reconstruct their national economies 
and accomplish a return to normal liv- 
ing. 


NEIGHBORLY RESPONSIBILITY 


By this procession of events we have 
had thrust upon our economy the re- 
sponsibility of doing what we can in 
helping less fortunate nations survive 
the destruction and frustrations of a 
war waged for their independence. 

Our neighbors’ houses were aflame or 
threatened and we went to their help. 
The fire is now out. We helped our 
neighbors to save their lives and their 
furniture. Normally we would expect 
to congratulate our neighbors and re- 
turn to our normal occupations. But 
we discover that we cannot in our own 
interests do that. We begin to realize 
that our neighbor’s loss, after all is said 
and done, is our loss, and self-interest 
demands that we do what we can to 
assist him in the reconstruction of his 
home. We cannot afford to lose our 
neighbor. The value of our home and 
other properties of our neighborhood 
would suffer if he were to abandon his 
home or lose interest in maintenance. 
He needs our help if he is to reconstruct 
and if the neighborhood is to return 
once more to normal living. We have 
responsibilities to ourselves and to him 
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and to the neighborhood. We cannot 
afford to allow the neighborhood to run 
down, its streets to go unpaved, its 
lawns to go to seed, and its homes to be 
neglected. We begin to realize that un- 
less we help wisely and effectively, these 
things may well happen. 

I have recently returned from service 
in the Far East, fresh from the rather 
surprised realization that the nations of 
the world are looking to us with a new 
interest, an interest that is tinged with 
fear and distrust. They wonder how 
we are going to meet the new responsi- 
bilities that have been thrust upon us. 
When I first went abroad forty years 
ago, the interest of other nations was 
quite different. The attitude then might 
have been described as bordering upon 
curious irritation. Today that interest 
is one of irritated concern. 

As a world power—and everyone 
seems to agree that that is what we 
are—our primary responsibilities are to 
ourselves. We cannot expect to lead if 
we cannot control and manage ourselves. 
I shall proceed forthwith to what I con- 
sider those responsibilities to be. 


Our IDEALS 


Our first responsibility is to under- 
stand and be faithful to the ideals and 
the fundamental principles that in the 
past have guided us in our relations 
with other nations. These ideals and 
principles have sprung from what might 
be called the spirit of our people. These 
ideals have been high; they have been 
in keeping with our democratic prin- 
ciples; they have been tested by time 
and experience; and they have given us 
great prestige among the peoples of the 
world. They are to be found in the 
state papers that make up the history of 
our approach to the problems of the 
world: the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution (Preamble), Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address, Jefferson’s In- 
augural, the messages and statements of 
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our Presidents and Secretaries of State. 
These are some of the things we have 
stood for: 


1. “Peace, commerce, and honest 
friendship with all nations—entangling 
alliances with none” (Jefferson’s First 
Inaugural). 

2. Observance of good faith and jus- 
tice towards all nations (Washington’s 
Farewell Address). 

3. Pacific settlement of international 
disputes by arbitration, conciliation, and 
negotiation. 

4. Noninvolvement in other people’s 
quarrels. We do not fish in troubled 
waters. Monroe’s annual message to 
Congress, December 2, 1823: 


In the wars of the European Powers in 
matters relating to themselves we have 
never taken any part, nor does it comport 
with our policy so to do. It is only when 
our rights are invaded or seriously men- 
aced that we resent injuries or make prepa- 
rations for our defense. 


This is quite distinct from co-operation 
with other nations in efforts to main- 
tain world peace. 

5. Freedom of the seas. 

6. Equality of opportunity in trade. 

7. The Monroe Doctrine. We an- 
nounced as a principle 


in which the rights and interests of the 
United States are involved, that the Ameri- 
can Continents by the free and independ- 
ent condition which they have assumed 
and maintained are henceforth not to be 
considered subjects for future colonization 
by any foreign power, [and] we owe it, 
therefore, to candor and to the amicable 
relatjons existing between the United 
States and those powers to declare that we 
should consider any attempt on their part 
to extend this system to any part of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
safety. 


That is, systems of undemocratic gov- 
ernments. Also President Monroe said: 
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With the existing Colonies and dependen- 
cies of any European Power we have not 


`” interfered and shall not interfere. But with 


the Governments who have declared their 
independence and maintained it, and whose 
independence we have, on great considera- 
tion and on just principles, acknowledged, 
we could not view any interposition for the 
purpose of oppressing them, or controlling 
in any other manner their destiny, by any 
European power in any other light than as 
the manifestation of an unfriendly dispo- 
sition toward the United States. 


8. The good-neighbor policy. 

9, We do not seek additional territory 
at the expense of others or to impose 
our culture on others by force. 

Material power divorced from ideals 
and principles that other peoples can re- 
spect and accept inspires fear and dis- 
trust. 


EXTENSION OF OUR IDEALS 


We are coming of age as a nation. 
Circumstances and events press close 
upon us. We become increasingly 
aware of a growing demand that we ful- 
fill our destiny as an adult and take 
over our fair share of the responsibili- 
ties that go with adult nationhood. No 
longer may we live in the isolated se- 
curity of the nursery and the home, un- 
concerned with the responsibilities of 
neighborliness. We have the strength; 
we need the wisdom to use our strength 
in our own interest in such a way as to 
co-operate with our neighbors and help 
them and ourselves to build upon the 
ruins of the past the new world into 
which we are moving. 

All peoples organize governments to 
obtain for themselves political, culéural, 
and economic security. It is necessary 
for us to realize that the vast majority 
of -every people everywhere seek for 
themselves the peace and opportunities 
that will give them adequate food, 
proper shelter, and the hope that their 
children will have at least the same com- 
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forts and opportunities that they have” 
enjoyed. In this common search by hu- 
manity for security lies the hope for the 
new world that we must build. We can 
meet our responsibilities if we realize 
this and help others in their search for 
security. 

The ideals that we set for ourselves 
in the past, the goals that we aimed at, 
gave us prestige, for they recognized 
other peoples’ needs and, in that they 
did, became the light of hope for all 
humanity. They have been the com- 
mon currency of intellectual and politi- 
cal co-operation between us and other 
peoples in the past. Our emergence as 
a world power does not require that we 
exchange or abandon those ideals and 
goals for others alien to our tradition. 
On the contrary, our position as a world 
power demands that we be true to our- 
selves and that we rededicate ourselves 
to the principles, ideals, and goals that 
have inspired and informed our rela- 
tions with the world in the past. In 
meeting our responsibilities as a world 
power we may not fail the tenets of our 
democracy. 


Our NATIONAL BACKGROUND 


We are not a people descended from a 
tribe having its ancient and ancestral 
home buried in the mists of the un- 
known past, bound together by a com- 
mon descent from a tribal ancestor, a 
common tribal myth, and a common 
ancestral home. We are a people de- 
scended from ancestors who came from 
everywhere to this, our national home. 
They came freely and for individual 
reasons. Through them we are the 
heirs of every culture and of every civi- 
lization in Europe and Asia. We pos- 
sess the strength of all, and are bound 
together by the common desire that 
brought our ancestors together in the 
search for a new home in a new land 
where they might establish and build 
a “new social order for the ages,” freed 
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from the conventions and fears asso- 
ciated with ancient tribal myths which 
because of their sacred character have 
often hampered the development of hu- 
man freedoms. We have been blessed 
beyond most peoples with infinite re- 
sources in good land, good climate, and 
the raw materials of commerce and civi- 
lization. This has assured to us a self- 
contained national life, free to a large 
degree from dependence upon outside 
resources. And our national adoles- 
cence has coincided with conditions 
throughout the world which permitted 
us to concentrate undisturbed upon our 
domestic task. 

We are a people joined together 
voluntarily under a social compact of 
our own writing and choosing. Under 
that compact, the oldest in the world 
today, we are united to “establish Jus- 
tice, insure domestic Tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common defence, promote 
the general Welfare, and secure the 
Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and 
our Posterity.” Our undivided alle- 
giance is to that compact, its declared 
purposes, and the ideals that flow from 
it. In its defense we have become a 
united people with a national outlook. 

This was the stock, and of it we have 
welded into a nation a people capable 
of great and sustained energy, creative 
and resourceful, trained in the use of 
the democratic tools of self-government, 
accustomed to use without fear their 
liberties and their freedom for their do- 
mestic needs. 

Our acts in the field of foreign af- 
fairs, in fulfillment of our responsibility 
as an adult nation, must be undertaken 
in the light of these facts. If our Gov- 
ernment is to act effectively and wisely 
in the foreign field, it must have the 
understanding and the support of its 
people. Otherwise its acts are but 
empty gestures, its words meaningless. 
With that support and understanding, 
the acts of the United States in foreign 
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affairs are the projection of the power 
immanent in a united people. 


A Harp LESSON 


During the past forty years we have 
witnessed our ancestral peoples dissipat- 
ing their strength in quarrels and revo- 
lutions until now we stand almost alone 
among torn and despairing peoples, our 
economy, our culture, and our ideals in- 
tact. The lesson that we are our broth- 
er’s keeper is a hard one to learn. It is 
hard for us to accept the idea that the 
opportunity we had to a free and unin- 
terrupted development of our strength 
was largely due to the people who came 
from nations now weak and terribly in 
need of their opportunity to build again 
upon the ruins of their past. 

The knowledge that we may not con- 
tinue isolated in a Shangri-la, remote 
from ali less fortunate humanity, is 
repugnant. We dislike being reminded 
of the parable of the steward who 
wrapped his talent in a napkin and 
buried it because of fear of his master. 
But it is later than we thought, and our 
adulthood requires that we take note of 
what goes on elsewhere among our 
neighbors and ride forth to meet them 
and co-operate with them in their ef- 
forts to achieve security of mind, a se- 
curity that all men need if there is to 
be a return to world peace and normal 
intercourse among the nations. 


NEED FOR UNDERSTANDING 


It is our responsibility, therefore, to 
learn everything that there is to be 
learned about the world situation and 
about our obligations. Just now there 
is evidence of a feeling that we are being 
forced by the pressure of events and cir- 
cumstances, over which we have no con- 
trol, to make decisions without sufficient 
understanding. We are disturbed by a 
sense of being maneuvered by circum- 
stances into a position where we must 
take a stand internationally between 
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capitalism and communism, which we 
have been accustomed to regard as a 
domestic issue. We feel that we are 
being compelled to make decisions be- 
tween intervention and nonintervention, 
an issue which we had thought settled as 
far as we were concerned. What is 
there new in this situation that has crept 
up on us? We know we have the 
strength; we doubt we have the wisdom. 
We feel that we are leading from ig- 
norance. 

We owe it to ourselves and to our 
neighbors that we inform ourselves thor- 
oughly of the conditions and the rules so 
that we may play our cards from the 
strength that comes from assurance born 
of understanding, and with such skill 
that we will do as little damage as pos- 
sible to ourselves and to our partners. 
Our immediate responsibility is to over- 
come this feeling of being adrift. We 
must get the ship under steerageway if 
we are to control its course through 
these troubled seas. 

We do not lack information. Our 
people are deluged with it. No people 
in the world are better served by an in- 
telligent and hardworking press. ‘The 
sun never sets on the reporters of our 
great newspapers. A man cannot bite 
a dog in the streets of Lhasa that we are 
not informed of that fact within seconds 
of the event. But we have neither the 
experience nor the knowledge to enable 
us accurately to assess the value, the 
importance, and the significance of that 
event against the background of Lhasa. 
The only test we have to apply to the 
problems of the world lies in our own 
experience with life. But this experi- 
ence is in a way of life surrounded by 
plenty and in a land of endless oppor- 
tunity totally unlike those of the peo- 
ples concerned in the events reported. 
How then can our people understand 
the problems of those peoples, the fears 
that haunt them, the pressures under 
which they live and which condition 
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their outlook on the world and motivate 
their actions both internally and ex- 
ternally? Yet our people must under- 
stand if their Government is to act with 
wisdom, for in our case the people are 
the Government, and unless the Gov- 
ernment speaks as the people speak, it 
speaks to no purpose. 

Much is said about the responsibility 
of our press, radio, and motion pictures 
in this matter of adult education. They 
do an amazingly excellent job of col- 
lecting information relating to events 
and placing that information before the 
American people. But these mass media 
of information are great businesses con- 
cerned in selling newspapers and pro- 
grams, and vitally interested in what 
the reader and listener consumer wants 
rather than in what he needs. It does 
not necessarily follow that what the 
reader-listener wants is what he needs: 
he may want plum pudding when he 
needs castor oil. The newspaper pub- 
lishers and the producers of motion pic- 
tures and radio programs know from 
sad experience that if they do not give 
their consumer audience what it wants, 
it will not buy. 


INTELLIGENT RECEPTION OF NEWS 


Thus, in my opinion, there is a heavy 
responsibility resting upon the high 
schools, and equally upon the colleges 
and universities, of the United States to 
help our people to acquire the ability to 
use these media of mass information 
discriminatingly and with understand- 
ing, so that they will want from the 
press, the motion picture, and the radio 
the kind of information that they need. 
Classes in reading the current press 
should be established in schools at the 
ninth-grade level, and students taught 
how to read the news of the world 
against the background of history, ge- 
ography, social science, and so forth. 
They should be taught the background 
of commentators and the different news- 
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papers and the way the news is reported 
and handled. They should be taught to 
understand headlines and to analyze the 
content of the news so that they can 
discriminate between good and bad re- 
porting. 

The success of our whole democratic 
system is predicated upon the ability of 
our people to understand the problems 
presented to them by these media of 
mass information which will constitute 
a large portion of their adult reading, 
seeing, and listening to, information 
about our problems in the foreign field. 
The problem is to bring want and need 
into line, and then these mass media of 
communication will meet their responsi- 
bilities by furnishing the people the 
kind and quantity of information they 
need. The press, the radio, and the 
motion picture enable us to inform our- 
selves on our problems throughout the 
mass of our population. Never in the 
history of political development has a 
people had such facilities for making 
the democratic way of life and govern- 
ment workable. The answer cannot be 
that democracy must fail because of the 
failure of the educational machine. 


EXPORTING PROSPERITY 


Strength implies and carries with it © 


responsibility. Our self-interest as a 
nation, the prestige and the security of 
our people, demand that we ‘use the 
strength we have been blessed with in 
such a fashion as to manage our in- 
ternal economy and the conduct of our 
external affairs so that we as a nation 
may contribute to the peace, security, 
and civilization of mankind as a whole. 
Perhaps we cannot export a way of life 
that is the peculiar product of our en- 
vironment, but we must not export un- 
employment, bankruptcy, and despair. 
We can afford to help others to set up 
high standards of living through indus- 
tries of their own. Economic security 
knows no national boundaries such as 
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shut off national cultures. Therefore, 
the efficient management of the internal 
economy of 140,000,000 people having 
the productive and consuming capacity 
that we have, to provide an ample sup- 
ply of consumer goods and maintain a 
high rate of domestic employment will 
go far to ensure peace and prosperity 
everywhere. World peace cannot be 
found by conquest, whether territorial 
or by ideological myth. It can only be 
based on co-operation among the na- 
tions to the end that there shall be eco- 
nomic security shared in by all alike, 
and an uninterrupted opportunity for 
each nation to work out its own na- 
tional and cultural security without in- 
jury to other nations. 

The world distrusts us in the field of 
external affairs because it feels that we 
act on impulse and emotion rather than 
on any real understanding that would 
give some promise of permanence to our 
interest. There should be no uncer- 
tainty about this. We should do what- 
ever is necessary to clear up any doubt 
that may exist, for it is our responsi- 
bility to ourselves and to mankind to 
let the world and our own people know 
that we have not abandoned our na- 
tional principles. Only thus can we 
remove this distrust. 


POLICY oF NONINTERVENTION 


As a people we have properly chosen 
the path of nonintervention and nonag- 
gression. We have not attempted to 
give hostages to world peace by impos- 
ing our kind of peace and cultural se- 
curity upon others by force. The high 
point in our action in the international 
field was the Nine-Power Treaty of 1922 
concerning policies in regard to China. 
That treaty crowned our efforts in the 
Pacific by committing nine nations to 
policies of good neighborliness and non- 
intervention in the domestic concerns of 
China, and to abandonment of force as 
an instrument of foreign policy and do- 
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mestic security. We invited others to 
_ adhere. 

Our nation came into being as the re- 
sult of revolution. We recognize revo- 
lution as a democratic method of achiev- 
ing domestic economic and ideological 
security. We asserted this in justifying 
‘our Declaration of Independence from 
the British rule. We believe that other 
peoples should have full and uninter- 
rupted opportunity to use this demo- 
cratic process in achieving democratic 
goals. We believe that peoples should 
be given uninterrupted opportunity to 
work out their internal democratic prog- 
ress in their own way. Nonintervention 
in the domestic affairs of other peoples 
is a part of our national tradition. 
There seems to be an impression that 
there may be a slight shift in these 
traditional beliefs of ours—that there 
may be some danger that now that we 
are strong and the rest of the world 
weak we look somewhat differently upon 
these beliefs. 


GUARDING OUR PRESTIGE 


The prestige and character of a na- 
tion are based on the same attributes 
that establish the prestige and character 
of a man. A nation whose ideals are 
‘low or uncertain, whose motives are en- 
tirely selfish or self-centered, a nation 
that shows bad faith in its dealings with 


others, loses prestige and influence. 


Such a nation cannot have or hold the 
co-operative good will of other peoples. 
In a democracy such as ours, where by 
the very nature of the case we must 
conduct our relations abroad in the 
publicity of a goldfish bowl, bad faith 
or sharp dealing with our neighbors will 
destroy the confidence of our own peo- 
ple in their Government, and they will 
withdraw their support, without which 
we cannot be successful as a great 
power. 

Great nations accept the responsibili- 
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ties that go with national leadership in 
sheer self-interest. While striving to en- 
courage and establish conditions under 
which their own nationals can go and 
come,throughout the world upon their 
legitimate occasions in security and 
safety, they have seen to it that other 
nationals have enjoyed equal security. 

We have already contributed much to 
the philosophy of international inter- 
course. These contributions gained for 
us prestige among the peoples of the 
world. Witness our attitude toward 
colonization and intervention in this 
hemisphere by foreign governments (the 
Monroe Doctrine), an attitude adopted 
when we were in our infancy and with- 
out the power alone to make good our 
words; our advocacy of equality of op- 
portunity in trade and of the freedom 
of the seas; and the Nine-Power Treaty 
of which I have already spoken. This 
treaty, negotiated under our aegis, com- 
mitted those party to it to a policy of 
nonintervention in the internal affairs of 
China and of respect for the territorial 
integrity of China, and to afford to the 
Chinese people, preoccupied then as now 
with their renaissance and reformation, 
an opportunity to work out their na- 
tional destiny undisturbed. 

It was defiance by the Japanese of the 


principles written into this treaty and — 


the Kellogg-Briand Pact against war 
that started the chain of events that led 
directly to World War II and the cha- 
otic conditions that we now face. This 
should be a lesson to all peoples every- 
where that the principles and interna- 
tional ideals underlying the Nine-Power 
Treaty are the true safeguards to world 
peace, and it is our responsibility now 
that we have reached adulthood to di- 
rect the power immanent in our people 
along this line and to convince other na- 
tions that we mean to stand by our 
ideals in good faith. 

Latest of our contributions to world 
intercourse has been the Bretton Woods 
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plan for a world bank and the United 
Nations Charter. 


FEAR Towarp Us 


We are feared among many of the na- 
tions because of our strength. We stand 
at the very threshold of controlling and 
using the powers of nuclear energy, an 
achievement that promises to free man 
finally and forever from fear and en- 
slavement. The world waits to see how 
we will develop and use this vast re- 
sponsibility rests upon us as a people 
and as a nation to show that this power 
can and will be available to all men for 
peaceful and constructive uses, that it 
will not be used merely for destructive 
purposes. 

To protect its own economic and po- 
litical security the rest of the world 
watches us carefully, for we are 140 
millions of people, producing and con- 
suming in terms of the gadgetries of 
modern civilization and living at stand- 
ards of comfort and ease beyond the 
financial command of most peoples. We 
demonstrated during the war just ended 
that we were capable of producing food 
and.the machinery of war and com- 
munications sufficient to supply not 
only our own armies and navies, but 
other armies at the world’s end, and 
still keep our own people amply fed and 
supplied with the needs of comfortable 
living. Such capacity for production 
the world had never before seen. When 
our 140 millions of consumers begin to 
buy in the world’s markets, their de- 
mand alone sets prices and controls 
local or domestic economies. When we 
are buyers, those ‘economies prosper. 
When we stop buying, they fail. 

Other nations which consume or pro- 
duce less are just as interested in the 
security of their domestic economy as 
we in ours. They watch and fear us be- 
cause they cannot be certain how we 
will manage this economy of ours. It is 
thus our responsibility as a world power 
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concerned about world peace to elimi- 
nate this fear that now dominates the, 
internal politics of other nations and to ` 
convince them that we can manage our 
strength so that we shall not destroy but 
help them on the road to economic se- 
curity and peace. 

We believe in our democratic free- 
doms, but we shall lose them and fail 
democracy everywhere unless we can 
prove that while enjoying these free- 
doms we can maintain a sound economy, 
that we can produce for peace as we 
have produced for war, and that we can 
control inflation by producing the goods 
that all men need at reasonable prices. 
To do this we must help our people to 
understand their own strength and why 
others fear that strength. We must 
help our people to understand and 
manage their national strength so that 
they can live in peace with the rest of 
the world. A prosperous America means 
prosperity everywhere in the world. 
America is the testing ground of de- 
mocracy. If we fail, the lights of de- 
mocracy will go out everywhere. Peo- 
ples will turn from us to seek their se- 
curity by other methods. Let us have 
an end of talk and begin to work if we 
would prove our way of life to be what 
we have been saying it is—the answer 
to humanity’s age-long search for free- 
dom from want and fear. 


New GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION 
NEEDED 


The organization of our Government 
under the Constitution has served us 
well. Our Government is so organized 
as to give emphasis to domestic con- 
cerns that have dominated our energies 
over the years. Under it we have de- 
veloped our economy. Today we face 
the need of meeting responsibilities as 
a world power, and emphasis will shift 
to foreign affairs. In this new world 
our interest will not be directed to em- 
pire building but to participation with - 
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other nations in an effort through con- 
_ ference and negotiation to co-operate in 
the achievement of world peace and se- 
curity. If the power that lies within our 
people is to be channelized so that it 
can be concentrated upon the problems 
that we shall meet, then we shall have to 
recognize the new emphasis by a read- 
justment within the Government or- 
ganization that will bring the whole of 
the President’s Cabinet to a sense of 
responsibility for wise judgment in for- 
eign affairs. 

The framing of foreign policy should 
not be left entirely to professionals. 
The professional diplomat, soldier, and 
sailor can and will bring much wise 
counsel to bear, but counsel must in- 
clude civilian and political leaders re- 
sponsible for policy in commerce, 
finance, internal justice, labor, agricul- 
ture, and so on. 

How then is this to be done? ‘There 
should be set up a permanent Cabinet 
secretariat. The Secretary of the Cabi- 
net could very well be permanent Un- 
der Secretary of State. ‘There is no 
need to change the present status of the 
Cabinet members vis-a-vis the Presi- 
dent, who under the Constitution is the 
sole spokesman for the people of the 
United States in the field of foreign 
affairs. But regular meetings of the 
Cabinet should be scheduled, and the 
Cabinet Secretary should be required to 
circulate all papers bearing upon ques- 
tions to be discussed, along with a 
regular agenda of business. The pa- 
pers, including minutes of previous 
meetings, and the knowledge of an 
agenda would alert each member of the 
Cabinet to his responsibility to attend 
the meeting prepared to give his opin- 
ion from the point of view of his Cabi- 
net position on all items on the Cabinet 
agenda, and especially on the bearing 
those items would have upon our re- 
lations with other nations economically 
and politically. 
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Each Department of the yee 
ment—Agriculture, Commerce, Interior, 
Treasury, Labor, and Justice—is in 
intimate contact with some segment of 
our people, and the combined wisdom | 
of all is necessary to wise decision by 
the President. A procedure of this kind 
would assure the President that he had 
received the prepared thinking of his 
whole Cabinet on every question relat- 
ing to the foreign field. 

Being permanent, the Secretary to 
the Cabinet would maintain archives 
that would ensure continuity of policy. 
And being the permanent Under Secre- 
tary of State, the Cabinet Secretary 
would be able to channel information 
through the diplomatic agents of the 
United States in such a way as to 
strengthen their hands in dealing with 
other governments, preparing the way 
for an understanding of our actions, 
contemplated or taken, which would 
affect their domestic conditions. Gov- 
ernments in their own interest would 
inform their peoples. We need not 
leave the fate of our activities to the 
prejudiced writings of biased observers. 


POPULAR SUPPORT NECESSARY 


I conclude where I began: as a world 
power, the United States’ first responsi- 
bility is to re-examine its situation with 
a view to preparing its people to meet 
the problems that are ahead. Our Gov- 
ernment is peculiarly responsive to the 
people, from whom comes its weakness 
or its strength. The government ma- 
chinery for dealing with problems in the 
field of foreign affairs is not concen- 
trated in the hands oí one man. While 
it is true that the President as Chief 
Executive is the sole spokesman and 
listener, he shares his responsibility 
with the Senate in matters relating to 
treaties and appointments, and must 
await action by both houses of Congress 
before he can finance any activity of 
Government in the foreign field. While 
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* it is true that the President possesses 
considerable power to take the initia- 
tive in defense of American rights and 
territory as Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy of the United States, 
he cannot declare war. War lies Solely 
within the power of Congress. 

Thus it is that the Government of the 
United States must at all times possess 
the support and confidence of the peo- 
ple if it is to take effective and con- 
sistent action as a world power. Our 
democratic method is for Government 
to work with the people in these mat- 
ters by methods similar to those of a 
town meeting. ‘There is no iron cur- 
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tain separating our people from the 


“rest of the world while their Govern- 


ment runs around to take a look out in ` 
front and comes back to report what it 
finds or thinks it sees. Our people have 
unlimited access to world information 
through their press, by travel, and 
through their interest in listening to 
every foreign agency that wishes to 


-come and talk or lecture to them. Our 


people are free to examine the facts and 
make up their own minds. They must 
now make careful and wise decisions. 
They owe it to themselves and to the 
world to understand the problems await- 
ing those decisions. 


Nelson T. Johnson, LL.D., is Secretary General to the Far Eastern Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. He isa career diplomat with forty years’ experience in Asiatic affairs. He 
served as American consul at Chungking, Changsha, and Shanghai during World War I. 
He was an expert assistant on Far Eastern affairs to the American commissioners at the 
Conference on the Limitation of Armaments, 1921, He has been chief of the Division of 
Far Eastern Affairs, Department of State; Assistant Secretary of State; Minister and 
Ambassador to China, 1930-41; and Minister to Australia, 1941-45. 
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` Bartrett, Ruut J. (Ed.). The Record 
of American Diplomacy. Pp. xx, 731, 
xvii. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. 
$6.00. 


American diplomacy has sometimes been 
carried on by narrow men who sought em- 
pire and dominion without considering the 
price of their success, and sometimes by 
those who abandoned duty in the vain be- 
lief that security and prosperity could be 
attained in seclusion and without respon- 
sibility; but for the most part it has been 
conducted by men of character and vision. 
Professor Bartlett thus sums up the makers 
of American diplomacy, and he has well 
done the job of selecting and editing a col- 
lection of laws, treaties, letters, speeches, 
and other documents to afford as complete 
a record of this American policy as is pos- 
sible within the compass of a single vol- 
‘ume. The fact that this book is up to date 
will make it welcome to teachers of Ameri- 
can history and government, but more than 
that, its study should help to clarify some 
of the present confusion in the American 
mind. 

Some will search in vain for a particu- 
lar document which at the moment will 
seem to be more important than any of the 
three hundred here included. But this 
limitation is a natural one, quite unavoid- 
able in the preparation of such a source 
book. The editor has brought together a 
very important collection of documents, 
many from unpublished sources, and some 
from printed works available only in the 
larger libraries. The book is divided into 
some thirty-five chapters with a short in- 
terpretative statement preceding each— 
purposely short, to encourage the reader to 
interpret the documents for himself. 

The first document in the book is the 
Treaty of Whitehall, 1686, and the last is 
The Truman Doctrine. Without repréduc- 
ing the Table of Contents it is difficult to 
convey its coverage, for it seems that most 
important events in our diplomatic history 
are represented. It is a combination of a 
topical and a chronological arrangement. 
Materials pertaining to the “Diplomacy of 
the Revolution” and “Civil War Diplo- 
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macy” are found under these captions. 
British-American relations during the pe- 
riod between the Revolution and the. Civil 
War are contained in various chapters in 
relative chronological order, captioned 
“Neutral Rights and Impressment,’ 1806- 
1812,” “The Diplomacy of the War of 
1812,” and “The Monroe Doctrine.” “The 
Rush-Bagot Agreement, the Caroline Inci- 
dent, the Webster-Ashburton treaty, the 
Oregon treaty of 1846, and others, are 
brought together in a chapter called 
“Boundaries, Fisheries, and the Slave 
Trade.” These are merely examples; 
among the sections more fascinating to me 
were those of the period following World 
War I, and particularly the one entitled 
“The Retreat of Isolation.” 

The publisher has set this book in a 
modern type which permits easy and rapid 
reading so desirable in a source book. A 
few minor errors were noted in the text, 
and some in the index and the bibliographi- 
cal notes. 

Witrram D. OVERMAN 

Akron, Ohio 


Democracy and Em- 
pire in the Caribbean: A Contemporary 
Review. Pp. xi, 379. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1947. $5.00. 


“I think that most travel books are too 
heavy even for tourists, and most political 
treatises too heavy even for professors,” 
says the author in his Foreword; “so this 
book is an experimental blend.” Actually, 
the travel-book element in the blend is very - 
slight; it consists mainly of the first chap- 
ter, in which the reader is flown over the 
Caribbean area in “a magic plane, with 
very special glass floor, that swings south- 
ward... from Miami.” After this brief 
excursion the cicerone gives way to the ex- 
positor and most of the rest of the book is 
a treatise, though at times it has the flavor 
of a tract, particularly when the subject of 
race relations comes up. 

This blending of travel book, treatise, 
and tract has produced a work which at 
least one professor (this reviewer) did not 
find heavy. Mr. Blanshard knows the 
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* Caribbean area well as a result of several 
years’ service in the State Department as 
a Caribbean specialist. He writes with fire, 
drive, and (except for occasional lapses) 
considerable skill. As a result, any reader 
who is interested in the subject wil] have 
hardly.a dull moment from the first page to 
the last, and it will be a very rare specialist 
who does not learn something important in 
the process. 

The Caribbean area discussed in this 
book consists of the colonial possessions of 
the four imperial powers represented there 
(Great Britain, France, the Netherlands, 
and the United States) and the three inde- 
pendent states that lie in the heart of this 
area (Cuba, Haiti, and the Dominican Re- 
public). The colonies provide the main 
theme of this study of “democracy and em- 
pire.” The independent states are included 
because they are “essential factors In any 
scheme of regional co-operation” and are 
“important to their neighbors and to the 
world as exhibits of Caribbean independ- 
ence—not encouraging exhibits, but all that 
the Caribbean has,” 

For that matter, no part of the area has 
much to offer in the way of “encouraging 
exhibits” of anything. Poverty, disease, 
and illiteracy are not the exception but the 
rule. In comparison with the United States 
and western Europe, the living standard is 
shockingly low. Most people in this coun- 
try have come to think of our own over- 
crowded island of Puerto Rico as standing 
near the bottom of the Western Hemi- 
sphere scale in this respect; but, as Mr. 
Blanshard points out, while conditions in 
Puerto Rico are deplorable, they are even 
worse in most of the other colonies and in 
independent Haiti and the Dominican Re- 
public as well. 

Most of all, no ready remedy is in sight 
for the multiple ills of this satellite region 
and the polyglot racial mixture of whites, 
Negroes, Indians, and East Indians that 
inhabit it. The remedies which seem ob- 
vious at first glance to the liberal Western 
mind, such as political independence and 
democracy, would be more likely to kill 
than to cure if applied out of hand. The 
economic problems of the area seem well- 
nigh insoluble. Most of it already enjoys 
the benefits of imperial preference sys- 
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tems and would be utterly ruined if these 
were replaced by free trade. Grants from 
home governments bring only limited relief. 
Thus, since 1933 the United States has 
poured hundreds of millions of dollars into 
Puerto Rico (“one of the most stupendous 
grants in the history of world empires,” 
says Mr. Blanshard), and while the people 
of that island have risen above the general 
Caribbean standard of living, they are 
“very poor by continental standards,” with 
a per capita income of only $68 per year 
among the working classes, and they are 
still in the grip of “the old cycle of poverty 
to ignorance to overpopulation to poverty 
to ignorance.” 

Bad as the Caribbean situation is, Mr. 
Blanshard does not find it hopeless, The 
interested reader will find his prescription 
set forth in the concluding section of his 


` book, in which he describes the current re- 


form movements at three levels—national, 
regional, and international—and offers nine 
“propositions” for the future guidance of 
those movements. The whole book breathes 
a New Deal spirit brought up to date. The 
historical background material is weak; 
sometimes the analysis of current condi- 
tions seems faulty; and sometimes Mr. 
Blanshard fails to make his own position 
clear, notably in regard to the role of the 
Roman Catholic Church in this area. Nev- 
ertheless, this is on the whole an admirable 
study of an area which possesses great in- 
terest for the people of the United States 
because of our investments, posssessions, 
and military bases there. Also, the book 
provides case studies of many problems 
that stretch far beyond the limits of the 
Caribbean area, such as race relations, trus- 
teeship, relief and rehabilitation, develop- 
ment corporations, regional and interna- 
tional co-operation, and, as Mr. Blanshard’s 
title indicates, democracy and empire. 
ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 
University, of Pennsylvania 


Hecut, Davin. Russian Radicals Look to 
America, 1825-1894. Pp. xiii, 251. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1947. $4.00. 


Like every great revolution, the Russian 
Revolution of 1917 was caused by the con- 
comitance of high social tensions and the 
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presence in the minds of the people, espe- 
cially the leaders, of strong and definite 
- ideas about the ways of improving their 
society. In the Russian case, these ideas 
were predominantly of foreign origin, hav- 
ing come to Russia from the West, together 
with information on the functioning of the 
societies where these ideas originated. More 
often than not, ideas and models were bor- 
rowed by Russia from France, Germany, 
and England. But America also made her 
contribution, which up to the present time 
has not been sufficiently investigated; and 
it is the purpose of the author of the book 
under review to establish what the Russian 
radicals of the mid-nineteenth century knew 
about the United States and the extent to 
which this knowledge contributed to the 
formation of their political and social pro- 
gram. 

To achieve this purpose, Mr. Hecht has 
carefully studied the works of Alexander 
Herzen, Nicholas Ogarev, Michael Bakunin, 
Nicholas Chernyshevski, Peter Lavrov, and 
Nicholas Chaikovsky, who were the mas- 
ters of Russian radical thought prior to the 
diffusion in Russia of ideas of Marxian 
origin. In these works the author has, it 
seems, picked up every statement relating to 
American ideas and institutions and then 
remarkably well integrated them into clear 
and precise images each of which could be 
conveniently called “America in the mir- 
ror of Herzen’s (or another author’s) 
mind.” Though only two of the leaders 
studied by Mr. Hecht ever visited America, 
these images seem to have been surpris- 
ingly correct—mistakes detected by the 
author are commonly those made by their 
contemporaries even in this country. 

Thus, the statements of fact were in gen- 
eral correct, but rarely did they influence 
the radicals beyond the general fact of 
confirming their flaming faith in freedom 
and equality. Federalism appealed to 
Bakunin the anarchist and, with qualifca- 
tion, to Lavrov the social philosopher. -A 
peculiar interpretation of American fed- 
eralism by Chernyshevski (reported on p. 
122) might have contributed to the emer- 
gence of the idea of the Soviet state in its 
original form, making this state a many- 
storied federation of small communal re- 
publics. The strong influence of Cherny- 
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shevski on Lenin makes this idea plausible, 
but the exploration of this possibility was 
definitely outside the scope of Mr. Hecht’s 
stimulating study. 
N. S. TIMASHEFF 
Fordham University 


SOLOVEYTCHIK, GEORGE. Russia in Per- 
spective. Pp. 244. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Co., 1947. $3.00. 


This is an interesting and readable vol- 
ume in which a native-born Russian, turned 
Englishman, attempts to interpret the mod- 
ern Soviet regime against the background 
of Russian history, a background which he 
feels makes clear that much in contempo- 
rary Soviet domestic and foreign policy 
stems more from the fact that the Soviet 
Union is a continuation of Old Russia than 
from the Marxist bias of Lenin and Stalin. 

The historical sections are particularly 
well done, the most useful of them in this 
writer’s view being the discussion of Rus- 
sian economic development in the nine- 
teenth century. The last decades of the 
Czarist regime, Soloveytchik makes clear, 
were years of achievement and progress, 
rather than of deadly stagnation as most 
Stalinist propaganda insists. The summary 
table on page 164 is particularly valuable 
and enlightening in this regard. 

Soloveytchik’s contribution to an under- 
standing of very current matters seems less 
great, however. He poses the question 
“. , can there be a way back to a mili- 
tant Communist regime after the experi- 
ence not merely of the five war years, but 
twenty-eight years of Soviet rule?” Solo- 
veytchik’s answer is “The very idea seems 
absurd.” But he wrote in the days before 
the Cominform, before the co-ordination of 
Communist-led riots in France and Italy 
with Molotov’s declaration “We live in the 
age when all roads lead to Communism.” 
The events of the past three years have 
provided all too much evidence that inter- 
national Communism was and is the prime 
Soviet objective. To give chief emphasis, 
as Soloveytchik does, to the fact that some 
Soviet objectives and practices coincide 
with those of the Czarist regime does not 
eliminate the basic dynamic of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, but only con- 
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g fuses an issue on which clarity is essential 
for the future safety of this country. 
HARRY SCHWARTZ 
Syracuse University 


BAYKOV, ALEXANDER. The Development of 
the Soviet Economic System. Pp. xv, 
514. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1947. $6.00. 


Since its first publication in England two 
years ago, this volume has already won a 
required position in the library of every 
scholar in the social sciences concerned 
with the Soviet Union. It is unrivaled in 
the English language for comprehensive- 
ness of coverage, accuracy of detail, and 
scrupulousness of objectivity. As a schol- 
arly work, its flaws-and errors are indeed 
few. 

‘Dr. Baykov recounts the economic his- 
tory of the Soviet Union from the time of 
the Bolshevik Revolution to the end of 
1940. Breaking up his discussion into four 
major chronological periods, he discusses 
within each period the chief developments 
in the areas of industry, agriculture, finance, 
labor supply, trade, and planning. Using 
copious quotations from Soviet official 
sources, and data published by the Soviet 
Government, he seeks to describe each 
topic covered as thoroughly as possible. 
Though the author considers his work only 
a “historical introduction” to the study of 
the development of the Soviet economic 
system, it will probably be many years be- 
fore we have any work rivaling this book 
with respect to general scope and complete- 
ness of detail. 

Specialists in this field already know this 
volume well. For those who have not yet 
perused it, the warning must be sounded 
that few duller books have been published 
in the past decade. But the deficiencies in 
style and expression do not mar the gen- 
eral soundness of scholarship. ° 

HARRY SCHWARTZ 

Syracuse University 


HucHes, Emmet Joun. Report from 
Spain, Pp. 323. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1947. $3.00. 


Fascism is still with us! It is in Spain, 
where Francisco Franco has ruled eight 
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years in a “government without the peo- 
ple, above the people, and against the 
people.” With the “supple dexterity” of ° 
his vainglorious, bigoted, and unscrupulous 
make-up, Franco runs Spain, like Hitler not 
so much a caricature but rather a sardonic 
dictator who manages a relentless con- 
spiracy and rules by dividing against each 
other the very forces that support him. 
Possessed with “a kind of intelligence that 
is crafty, a sincerity that is fanatic, a te- 
nacity that is ruthless, an integrity that is 
cruel,” he manages Spain with the help of 
four cadres: (1) the Army—ever powerful, 
pampered, influential; (2) the Falange— 
the fascist core; (3) the Church—whose 
clergy unblushingly supports fascism in de- 
nial of its avowed role, the new champion 
of totalitarian power; and (4) the Mon- 
archists with their garrulous, archaic con- 
servatism. Add the “brazen dishonesty and 
appalling hypocrisy” of propaganda and the 
stockade system of a bloody judicial code, 
and you have a state of affairs which rep- 
resents a constant menace to peace—a fact 
which after all should surprise no informed 
reader! 

But who writes all this—a dupe or a 
devil? On the contrary, this very solid, 
serious, honest, and thorough work was 
written by a historical scholar and an ob- 
jective observer, himself a Catholic. After 
two years in the diplomatic service in 
Madrid, Mr. Hughes joined the Army and 
was reassigned to Madrid under Military 
Intelligence; he later joined the staff of 
Time-Life. Today he is chief of the Time- 
Life Bureau in Rome. His first book, The 
Church and the Liberal Society (1944), 
won acclaim in both Catholic and non- 
Catholic circles. And it is this measured 
voice which delivers this damning indict- 
ment. It is our last challenge: “Dare the 
democracies be democratic?” which gives 
the book the alarming undertone for the 
future—a future easily despoiled by pro- 
crastinating oratory and indecision. “The 
peoples of the world cannot be won by a 
political faith whose apostles themselves 
despair of its own efficacy.” Inarticulate 
and immobile we face the specter of com- 
munism which seems to have frozen us 


stiff, while there exists a police state in our 


very western European midst, existing only 
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by the gracious acquiescence of the democ- 
racies. 

Mr. Hughes’s canvas is frightening. He 
gives us hard facts, many of which are 
desperately hard to swallow. In our mis- 
sionary work abroad, where are the voices 
of courage, truth, and faith that will abolish 
this permanent civil war? “Our policy,” 
writes Mr. Hughes, “has left the forces of 
Spanish democracy without support, with 
little reason, for hope, with no sure knowl- 
edge even of our political purpose.” He 
devotes the last two chapters to the “utter 
failure” of our postwar diplomacy. And 
there are the accusations he levels at the 
Church in Spain, well aware of the excep- 
tions which serve to bring out in bolder 
relief the predominating other character- 
istics: “. . . an overriding dedication to 
institutional self-interest; a tough, pride- 
ful imperviousness to criticism; a profound 
suspicion of any intellectual inquisitive- 
ness; a contempt for any kind of educa- 
tion that isn’t synonymous with indoctrina- 
tion; a sharp distrust and hostility toward 
any political or social movement that could 
be called ‘radical,’ leftist or liberal, and 
a respect that approaches reverence for 
power in any form.” Perhaps such would 
contribute to the author’s fear that “every 
month, every week, every day the prestige 
and power of Spanish communism are 
growing. Soviet Russia isn’t achieving it. 
We-—the Western democracies—are doing 
it.” If nothing else, let Mr. Hughes’s re- 
port be a call for some positive example 
which will not default the future to fear, 
senility, or sheer stupidity. 

Boris ERICH NELSON 

University of Massachusetts 

Fort Devens, Mass. 


GUPTA, Narain, Jran: An Economic 
Study. Pp. 169. New Delhi: The In- 
dian Institute of International Affairs, 
1947. Rs. 5/8. ° 


The author of this study states that he 
often waded through volumes of books in 
order to piece together small droplets of 
information about the economic life of 
Iran. Withal he admits finding a dearth of 
reliable material—a discovery common to 
those who seek accurate statistics in the 
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Middle East. Although modest, Mr. Gupta ° 
has done a very creditable piece of re- 
search in collecting a mass of material on 
natural resources, agriculture, industries, 
petroleum, foreign trade, transportation and 
communications, and finances of Iran. 

Mr. Gupta slants his study with special 
reference to India. To the Western reader, 
this places some factors in an unfamiliar 
setting. In describing the system of land 
tenure, the author compares it favorably 
with those of other Oriental countries, 
while Westerners consistently condemn it. 
Many of the money values are expressed 
In crores of rupees, but these do not de- 
tract from the value of the book. It is of 
interest that India affords such research 
facilities and that young scholars are pro- 
ducing results of such a caliber. The au- 
thor deserves the praise of those interested 
in Iranian affairs. l 

The book has some faults, however, 
which detract from its high standard, The 
author often refers to the “vast and ex- 
tensive natural resources” (p. 107, etc.), 
but his facts tend to prove that there are 
also great limitations on the development 
of most of the elements in the national 
wealth. There are a number of errors in 
dates and figures, and the spelling of proper 
names is very slipshod. This may be the 
result of faulty proofreading. In statistical 
columns of figures, an extra decimal is oc- 
casionally added which multiplies by ten 
the actual production for a single year 
(e.g. the oil production figures on page 
88). These mistakes and slips mar the 
value of the book. 

It would be unfair to the results of the 
labor of Mr. Gupta to place too much em- 
phasis on these minor factors. It cannot 
be doubted that he has compiled a useful 
book, and by bringing together much of 
the available material in a single volume, 
he has clearly indicated the structure and 
potential of Iranian economic life. 

Epwin M. WRIGHT 

Washington, D. C. 


Coniston, RALPH. The Future of Free- 
dom in the Orient. Pp. 233. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1947. $3.00. 


In The Future of Freedom in the Orient, 
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the author, who is a roving journalist, gives 
sketchy accounts of recent political up- 
heavals and possible future developments 
in India, Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, Siam, 
Indo-China, China, Korea, and Japan, and 
international policies of the great powers 
in relation to the Orient. This is not a 
serious study of the vast subject, but a 
popular treatment. The central thesis or 
conclusion, however, is sound; namely, that 
“we are witnessing .. . the beginnings of 
a renaissance, political, cultural, economic, 
which in time will transform the Orient” 
(p. 233). 

The author contends that while the peo- 
ples of the East may achieve freedom from 
alien rule they will not be able to estab- 
lish democracies, because the colonial pow- 
ers have not educated the Oriental peoples 
during the centuries they have had for the 
job (p. 15). It seems to be a kind of 
superstition that a very high percentage of 
literacy is necessary for the establishment 
of a democracy or self-government. When 
the British colonies in America overthrew 
colonialism and established representative 
democracy-——a republic—the percentage of 
literacy was not very high. It is generally 
overlooked that before the establishment 
of alien rule, a form of self-government 
similar to the New England town meeting 
existed in the villages of the Orient, which 
will be the foundation of future democra- 
cles. It is quite'possible that totalitarian- 
ism may arise in certain parts of the Orient, 
as it has prevailed in the highly literate 
countries of Germany, Italy, and Japan, 
and prevails today in Soviet Russia and 
her satellite countries. No subject people 
can ever fully enjoy the fruits of demo- 
cratic government. Freedom from alien 
domination is the first requisite for a march 
toward democracy. 

The author seems to minimize the ag- 
gressive character of Soviet Russian policy 
of political expansion in eastern Asia. He 
claims that Soviet actions in Manchuria 
have not been “deliberately provocative,” 
as charged by some, but have been designed 
“not for the effects on others, but for Rus- 
sia’s own individual purposes, to further 
Russian interests. If there was any provo- 
cation, it was furnished by Russian soldiers 
as individuals” (p. 169). The reviewer 


_ tense and delicate situation, 
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sharply disagrees with this statement, be- 
cause dismantling of factories in Man- 


churia and transporting them to Siberia 


was not done by individual soldiers. 

Mr, Coniston further writes: “On the 
whole, Russian policy in the Chinese civil 
war has been quite passive, considering that 
the Soviet Union undoubtedly would feel 
much happier with a Communist China 
rather than the Kuomintang Government 
as a neighbor. Certainly it has been more 
passive than that of the United States, 


despite the fact that China is on the very’ 


doorstep of Asiatic Russia and not on the 
other side of a broad ocean” (p. 170). The 
author should bear in mind that the Kuo- 
mintang government is the only govern- 
ment in China that has international rec- 
ognition, and the Soviet Government agreed 
by treaty to co-operate with it. But the 
Soviet Government has turned over vast 
quantities of arms and ammunitions cap- 
tured from the Japanese to the Chinese 
Communists who are waging a war to over- 
throw the Kuomintang government. Thus 
Soviet Russian policy is “passive’(?) by 
aiding the cause of Communist revolution 
in China!! 

The author thinks that “the Soviets fear 
that the United States is stepping into Ja- 
pan’s former role” (p. 174) in checking 
Soviet Russian expansion, and that unless 
the United States changes her policy of 
checking Russia in the Orient, especially in 
Korea, there is every reason to believe that 
there will be war between Soviet Russia 
and the United States. He writes: “If the 
present situation, with Americans and Rus- 
sians sharing the occupation of Korea, con- 
tinues, there must be friction and possibly 
war to come. These possibilities go with 
America’s new role in the Far East. The 
people of the United States must accept 
them and be prepared for all they mean or 
retire from the Orient to the equally un- 
certain security of their own home areas” 
(pp. 210-11). This passage may mean to 
many that the effort of the United States 
to check Russian expansion in the Orient 
will be the cause of Russo-American war. 
The author nowhere sufficiently emphasizes 
the point that Russian expansionist policy 
in the Orient is the real cause of the present 
This is a 
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serious weakness of the discussions of the 


international situation in the Orient. 


| TARAKNATH DAS 
Columbia University 


BERNSTEIN, Dav. The Philippine Story. 
Pp. xii, 276. New York: Farrar, Straus 
and Co., 1947. $3.75. 


The first half of this book covers in 
broad outline the political and economic 
history of the Philippines from the arrival 
of the Spaniards to the Japanese invasion 
in 1941. It is an interesting and as a rule 
impartial account, though the author’s 
strong sympathy for the Filipinos occa- 
sionally influences his judgment. Gov- 
ernor General Leonard Wood cannot be 
dismissed as a “reactionary.” Also, it is 
not correct that only the Filipinos resisted 
the Japanese, while the other colonial peo- 
ples either helped them or remained neu- 
tral. Resistance continued all through the 
war among the hill tribes of Burma, and 
there were active underground organiza- 
tions both there and in Malaya. 

The most valuable part of the book is 
the second half, which deals with the pe- 
riod between 1941 and 1947. The author 
is here writing at first hand, since he was 
political adviser to the Philippine Govern- 
ment in Exile in Washington and after its 
return to Manila. Mr. Bernstein has a 
strong admiration and liking for ex-Presi- 
dent Osmefia, whom he characterizes as a 
faithful friend of the United States. De- 
spite General MacArthur’s endorsement of 
President Roxas, the author regards him 
as a brilliant opportunist who collaborated 
with the Japanese and rehabilitated him- 
self after the liberation by his masterly po- 
litical maneuvers. In so doing he restored 
to Filipino political life the other collabora- 
tors, who included no fewer than eight 
Cabinet Ministers and a dozen prominent 
political leaders. Mr. Bernstein considers 
that blunders in American policy conérib- 
uted strongly to a result where the only 
Presidential alternative to Roxas is Laurel, 
who was the puppet President of the sham 
republic created by the Japanese. How- 
ever, he believes that “it is unlikely that 
Roxas will again, of his own accord, turn 
against the United States.” 


Mr. Bernstein gives a somber picture of 
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the immense destruction in the Philippines 
and the destitution of the people. The 
Government does not have the money for . 
reconstruction, and during the war Wash- 
ington promised that it would bear the 
full cest. The author severely criticizes 
American aid as too little and too late. 
The total damage is estimated at about 
$1,000,000,000, while the congressional ap- 
propriation was $620,000,000. Moreover, 
the money was not voted until 1947. Mr. 
Bernstein condemns the Trade Act as 
likely to restore the prewar economic de- 
pendence on the United States. He is con- 
cerned at the growth of anti-American feel- 
ing among the Filipinos. He is also very 
skeptical of the ability of the Philippine 
Government to solve the grave agrarian 
problems of debt slavery and sharecrop- 
ping. This book is a valuable corrective 
to vaguely optimistic thinking about the 
Philippines. 
Lennox A, MILLS 
University of Minnesota 


Isaacs, Harotp R. No Peace for Asia. 
Pp, x, 295. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1947. $3.50. 


When a broad shouldered Newsweek 
editor decides to carry the whole of a 
continent, and that continent ‘is Asia, his 
effort alone is worthy of note. When he 
packs the terse reporter’s style of “human 
interest stories” into historical analysis, his 
writing is at least arresting. When he 
seeks to avoid the “reporter’s temptation 
to make too much out of too little,” he is 
being honest. When he voices his faith 
(“it still seems necessary to keep on rais- 
ing the unanswered questions and to keep 
on trying to find the answers. The only 
alternative would be to accept things as 
they are. And that is impossible to do.”), 
he should satisfy both “realists” and “‘ideal- 
ists.” 

Mr. Isaacs’ Introduction starts with the 
words: “There is no peace in Asia.” The 
last chapters, which treat of the power 
struggle (1) generally and (2) as to Japan, 
(3) Great Britain, (4) the United States, 
and (5) Russia, begin: 

“Out of the war everyone hoped for some 
kind of peace. But there has been no peace. 
. . . The war’s end brought the beginning 


. 


. 
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of a new pattern, not of peace, but of 
power. 

“It may even be that the present rulers 
of our world are all honorable men. Per- 
haps, like the late Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
they even hate war and want peac® But 
the trouble is that in their separate na- 
tional entities they want peace on their own 
terms, and these terms are the terms of 
power. Their politics is power politics. 
And power politics is the politics of war.” 

It may appear incongruous to the reader, 
as it did to this reviewer, that one who so 
decries “power” should castigate Gandhi, 
the only leader who has ‘tried another 
formula, as an unrealistic dreamer and his 
program as “diluted and confused by 
Gandhi’s pacifism and his mystic rural- 
ism” so that it “never acquired the dynamic 
character needed to offer a positive chal- 
lenge to British rule.” 


The book ends with the unresolved 
query: “Permanent War or Permanent 
Peace?” 


We may also measure the author’s writ- 
ing in terms of his appraisal of men in po- 
sitions of leadership. Here Isaacs paints 
with sweeping, garish lines—making up 
what the picture lacks in accuracy by the 
boldness of presentation: 

“Chiang Kai-shek occupies a peculiar 
eminence among the men who have con- 
trived the chaos we live in... . As mem- 
ber and leader of this [ruling] class, Chiang 
Kai-shek is militarist, politician, landlord, 
banker, racketeer, extortionist, and execu- 
tioner. In the mirror held up to Chiang 
Kai-shek by his admirers, he can see him- 
self as soldier, statesman, leader, and even 
——for foreign consumption only—as a 
democrat. But in the mirror of living his- 
tory, he is the product and the artisan of 
incalculable violence. . . .” 

Some may see in -this indictment a cour- 
ageous correspondent revealing too long 
hidden opinions. Some may feel that it 
reflects the author’s bitterness for being 
barred from China. 

Stilwell “believed in simple solutions 
‘and in an oddly uncomplicated way he was 
for good against evil and, in his own par- 
ticular terms, he was for progress of some 
kind against reaction of any kind... . But 
there were many arguments about his 


‘ newsmen, to turn the neat phrase. 
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ability as a strategist and his broad sense 
of timing... . : 

“Whatever Stilwell’s abilities as a stra- ` 
tegist, he was undoubtedly an execrably 
poor administrator.” 

Isaacs has the ability, common to many 
His 
book is therefore good reading, apart from 
its history: 

“Stilwell was an impatient, puritanical 
soul, hating liars and grafters and men in 
pinstripe suits.” 

(After describing French brutality to 
Indo-Chinese prisoners): “ ‘Voila,’ he [the 
officer] said, ‘voila des spécimens de la 
race jaune!’ I looked at him and at the 
French guard. Voila, I thought, voila des 
spécimens de la race blanche.” 

The reader can detect more than one 
instance where Isaacs allows his precon- 
ceived notions to run rampant over the 
facts. His appraisal of Gandhi’s technique 
and place in history (pp. 115-17) would 
be accepted by almost no serious student 
of Gandhi. 

The author appears at his best in two 
wholly unrelated roles: (1) in case-report- 
ing on brutality, white “trials,” and “jus- 
tice,” as in Indo-China (pp. 137-39), and 
(2) in political theorizing on the place of 
power, revolution, independence, and move- 
ments toward world order (pp. 179-86 and 
266-87). 

Harrop A. FREEMAN 

Cornell Law School 


PoLLock, JAMES Kerr (Ed.). Change and 


Crisis in European Government, Pp. x, 
253. New York: Rinehart and Co., 
1947. $2.00. 


The American Political Science Associa- 
tion at its forty-second annual meeting 
held in December 1946 devoted a section 
to the consideration of constitutional and 
political developments in European coun- 
tries. This book gives the reader far more 
than the promise of its title. It gives him 
not only the crisis of each country, but a 
detailed analysis of the legal constitutional 
comparison of the pre-Hitler era and the 
present difficulties to form a going nation. 
Leading authorities in the various govern- 
ments of Europe wrote these instructive 
articles on U.S.S.R., Danubian Area, Ger- 
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man Reconstruction, Germany under Mili- 
.tary Occupation, Austria, France, the Pro- 
posed Italian Constitution, Scandinavian 
Development, Netherlands Reconstruction, 
and Postwar Policies in Great Britain. 
Crowded in about fifteen pages average, 


each writer has presented detailed analysis ’ 


of his subject matter which would well 
satisfy any student of European constitu- 
tional law and history. 

It is without fear of contradiction that 
we can categorically state that the future 
peace of our world depends on the swift- 
ness with which “peace” can be established 
in Europe. The feeding of the hungry, the 
economic stabilization of currency, na- 
tional institutions, and the problem of the 
displaced persons have not been solved. 
The legal structure which should point the 
way to democratic Europe cannot be found 
in the various constitutions of the countries 
which are included in this book. Andrew 
Gyorgy, writing of the troubled Balkan 
States, stresses a surprising similarity of 
the various fronts whose “political coloring 
becomes more and more noticeable as we 
go toward the east and the south. The 
color gets steadily darker and assumes an 
increasing crimson hue.” Europe has gone 
left with the possible exception of the 
Scandinavian countries which are so firmly 
grounded in history, and the Netherlands 
whose social program is mild and gradual- 
istic. 

Great Britain has not been left un- 
scathed. The inauguration of a genuine 
socialist program, begun immediately after 
the Labor government took office, has pro- 
ceeded by progressive stages. ‘The first 
enterprise to be nationalized under this 
program was the Bank of England; and 
there followed in rapid order the coal 
industry, aviation, inland transportation, 
atomic energy, the gas industry, electricity, 
and—most revolutionary of all—the na- 
tionalization of all profits from devélop- 
ment or improvement of the land. How- 
ever, by no means is all industry to come 
under state ownership. In cotton, ceram- 
ics, footwear, and other light industries, 
government direction is on a co-operative 
basis. Perhaps. the Labor government, 
echoing the words of Winston Churchill 
regarding “the liquidation of the Empire,” 
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is of firm conviction that the rebuilding of 
society along socialistic lines is the surest 
road to salvation. 

Sweden, the best example of constitu- 
tional government, acknowledges as its 
chief *characteristic the rule of law—~not 
judge-made law, but the people’s law. How 
can any country’s constitutional system 
survive under the strain of political di- 
visions which—unlike American party lines 
—are creating ideological conflicts so seri- 
ous as to have defied, until now, all at- 
tempts at reconciliation? This is indeed 
the only significant question we have to ask 
with regard to the future of the whole of 
Europe. 

Each article is well documented with 
footnotes which I feel properly belong at 
the bottom of the page instead of in a 
separate section at the end of the book. 
The appendix contains the text of the new 
French Constitution and of the Constitu- 
tion of Yugoslavia, and a synopsis of three 
of the German state constitutions. 

HENRY R. SHIELDS 

Brooklyn, New York 


Hitt, Martin. Immunities and Privileges 
of International Officials: The Experi- 
ence of the League of Nations. Pp. xiv, 
281. Washington:. Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 1947. $2.50. 


This volume—made most timely by the 
advent of the United Nations and the nu- 
merous specialized agencies related to it— 
is the eighth in a series of “Studies in the 
Administration of International Law and 
Organization” published under the auspices 
of the Division of International Law of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. The author was associated with the 
work of the Leagite of Nations for about 
twenty years. The volume consists of ten 
chapters and eleven useful annexes. 

The sweep of the topics covered in this 
most serviceable study is indicated by the 


‘chapter headings. In Chapter I there is a 


discussion of Article 7 of the Covenant 
and Article 19 of the Statute of the Perma- 


‘nent Court of International Justice, which 


constitute the bases of diplomatic immuni- 
ties and privileges for officials of the two 
institutions affected. Chapter II concerns 
the modus vivendi of 1921 and 1926 be- 
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tween the League of Nations and Switzer- 
land. A similar agreement with the Neth- 
erlands regarding the officials of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice is 
analyzed. 

In Chapter III, one of the meatiest thap- 
ters of the book, the author deals with two 
categories of persons, namely, those offi- 
cials who are not of Swiss nationality and 
those who are of Swiss nationality. As to 
the first group there is a discussion of per- 
sonal inviolability, immunity from jurisdic- 
tion, tax exemption, customs facilities, visa 
facilities, status of the families of officials, 
and duration of privileges and immunities. 
As to officials of Swiss nationality, the 
Government of Switzerland made some 
concessions in favor of the facilitation of 
the work of the League of Nations. 

In remaining chapters attention is given 
to the status of the officers and judges of 
the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice in the Netherlands, the status of 
League officials performing their functions 
outside of Switzerland, the status of League 
officials in their home countries, travel fa- 
cilities for League officials, status of the 
officials of the International Labor Organi- 
zation in Canada (where the headquarters 
now are located), and the lessons to be 
drawn’ from the experience under the 
League of Nations. In this connection the 
author is of the opinion that a satisfactory 
regime for international officials should 
have three principal objectives: (1) to 
protect such officials from the control of 
national authorities; (2) to achieve na- 
tional tax exemption on salaries paid by 
the international organization to its offi- 
cials; and (3) to achieve the fullest pos- 
sible facilities for official travel. 

To show the bases of the recent practice 
dealing with international officials, the au- 
thor, in his final chapter (X), analyzes in 
turn the provisions in the constitutions of 
specialized agencies created during World 
War II, Article 105 of the Charter of the 
United Nations, the General Convention 
on Privileges and Immunities of officials of 
the United Nations, the Draft Convention 
between the United Nations and the United 
States regarding diplomatic privileges and 
immunities, the legislation in the United 
Kingdom and the United States during 
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1944 and 1945, and the agreements with 
Switzerland in 1946. . 
Eleven annexes carry the texts of of- 
cial documents bearing on diplomatic privi- 
leges and immunities of the officials of the 
League of Nations, the International La- 
bor Organization, and the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. Likewise there 
are reliable texts of documents covering 
the privileges and immunities of officials 
of the United Nations and some of its 

specialized agencies. 
This volume is a most valuable con- 


-tribution to a new and growing field of in- 


ternational organization and international 
administration. The careful discussion and 
analysis of the basic documents and of 
official letters and memoranda of those 
charged with immediate responsibilities, to- 
gether with official texts of basic docu- 
ments, are features of the book which make 
it indispensable to practitioners, teachers, 
and students. Mr. Hill has done a good 
job; his book should be a ready reference 
and a source of much valuable information 
difficult to obtain in other publications. 
Indeed, as pointed out by Mr. George A. 
Finch in the Foreword, many of the docu- 
ments have never before been published. 
J. EUGENE HARLEY 
University of Southern California 


Prcov, A. C. Aspects of British Economic 
History, 1918-1925, Pp. viii, 251. Lon- 
don: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1947. 
$3.50. 


This new volume by Professor Pigou has 
special interest as an adventure in economic 
history by the noted economist. It grew 
out of a wartime job officially assigned for 
the purpose of assessing the nation’s earlier 
experience as a possible aid in planning 
for the postwar transitional period. He 
was given access to some previously un- 
used *records, notably some “very impor- 
tant” employment records extending to 
November 1920. 

As an economist, the author asks in- 
dulgence for his “intrusion into the do- 
main of economic history.” Historians 
will welcome the study, if for no other rea- 
son than the inclusion of a considerable 
body of data not previously available. 
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The welcome accorded by his fellow econo- 
_ mists may vary somewhat in warmth with 
the school of economic thought. Professor 
Pigou, turned historian, is still an econo- 
mist of the old school. He begins, in ap- 
proved classical style, not with an account 
of “what was” but with “a half-true, half- 
imaginary” sketch of the course of the-na- 
tional economy under a set of implied as- 
sumptions as to how economic men behave. 
He then brings together the extensive but 
crude statistics of the period and thinks he 
finds substantial confirmation of his pre- 
conceptions of the course of events. In 
his analysis of economic policies after 
World War I he is preoccupied with 
monetary and bank-rate policy, the re- 
turn to the gold standard, and, in general, 
the effort to revert to automatic controls. 
He brings out a favorable whipping boy of 
old-school liberals, the inelastic money 
wage rate, as the cause of the employment 
slump of 1920. 

To Englishmen now preoccupied with 
public policies for the direct and conscious 
control of the economy, there must be a 
certain remoteness or unreality, not un- 
mixed with nostalgia, about their earlier 
efforts as described, by Professor Pigou to 
revert to the automatic operation of such 
providential guides as the gold standard 
and the unregulated market. The heart of 
the British problem is the maintenance, if 
not the improvement, of the prewar stand- 
ard of living, without the aid of the ex- 
tensive prewar foreign investments, by 
means of a more efficient employment of 
men and resources and a more creative as 
well as equitable distribution of the prod- 
uct. Whatever may be the prospect of suc- 
cess (and Professor Pigou himself is mod- 
erately optimistic), the new public policies 
in the economic field are basically in ac- 
cord with Pigou’s own liberal tradition of 
adaptability by means of free discussion 
and democratic action. ae 

Witt BOWDEN 

Washington, D. C. 


Mario, Louis. The Aluminum Cartel. 
Pp. xi, 130. Washington: The Brook- 
ings Institution, 1947. $1.50. 


This is a significant case study of car- 


” 
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telization in one industry, with some les- 
sons drawn for guidance of cartel policy 
makers in industries and in governments. 
The volume consists primarily of two 
parts: first, a history of the four interna- 
tionfl cartels from 1901 to 1939—their 
origins, functions, organization, member- 
ship, regulations, and the evolution of 
their policies and practices; and second, an 
evaluation of the benefits of these cartels 
to co-operating companies and their effects 
upon consuming industries. 

The author, a French economist and 
executive and chairman of the international 
aluminum cartel from 1926 to 1939, re- 
signed all his business connections in 1940 
and has since been a member of the staff 
of the Brookings Institution. Because of 
his previous connections, he writes with 
full and intimate knowledge, if perhaps 
with less objectivity. 

Mr. Marlio presents factual data and 
well-reasoned arguments indicating the ad- 
vantages of these agreements from the 
standpoint of producers and consumers 
alike. At least after 1908, the agreements 
are represented as encouraging expanding 
markets, new uses of products, and tech- 
nological progress; minimizing business 
risks and short-run fluctuations in price 
and activity; and making for long-run 
lowering of prices. 

The author points out that certain fac- 
tors in the aluminum industry are pe- 
culiarly favorable to the efficiency and de- 
sirability of cartelization, namely: high 
overhead charges, highly standardized 
product, relatively few producers. integra- 
tion of all large companies, and direct mar- 
keting. Similar policies might not prove 


equally satisfactory in other types of in- 


dustry. 

Because cartel agreements and quotas are 
subject to frequent revision, it is argued 
that members have a strong incentive to 
reduce costs and to improve their position 
in the industry. A considerable measure of 
competition prevails, and low-cost pro- 
ducers hold a strong hand. But since en- 
lightened policies may not prevail and af- 
ford sufficient protection to consumers, 
government action is necessary, and this 
should be international. Owing to the dif- 
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ferences in attitude toward cartels in Eu- 
rope and America, suppression of interna- 
tional cartels is impossible; some form of 
control system is the only practical alterna- 
tive. The author endorses the American 
proposals concerning cartels in the Inter- 
national Trade Organization, but he would 
go a step further and require cartels to 
register with the international organization 
and with each government. 

For quite different viewpoints, see Cor- 
win D. Edwards et al., A Cartel Policy for 
the United Nations, and C. R. Wittlesey, 
National Interest and International Cartels, 

The rather casual treatment of the re- 
lation of the cartel to the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America and the categorical state- 
ments as to its effect on our trade will 
hardly satisfy the inquiring American. 

PauL S. PEIRCE 

Oberlin, Ohio 


ROBINSON, EpGAR EUGENE. They Voted 

' for Roosevelt: The Presidential Vote, 
1932-1944, Pp. x, 207. Stanford Uni- 
versity, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1947. $3.00. 


This volume brings Professor Robinson’s 
study of American Presidential elections 
down to 1944. His previous work, The 
Presidential Vote, 1896-1932, was published 
in 1934. Because of the unity of the last 
four elections, the material of the election 
of 1932 is repeated in the present volume. 

Less than forty pages is given to com- 
ment and analysis of the votes cast. These, 
however, are keen, penetrating, and ade- 
quate. The rest of the book is devoted to 
maps and tables showing a breakdown of 
the votes in the four elections. The author 
followed his previous method of using the 
3,096 counties, the smallest unit in which 
we have comparable figures. 

From an analysis of the data, Professor 
Robinson concludes that there was no 
“Roosevelt vote” that marked a significant 
turning point in American politics. Suc- 
cess for either party in the last fifty years 
has been achieved by a coalition of diverse 
elements within the party. The repeated 
election of Roosevelt did not show the 
emergence of a national party with a na- 
tional program and unified behind a na- 
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tional leader. Roosevelt was elected by the 
traditional ‘coalitions, and the traditional 
pattern of party structure still remains. ° - 
FRANK Pappock 

Temple University 


YouNG, JEREMIAH S., JOHN W. MANNING, 
and JosepH I. ARNOLD. Government of 
the American People. Pp. xvi, 843. Re- 
vised edition. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1947. $4.75. 


This appears to be a flagrant example 
of misrepresentation—encouraged no doubt 
by excessive demand of the moment. The 
revised edition of 1947 turns out to be no 
more than a re-issue of the prewar book 
with the very minimum of changes in a 
few chapters. In its first form this vol- 
ume was a dull, formal, and legalistic com- 
pilation despite its pretence at being an 
“integrated” text. Its defects are there- 
fore all the more evident now when the 
need for real integration is most pressing. 
Almost every current domestic, and for- 
eign issue is omitted, no reference is made 
to war experience or administration, and 
the judgments and treatment remain ex- 
actly as seven years earlier. Some two or 
three pages have been added on the United 
Nations in Chapters 26 and 27, and oc- 
casional insertions have been made to give 
an air of contemporaneity. But by and 
large, time stands still. No more than five 
chapters contain reading lists citing books 
later than 1939. 

The rather rare current insertions are 
quite pathetic. In Chapter 5 (Popular 
Rights, etc.), for example, the Classic and 
Allwright decisions of 1941 and 1944 re- 
specting Negroes and the primary are in- 
troduced to complete the earlier account; 
but on the same page (104), the evidently 
old sentence remains: “No longer does the 
northern Democrat or Republican protest 
vigorously against the exclusion of Negroes 
from suffrage.’ And this despite the poll- 
tax bills in Congress! In a footnote on 
the same page, reading reference on “the 
southern white viewpoint” is confined to a 
book and an article of 1904 and 1905 re- 
spectively. 

This book can be justified only where 
no other reading matter is available and 
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where it does not matter what students 
learn of political science. 
` H. McD. CLOKE 
University of Manitoba 


Corry, J. A. Elements of Democratic 
Government. Pp. viii, 507. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1947. $3.75. 


Professor Corry has skillfully combined 
an analysis of the basic theories underly- 
ing modern democratic governments with 
a description of the operation of such gov- 
ernments in the United States, England, 
and Canada. His book will serve admir- 
ably as a text in beginning college courses 
designed to give students a more compre- 
hensive view than they can obtain by con- 
centration on the political institutions of 
their own country. 

The theme which gives unity to the book 
is that the additional functions forced upon 
governments by highly vocal pressure 
groups place extraordinary strains upon 
political systems based on suspicion of gov- 
ernment and a belief in the supreme value 
of individual liberty. Thus, the fundamen- 
tal question, in the author’s opinion, is 
whether governments planned for an age 
of laissez faire can be adapted to the de- 
“mands of the modern service state. 

Throughout the volume the author’s 
treatment of his materials is comparative, 
and his emphasis is upon fundamentals. 
Thus the student is given a clear, if sum- 
mary, description of the organization and 
functions of executives, legislatures, courts, 
political parties, civil services, and local 
governments, in the United States, Eng- 
land, and Canada. 

Among the many excellent sections of 
the book are those dealing with political 
parties, public opinion, pressure groups, 
and the administrative process. The last- 
mentioned is shown to be the inevitable re- 
sult of the extension of governmental &c- 
tivities into additional fields of regulation 
and management. The dangers it offers to 
liberal democratic government, the author 
believes, arise out of the extreme difficulty 
of balancing the wide discretionary au- 
thority necessarily vested in civil servants 
to enable them to do their work effec- 
tively, with the controls required to keep 
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them continuously accountable to the gov- 
erned. These dangers and those resulting 
from increasing centralization at the ex- 
pense of federalism have led some to con- 
clude that the democracies are traveling 
along the road that leads to totalitarian 
dictatorships. Although the author thinks 
that this view is an extreme one, he does 
offer the following warning: 

“Tf the government is going to perform 
many positive services for the community, 
there must be greater concentration and 
less dispersion of power than that which 
marked the age of laissez faire. But what- 
ever power is lodged, devices are needed to 
ensure than it can be called to account. 
The more power is concentrated, the more 
nicely calculated the means of controlling 
it must be. The elaboration of more and 
more effective controls has not kept pace 
with the growing concentration of power. 
More thought must be given to such con- 
trols in the immediate future, and much 
caution will have to be exercised in adding 
still further to the positive functions of 
government.” 

Doubtless additional functions will cre- 
ate new difficulties, and certainly no excep- 
tion can be taken to the contention that 
there is need for ensuring responsibility to 
the public through their elected officials. 
But are these difficulties a conclusive argu- 
ment for governments’ doing less? When 
governments assume additional functions 
there. is not necessarily an absolute in- 
crease in the controls imposed upon us. 
There may be merely a narrowing of the 
areas formerly governed by private and 
wholly irresponsible persons and groups, 
and a corresponding widening of the areas 
governed by public, and therefore at least 
somewhat more responsible, officials. By 
this means the sum total of liberty may be 
increased rather than restricted. Weak 
governments, unable or unwilling to as- 
sume the necessary functions, may also 
prepare the way for dictatorships. 

Professor Corry’s book is interesting, 
clearly written, and free from the incon- 
sequential details which encumber too many 
introductory texts in government. The au- 
thor’s emphasis on fundamentals and his 
willingness to take a stand on controversial 
matters, without ever becoming dogmatic, 
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make this book a stimulating introduction 
to the study of government. 
ELMER D. GRAPER 
University of Pittsburgh 


Bearo, WILLIAM. Government and Lib- 
erty: The American System. Pp. ix, 
362. Garden City, New York: Halcyon 
House, 1947. $2.00. 


This volume is a textbook of the Ameri- 
can System of government. It differs from 
the traditional approach in that the author 
sets out to examine the basic features of 
the American system in order to solve the 
age-old riddle: How may governments be 
so constituted and maintained as to per- 
form essential services, without becoming 
so strong in the process as to endanger the 
treasured liberties of the people? While 
the reviewer does not believe Dr. Beard 
“solved” the riddle, he has told the story 
of the American government in action 
simply, unhindered by details, with too 
few illustrations, perhaps. He has also di- 
rected the reader’s attention to those areas 
in which Americans can participate more 
actively in the conduct of their govern- 
ment. An eleven-point program for such 
Americans appears in the Appendix. 

The author points up the unique char- 
acter of the American system, examines the 
part played by the people as a source of 
government power, and devotes many chap- 
ters to a description of the structure and 
the administration of the government at 
all levels. The emphasis is upon political 
principles, with little attention directed 
toward social and economic factors. The 
author’s approach is better shown in his 
last chapters, dealing with “The Mainte- 
nance of Civil Liberty” and ‘Upholding 
Responsibility in Government.” The civil 
liberties enjoyed by the people are ex- 
amined not only in their historical setting 
but during crisis periods as well. 

Growth of government functions and the 
centralization of power are problems in re- 
sponsible government. “Pressures for big- 
ger and bigger government increase. Or- 
ganized private interests—economic, educa- 
tional and professional—persistently urge 
Congress to assume new functions on a na- 
tional scale, create new Federal agencies, 
and appropriate additional billions of dol- 
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lars in support of these agencies. Failure 
of the states to assume burdens leads the 
National Government to undertake them,’ 
but afterwards states complain of the very 
‘centralization’ they have promoted. What 


is more, as a member of the United Na- 


tions, the United States is becoming in- 
volved in political, diplomatic, and financial 
obligations immeasurable in dimensions.” 
“Big Government” has belied Hamilton’s 
prophecy that it would be easier for the 
state governments to encroach upon the 
national authorities than for the reverse 
situation to arise. ' 

Dr. Beard believes that despite the’ nu- 
merous programs to counteract the exten- 
sion of authority at Washington, centrali- 
zation remains the major threat to local 
autonomy and liberty. Ultimate responsi- 
bility rests with the people in their local 
community. “Beyond the people, there is 
no other recourse.” The author does offer 
some specific remedial suggestions in ad- 
dition to this sweeping generalization, such 
as the Administrative Procedure Act and 
the Congressional Reorganization Act, 
strengthening of state powers, greater co- 
operation among all units of government, 
and others. This is hardly an adequate 
program to check Big Government. While 
the author notes at different points the re- 
lations of government to business enter- 
prises, there is on the whole little discus- 
sion of the economic weaknesses in the 
American system that might be factors in 
the sharp trend toward government cen- 
tralization. 

The author has performed a service in 
setting up the warning signals. Of course, 
Big Government need not always mean 
greater irresponsibility and concentration 
of power at the expense of the people’s 
liberties. There are those who can argue 
and have argued that the expansion of gov- 
ernment services in a democracy may be an 
indyation of increasing control by the 
people. ‘ 

BELLE ZELLER 

Brooklyn College 


ANSHEN, Ruru Nanpa (Ed.). Our Emer- 
gent Civilization. Pp. x, 339. New 
York and London: Harper and Brothers, 
1947. $4.50. 
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This is the fourth volume of the “Sci- 
ence of Culture Series” edited by Dr. 


- * Anshen. The use of the word “science” in 


the over-all title is a bit confusing, as far 
as the present volume is concerned, for 
what we have here, in the reviewer’s opin- 
ion, is not a scientific work, but an addi- 
tion to the rapidly growing literature of 
philosophy and religion motivated by the 
regressive quest for security in a world 
which is confused because it is changing so 
rapidly. Our Emergent Civilization con- 
tains essays by thirteen distinguished schol- 
ars, with the editor attempting to unify 
the' discussion in introductory and conclud- 
ing chapters. The thesis of these two 
chapters, and therefore of the book, is that 
old ideals like positivism, materialism, ac- 
quisitiveness, competition, national sover- 
eignty, and relativistic ethics are in a state 
of decay and are being replaced by new 
ideals such as faith in rational intelligence, 
freedom, co-operation, a humanized indus- 
try (wherein work is adapted to the capaci- 
ties of the individual and production is for 
community consumption), and one world 
organized democratically for peace. These 
new ideals, set forth with evangelical fervor, 
are said to be transcendent and immutable 
and therefore capable of furnishing the 
stability so sorely needed in our confused 
and unhappy day. . 

A number of puzzling questions arise in 
connection with the foregoing thesis. Are 
the values which are described as “old” 
actually disappearing, or even losing force? 
For instance, is the popular interest in 
technology, as a manifestation of “mate- 
rialism,’ waning? Are “gadgets” losing 
their appeal for the masses? If so, the 
statistics of production do not show it. 
Again, if we assume that values are chang- 
ing, as doubtless some are, why should we 
assume that the new values are transcend- 
ent and immutable, but not the old? In 
this respect, the sociologist accords no 
priority to co-operation over competition. 
The two are fundamental and co-ordinate 
processes. The culture can modify the ex- 
pression of either process in particular 
situations, but this fact affords no justifi- 
cation for assuming that either process is 
transcendent. 

Our emergent civilization may lay more 
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stress on co-operation along certain lines, s 
but it will not lack for conflict along 
others. Despite the editor’s efforts, the 
contributors to this volume do not entirely 
agree even among themselves. George 
Catlia, discussing “A New Basis for World 
Politics,’ observes that the impulse to 
dominate, which leads to war, must be re- 
placed by the desire to co-operate, which 
brings peace. He believes this change is to 
be achieved by applying to international re- 
lations the insight that psychological sci- 
ence has gained from the study of chil- 
dren, namely, that aggression is due to 
frustration and the desire to compensate 
for fear. According to this view, peace 
requires a kind of psychiatric education of 
the masses, and politics becomes a branch 
of mental hygiene. Immediately following, 
F. S. C. Northrop offers a different solu- 
tion. His view is that world conflict is 
primarily because of ideological conflict, 
and he proposes that the problem be 
solved, in part, by uncovering the philo- 
sophical assumptions underlying the rival 
cultures and then replacing the contradic- 
tory philosophies with a single set of as- 
sumptions combining the truth in both. 
These essays, it will be noted, do not de- 
scribe changes which are actually occur- 
ring, but rather the authors’ ideas of 
changes which ought to occur. 

Different in approach is Harry W. Laid- 
ler’s “Changing Functions of the Modern 
State,” a straightforward account of the 
ever expanding functions of modern gov- 
ernment. Robert MacIver sees “The New 
Stratification” as based on function, pri- 
marily economic function, and therefore 
as more mobile than the old social stratifi- 
cation based on land tenure. There are 
additional chapters on impending and/or 
desired changes in government, economics, 
art, ethical principles, and theism. Brand 
Blanshard’s “Can Men Be Reasonable?” 
impressed the reviewer as a model of clear 
exposition, and Julian Huxley’s “The New 
Evolution” he found highly original and 
provocative. In most of the essays, hope 
and faith are substituted for realistic state- 
ments of probability, as regards the shape 
of things to come. 

M. F. NIMKOFF 

Bucknell University 
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* EsensTeEIn, WriLiam (Ed.). Man and the 
State: Modern Political Ideas. Pp. xvi, 
781. New York: Rinehart and Co., 
1947. $5.00. 


This is an important addition to the 
growing collections of source material on 
political thought. Instead of attempting 
to analyze the influence and the doctrines 
of a large number of political philosophers 
or practical politicians who have made 
contributions to the subject, Professor 
Ebenstein has gathered an extensive col- 
lection of essays and comments in their 
original form. 

The 114 selections in the book provide 
an illuminating basis for understanding the 
major issues of modern government. Pro- 
fessor Ebenstein has separated these issues 
into four main topics, the first of which, 
“The Foundations of Democracy,” covers 
the principal aspects of democratic gov- 
ernment—its establishment, features, and 
limitations. Here the pattern is set for 
succeeding sections, and the conspicuous 
characteristics of the book are evident. 
One of these is the wide variety of ma- 
terial included; twenty-three different au- 
thors are represented in that section, rang- 
ing from Locke and Jefferson to Harold 
Laski and Franklin Roosevelt. Some of 
the selections are rather standard, but 
there are also many chosen from less obvi- 
ous sources. 

Another characteristic is the use of criti- 
cal ideas and concepts in opposition to 
those more generally accepted. For exam- 
ple, Part II, “Anti-Democratic Thought,” 
is a series of extremely distasteful com- 
ments, which nevertheless have had mo- 
mentous effects on the course of history. 
The third topic discusses from several 
points of view the nature of economic re- 
lations between individuals and the state; 
while the fourth, “From Nationalism to 
World Order,” touches on nationalism, race, 
war, and the expectations of a suprana- 
tional state. 

Straightforward introductions’ present ex- 
planations of the scope and-the content of 
each chapter. However, the chapter selec- 
tions might be more valuable with some 
indication of the amount of original ma- 
terial used or omitted, especially for the 
half-dozen items less than a half-page long. 
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One definite asset of the book is its an- 
notated bibliography. 

It is unfortunate that some of the dis- ° 
cussions are abstract and not closely con- 
nected with actual historical developments: 
nor have certain existing institutions been 
explored fully. Professor Ebenstein’s ex- 
cerpts do not consider the significance of 
power politics. Moreover, there is no men- 
tion of the aims and objectives of estab- 
lished international organizations. Never- 
theless, there is a solid foundation for 
discussing issues. outstanding in political 
thought, and the volume should provide a 
considerable amount of challenging read- 
ing for the student in advanced political 
science courses. 

WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 

Columbia University 


Dopce, Guy Howarp. The Political Theory 
of the Huguenots of the Dispersion: with 
Special Reference to the Thought and 
Influence of Pierre Jurieu. Pp. ix, 287. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1947. $3.50. 


Exponents of lost causes often receive 
less than their just due when history comes 
to be written. So it is that Pierre Jurieu, 
the central figure in Professor Dodge’s 
book, has long been pushed into the bask- 
ground in favor of his great Huguenot 
rival, Pierre Bayle. Perhaps Jurieu de- 
served that fate; certainly the eighteenth 
century turned its back on Jurieu’s narrow- 
minded zealotry and chose instead Bayle’s 
road of religious tolerance. But although 
history was with Bayle, it is both useful 
and interesting to delve into the opinions 
of those Calvinist extremists who, from 
their refuge in Holland, pinned their hopes 
on the defeat of Louis XIV by William of 
Orange, and even talked of the replacement 
of Louis by a Protestant king of France. 

The recurrent theme of the book is 
the bitter controversy between Jurieu and 
Bayle as chief protagonists of the extrem- 
ist and the moderate Huguenot factions. 
In addition, Mr. Dodge digs deep into 
Jurieu’s views on popular sovereignty and 
tolerance, and devotes a chapter to his 
views on the Glorious Revolution. The 
author takes sharp issue with the thesis of 
most French writers that Jurieu was a di- 
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rect precursor of the great French Revolu- 
tion, but also rejects the contrary thesis 
‘that Calvinist thought had no connection 
whatever with modern democracy. He 
contends that Jurieu and his school “have 
an important place in this gradual trans- 
mission of political ideas from the re- 
ligious plane to the temporal,” although a 
less important place than Locke. 

Mr. Dodge concludes that the Huguenots, 
as a minority group, fell back on the doc- 
trine of popular sovereignty as a weapon 
against the Catholic monarchy, but in- 
tended to keep that doctrine within safe 
bounds. Restrictions on the monarch, 
Jurieu: held, should not be so great as to 
prevent him from accomplishing his prin- 
cipal task—to establish the true faith in 
his realm. Likewise with respect to the 
right of rebellion and the principle of 
tolerance, Jurieu sought to use them only 
insofar as they might benefit the Huguenot 
minority. His effort to invoke such prin- 
ciples without carrying them to their logical 
conclusions left him highly vulnerable to 
the attacks of men like Bayle. In general, 
Jurieu’s excursions into political theory 
strike one as a balancing act performed on 
an extremely tenuous tightrope. Perhaps 
these inconsistencies had something to do 
with Jurieu’s long-run defeat by Bayle. 

Mr. Dodge has explored with great skill 
this byway in the development of political 
theory. His book is well written, thor- 
oughly documented from the European 
archives, and clear and forceful in exposi- 
tion. It would be unjust to complain that 
the dramatis personae never quite emerge 
as flesh-and-blood individuals, Mr. Dodge’s 
purpose has been to analyze ideas, not to 
write a history of the Huguenots in exile. 
He has sketched in enough of the back- 
ground, however, to make his book mean- 
ingful and useful to historians of the pe- 
riod as well as to specialists in theory. It 
deserves to be labeled a first-rate piege of 
research. 

GORDON WRIGHT 

University of Oregon 


Leroy, Maxime. Histoire des idées so- 
ciales en France de Montesquieu a 
Robespierre. Pp. 383. Paris: Librairie 
Gallimard, 1946. Fr, 420. 
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These being times that try men’s souls, 
Mr. Leroy believes that their trial can be 
both lightened and lighted by recognizing 
that somehow the course of human events 
is, like the courses of the planets, self- 
repeajing; that hence a precise, specific, 
and detailed knowledge of its past se- 
quences can overcome prejudice and pre- 
conception in the idea of it and can ease 
both anxiety regarding its present and fear 
regarding its future. Ignorance of the 


` true causes of critical events, he believes, 


can more completely defeat efforts to re- 
lieve their crisis than can the quality of 
the crisis itself. To ignorance, the future 
is blind and terrifying, the present is 
opaque and filled with nameless menace. 
Knowing how Rousseau and Robespierre 
read and, reading, translated the Plato of 
the fourth century B.c. into their own 
ideas of the eighteenth century C.E. is an 
easement. It is easement to ‘know what 
and how the illuminati of that enlightened 
age—sages particularly such as Voltaire and 
Montesquieu and Rousseau—thought about 
human relations; what and how they 
thought about God and the church, about 
property and the state. It is security and 
mastery to make oneself aware what in- 
fluence their ideas exercised on the march 
of events, and how. France, throughout 
her postrevolutionary period, has suffered 
from ignorance of the forces really operat- 
ing to make her great and little revolu- 
tions. Ideas as well as events repeat them- 
selves, and Marxism is no more novel than 
Rousseauism. 

There are those who hold that the ideals 
and ideologies of the Enlightenment were 
the cause of the great Revolution; there 
are those who hold that they were merely 
“ideologies.” Mr. Leroy provides us, in 
small compass, with a copious, detailed, 
wide-ranging review of the insights, the 
attitudes, and the imaginative conceptions 
concerning man and his institutions, of 
Raynal, Mably, Helvétius, and others, as 
well as of Robespierre, Rousseau, Mon- 
tesquieu, and Voltaire. Then he „asks, 
What influence did the social ideas of these 
philosophs, or of any, exercise on the 
making of their times? And he answers, 
reviewing the statements of eyewitnesses, 
that emigrees and others who charged that 
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® the great Revolution was a conspiracy of 
Uluminati and Masons against the King, 
the laws, and the religion of the French 
brought no evidence whatsoever to sup- 
port their charge. He finds the phil- 
osophs, if not conservatives, at mos{ con- 
servationists and reformers where action 
was concerned. He argues that the Revo- 
lution in fact made itself, step by step, 
from the calling of the States-General on, 
in the form of a vicious circle of stimulus- 
response; the stimulus deriving from the 
selfish lightmindedness of the privileged 
and the weaknesses of government, the re- 
sponses growing hotter and more violent as 
these produced abuse after abuse and 
stupidity after stupidity. Action and re- 
action built themselves up, compounding, 
into the Terror. And agonists of the 
events sometimes employed social ideas of 
the philosophs to rationalize doings which 
the authors of those ideas would have con- 
demned. 

Mr. Leroy’s view of the historic role of 
ideas in events has obvious analogies with 
those of the Marxians. It does not ap- 
pear, however, to be premised on dialecti- 
cal materialism, and it could follow with 
equal readiness from an epiphenomenalism 
like Santayana’s, a Comteist positivism, or 
a conventional voluntaristic empiricism. 
The author’s data lend themselves to di- 
verse conclusions, none more veridical and 
calming than any other. 

Horace M. KALLEN 

New School for Social Research 


Nyman, OLLE. Svensk Parlamentarism, 
1932-1936. Pp. xxii, 570. Stockholm 
and Uppsala: Almqvist and Wiksells 
Boktryckeri A.B., 1947. Kr. 14. 


This excellent. study deals with a short 
but important period in Swedish political 
and parliamentary development. Briefly 
stated, the years 1932—36 marked the end 
of an earlier type of parliamentary govern- 
ment which had been characterized by 
cabinets resting upon minority support in 
the legislature, and the, emergence of re- 
sponsible ministries sustained by parlia- 
mentary majority coalitions sufficient to 
end the “minority parliamentarism” of the 
preceding era. The years since 1936 have 
shown that the change represented a 
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permanent as well as new feature in the 
political life of the nation, and that Swed- 
ish parliamentary government—in the ordi-- 
nary sense of the term—has definitely come 
of age. 

Behind this development lie nearly three 
generations of gradual change. 
outlines were indicated by the freeing of 
the state council from royal prerogative, 
the emergence of a genuine cabinet or- 
ganization, the gradual drawing of the 
cabinet closer to the legislature, and not 
the least by the trends during the decade 
before the First World War. By 1917 the 
last important challenge of the Crown had 
become past history, and parliamentary 
government had emerged. Meanwhile, the 
rise of labor and the extension of the 
franchise had added new challenging ele- 
ments to the body politic and social that 
were destined to become decisive in the 
years to come. 

Dr. Nyman is to be congratulated upon 
the completion of this exhaustive and well- 
written survey which unquestionably places 
all students of Swedish history and politics 
under a lasting obligation. The back- 
ground of the Hanson ministry in 1932 is 
clearly delineated; the nature and the im- 
portance of the baffling depression and 
other problems of the early thirties are 
clearly indicated and the policies pursued 
admirably summarized; the “alliance” be- 
tween the Social Democrats and the Farm- 
ers’ Union, and the co-operation of these 
two parties in Riksdag and out, are exten- 
sively discussed; and the circumstances 
leading to the fall of the Hanson ministry, 
the brief Bramstorp Cabinet, and the 
emergence of the coalition ministry of 
Hanson and Bramstorp in 1936 are de- 
scribed in a manner that is at once read- 
able and highly competent. In short, this 
book is a first-rate addition to the many 
fine studies that have surveyed, under 
the auspices of the well-known Professor 
Axel Brusewitz and the Statsvetenskapliga 
Foreningen, various aspects of Sweden’s 
political history. These studies now num- 
ber nearly thirty. Dr. Nyman’s disserta- 
tion is his second contribution to the se- 
ries and augurs well indeed for his future 
endeavors. Joan H. WUORINEN 

Columbia University 
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Parsons, Tatcotr (Ed.). Max Weber: 
The Theory of Social and Economic Or- 
ganization (Translated by A. M. Hen- 
derson and Talcott Parsons). Pp. x, 436. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1947. $6.00. 


For the English reader, Max Weber is 
coming into his own. Here is a second 
translation of a major part of Weber’s 
writing, comprising the whole of Part I of 
Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft. It contains 
Weber’s discussion of the fundamental con- 
cepts of sociology, of sociological categories 
of economic action, and of types of au- 
thority. 

The translation was an exacting task, in- 
asmuch as Weber is here primarily con- 
cerned with the schematic analysis of con- 
cepts, and there is a minimum of reference 
to empirical data. The writing is precise 
and condensed. Nevertheless, Parsons has 
succeeded in giving us a superb rendition 
of Weber’s thoughts. His translation is not 
only accurate, but it is faithful in the sense 
that he has not given literal equivalents of 
terms but has translated into English the 
meaning intended by the author. ‘This 
translation is so superior that it should 


. become the standard reference for future 


translators of Weber’s writing. 

The work is prefaced by what purports 
to be an introduction, but what is in fact 
an elaborate, ponderously stated, eighty- 
page essay by Parsons. Several points in 
this introduction are well taken, but they 
would have been more useful as footnotes 
in the text. One gathers the impression 
from Parsons’ comments that he is critical 
of Max Weber. Precisely what he ob- 
jects to is lost in verbiage. The following 
characteristic phrasing of a critical question 
appears on page 75: “Perhaps the most 
general [critical problem] is the question 
of how far the several different variables 
involved in the differential criteria of the 
three types of authority in fact necessarily 
vary together to the extent implied in mak- 
ing this classification exhaustive of the ma- 
jor empirical possibilities.’ Parsons indi- 
cates that he misses “systematic theory” in 
Weber’s writing. Weber was interested in 
empirical processes—not in “systematic 
theory’; his theoretical statements reflect 
the insights he obtained from his studies 
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and their implications for the treatment of ® 
social phenomena. The development of a 
“scheme of general categories” was farthest 
from his mind. 

Parsons’ essay demonstrates that meth- 
odological discussions make little sense un- 
less they are connected with specific prob- 
lems of research. 

However, with reference to the work as 
a whole, Parsons shows a real appreciation 
and understanding of Weber’s contribution 
to sociology, and he has done the English 
reader a signal service in providing this 
excellent translation. 

THEODORE ABEL 

Columbia University, 


JOHNSON, Ropert Woop. Or Forfeit Free- 
dom. Pp. xi, 271. New York: Double- 
day and Co., 1947. $2.50. 


In this book Robert W. Johnson, chair- 
man of the board of Johnson and Johnson 
and former vice chairman of the War Pro- 


_ duction Board, joins the growing list of 


socially minded American businessmen who 
have felt compelled to write a book on our 
social and economic problems and the way 
out. Like most of his colleagues, Mr. 
Johnson feels that capitalism is on trial. 
Its great achievement, increased output 
through mass production methods, while 
maintaining individual freedom, has been 
accompanied by the loss of economic 
flexibility, the destruction of direct human 
contacts in industry, and the decline of the 
sense of responsibility for the welfare of 
others. 

Again, like most of his colleagues, Mr. 
Johnson does not despair of the situation. 
The way out lies not through government 
but through voluntary action by all citizens 
to correct the situation. In the economic 
sphere, the following policies, he believes, 
should be followed by business: adequate 
wages should be paid, since workers deserve 
them and they -are essential to prosperity ; 
prices should be reduced as much as im- 
proved methods, materials, and customer 
requirements permit; physical and adminis- 
trative decentralization should be adopted 
to avoid business bureaucracy; and busi- 
ness should co-operate with government for 
the public good. 

These pleasant proposals can hardly be 
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viewed as a meaningful economic program 
for American industry. They-furnish no 
real criteria for action. Mr. Johnson ap- 
parently has not devoted the attention to 
modern economic thought that such busi- 
ness colleagues as Paul Hoffman, Ralph 
Flanders, and Beardsley Ruml have given. 
The result is that clichés are often substi- 
tuted for thought. 

But when Mr. Johnson speaks on labor- 
management relations, the picture is very 
different. There seem to be few aspects of 
modern personnel management with which 
he is not familiar. His discussion of union- 
management relations shows special discern- 
ment and objectivity. , His vital concern is 
with the maintenance of human dignity 
under capitalism. This he feels requires 
that employees be given a sense of partici- 
pating in industry, and he apparently feels 
that unions properly directed can contribute 
to this end. Especially stressed by him is 
the need for educating the employee not 
only in regard to the nature of his job so 
that he will be a more efficient employee, 
but in regard to the place of his job in the 
productive process to which he contributes. 
But still more than this, Mr. Johnson de- 
sires to carry general education into the 

_ plant so that there will develop “a new 

form of adult university keyed to the re- 

quirements of the changing business world.” 

Since Mr. Johnson’s company is known for 

its use of progressive personnel practices, 

it is unfortunate that he has not chosen to 
relate the experience of his company in 
connection with the many personnel poli- 
cies he mentions. It is upon this topic that 

Mr. Johnson could continue his writing 

with great profit to his readers. . 

. A. MORGNER 
Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 


Dewuourst, J. FREDERIC, and ASSOCIATES. 
America’s Needs and Resources. Pp. 
xxvii, 812. New York: The Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1947. $5.00. 


It is to the lasting credit of Dr. Dew- 
hurst and the Twentieth Century Fund to 
have conceived and administered this proj- 
ect, but obviously its execution involved 
the co-operation of many persons. In ad- 
dition to Dr. Dewhurst as director, there 
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were two assistant directors, twenty-four 
research associates, and more than a hun- 


dred persons‘ or agencies who were con- ` ° 


sulted as specialists in the various fields 
that were surveyed. 

The project is presented in six major 
parts: basic trends; consumer require- 
ments; capital requirements; government 
costs and foreign réquirements; resources 
and capacities; and summary. Among 
specific topics included are population (21 
pages); income, expenditures, and savings 
(26 pages); consuming spending pattern— 
food, liquor, and tobacco (30 pages); hous- 
ing; consumer transportation; medical care 
(37 pages); recreation; education; religion 
and private welfare (19 pages); productive 
facilities; urban development; rural and 
regional redevelopment; governmental ex- 
penditures; the labor force; natural re- 
sources; agricultural capacity; and indus- 
trial capacity (21 pages). 

Just as this project could not have been 
completed by one person, so also is it be- 
yond the ability of one person to appraise 
its many specific parts. This review will 
confine itself, therefore, to several general 
observations, First, here is a sane and 
sober effort to take inventory of what 
America needs and what she can do. For 
a generation, Americans have been suffer- 
ing from a rich-man complex. “Let them 
have it,” has been the inevitable answer to 
any demand made upon us. Nationally and 
economically, we. have been like a young 
man coming into his patrimony, and we 
have acted the part. There are some signs 
that we are facing our realities. This book 
is both an expression of, and a further 
factor in the creation of, such an awaken- 
ing. 

_ The present study is significant in that it 
shows what the system of free American 
enterprise has done and is doing. It is an 
excellent answer to the parlor pinks, the 
fellow travelers, and the other “this hurts 
me as much as it does you” boys who have 
been kicking that system around in recent 
years. Here is a challenge to them to find 
any other system, measured in terms of 
concrete goods and services, which gives so 
much to so many of its people. While the 
defense of the American system appears 
between the lines and tables of this vol- 
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ume, its defenders can find a comforting 
assurance in the sweep of its conclusions. 

To those, on the other hand, who bewail 
the passing of the good old days and can 
visualize only the gradual lowering of our 
vaunted standard of living and the emer- 
gence of a new American peasantry, this 
inventory offers no assurance or support, 
for it makes it clear that we can hope to 
achieve, in the future, an even higher 
standard, and for a larger proportion of 
the population, than has been achieved in 
any other country at any other time. 
Looking beyond the rim of present short- 
ages, the report points out that the “ca- 
pacity of American agriculture will be 
more than equal to the task of meeting 
any conceivable future requirements. Such 
difficulties as will confront agriculture, in- 
deed, are far more likely to arise from 
problems of surplus production rather than 
inadequate capacity” (p. 675). One other 
reminder, looking toward the future, may 
be cited as indicative of the keynote to this 
study. “Whatever may be our accomplish- 
ments in the future the lesson of the past is 
clear; the only way to raise the ultimate 
ceiling on production, which is manpower, 
is through further increases in output per 
worker and per man-hour. Productivity is 
the key to future welfare” (p. 680). 

Criticism on minor points and disagree- 
ments with specific parts of this book are 
lost in admiration for the scope and the 
execution of the project as a whole. This 
book should be on the shelf of every citi- 
zen who wants to talk intelligently about 
his country’s problems and course of fu- 
ture action. 

JAMES H. S. BOSSARD 
Yale University 


TARSHIS, Lor. The Elements of Eco- 
nomics. Pp. xii, 699. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1947. $4.50. 


This book is a solid block of theory. 
The subtitle sets the pace: An Introduction 
to the Theory of Price and Employment. 
As such, it is probably the most. rigorous 
introductory text in the field. The author 
divides his book into six parts: (1) struc- 
ture of the economy, (2) the business 
firm: price and output, (3) money and in- 
terest rate, (4) national income and em- 
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ployment, (5) international trade, output, 
and income, and (6) interest groups in the 
economy, including labor, agriculture, and 
monopoly. Parts two and four are each 
roughly one-third of the book. 

The elaborate and detailed analysis of 
the individual firm should be a delight to 
those who consider this the core of eco- 
nomics. It is full of graphs (some 60) 
which are streamlined to catch the eye but 
not to reduce complexity. Two features 
stand out: (1) greater emphasis on oligop- 
oly than in most texts, and (2) an in- 
genious demonstration that, under given 
assumptions, rule-of-thumb pricing by busi- 
ness firms (percentage markup on out-of- 
pocket costs to cover overhead and profits) 
yields almost identical results with marginal 
cost and marginal revenue pricing. The 
latter point raises doubts whether it is 
really worth while to drill students with 
two hundred solid pages of marginalism. 
The author himself seems dubious about it, 
for he offers a summary chapter as substi- 
tute for the detailed analysis. 

The theory of national income and em- 
ployment is a straightforward and lucid 
Keynesian approach. It is done with a 
minimum of algebra and model-building, 
and a maximum of just plain English and 
some relevant statistics. This is the core 
of the book. Whether one accepts Keynes 
as gospel or as a point of departure for 
elaboration, modification, or attack, he will 
find this presentation well done. There 
are, however, some serious shortcomings. 
More extensive analysis is needed of the 
inflationary pressures under a full-employ- 
ment economy. Interpenetration of indi- 
vidual firm and aggregate approach is not 
sufficiently developed. And in a book full 
of graphs, charts, and tables it is surpris- 
ing to find none showing movements of 
prices and cost of living. (Contrast this 
with six graphs illustrating minute points 
on oligopoly.) 

An innovation for a theory text is lack of 
formal treatment of functional distribution 
along the lines of marginal productivity. 
Interest theory is entirely liquidity pref- 
erence; economic rent is ignored; no at- 
tempt is made to develop a general theory 
of profits. Wage theory is treated chiefly 
as an adjunct of the general theory of em- 
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ployment. The author defends this kind 
of approach to distribution theory on the 
grounds that traditional analysis is largely 
unrealistic because of its assumption of 
full employment. 
J. RICHARD HUBRR 
University of Washington 


GRUCHY, ALLAN G. Modern Economic 
Thought: The American Contribution. 
Pp. xiii, 670. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1947. $5.65; to schools, $4.25. 


The purpose of the author is to appraise 
“the American movement to reconstruct 
economic science” which had its beginnings 
in the work of Ely, Patten, and Veblen, 
and which has undergone considerable 
modification at the hands of Commons, 
Mitchell, J. M. Clark, Tugwell, Means, 
and others. 

After an introductory chapter contrast- 
ing the philosophic and cultural background 
of orthodox and heterodox economics, a 
separate chapter is devoted to each of the 
following: Veblen, Commons, Mitchell, 
Clark, Tugwell, and Means. Since each of 
these writers except Veblen read’ and criti- 
cized the manuscript pertaining to himself, 
this book will have an enduring value as to 
what these economists were trying to ac- 
complish. 

The purpose of the book may be said to 
be to put “institutional economics” on its 
feet and weaken the status of classical and 
neoclassical economics and the competitive 
enterprise system. In spite of occasional 
passing acknowledgments of the contribu- 
tions of the classicists, the author loses 
no opportunity to castigate them. Such 


phrases as “unlike the armchair economists ' 


of the past century” (p. 474) abound 
throughout the volume. Had the author 
been as interested in the classicists as he 
is in the institutionalists, he might have 
shown a greater appreciation of the enor- 
mous amount of factual materials reported 
in and underlying the writings of the for- 
mer. This artificial dichotomy seriously 
reduces the permanent value of the author’s 
work, 

The classicists are indicted for their as- 
sumptions and narrowness of scope. The 


“holistic” writers are lauded because they 


base their writings on modern psychology, 
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technology, and current institutional de- 
velopments; they are said to have a 
rounded view, to look at the whole of so- 
ciety, and to see it as constantly evolving 
and emerging into something different. 

The author’s conception of economics 
seems to be akin to the European concep- 
tion of sociology—a study of society as a 
whole. The considerable exposure of stu- 
dents of economics to the social and other 
sciences, to history, and to modern tech- 
nology, is taken for granted by writers and 
teachers of economics. Not everything 
about society can or should be said or in- 
cluded in one course or one discipline. 
Thus; not everyone will agree with the 
strictures of the author with respect to the 
more formal discipline of economics. 

Actually, this book is more concerned 
with preconceptions and assumptions, with 
scope and method, with certain types of 
economic reforms, than with economics as 
a tool of analysis. This is a legitimate con- 
cern; but question must be raised whether 
the controversial nature of the book will 
improve the foundations for institutional 
economics or will help equip the reader to 
solve the pressing problems of Western 
culture. Indeed, the book seems designed 
to foster the kind of economic and social 
development which has been occurring in 
much of Europe. 

Considering the nebulous and at times 
chaotic character of some of the writnngs, 
the range of concepts and ideas, and the 
diversity of authors and materials under 
review, Gruchy has done a skillful job with 
clear and straightforward writing, even 
though many may doubt that this consti- 
tutes ¿že American contribution. 

EMERSON P. SCHMIDT 
` Washington, D. C. 


HEIDINGSFIELD, Myron S., and ALBERT B. 
BLANKENSHIP. Market and Marketing 
Analysts. Pp. x, 335. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1947. $3.00. 


The authors say in their preface that 
“this book is intended for two groups of 
persons: students taking a course in mar- 
keting research, and businessmen who buy 
or otherwise make use of commercial re- 
search.” Often it is difficult to write for 
two such separate groups of readers, and 
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the present reviewer feels that perhaps this 
book has suffered for the attempt. In out- 
line and table of contents there is much 
promisé, but in development there is some 
disappointment. The treatment is not 
sufficiently detailed and technical for a 
textbook on methods, nor are the illustra- 
tions sufficiently clear and general for a 
businessman’s understanding of applica- 
tions and interpretations of market re- 
search. Moreover, the authors use both 
words and concepts at times in ways that 
tend to confuse rather than clarify. 

In the first chapter, on “The Problems 
of Distribution,” the authors appear to be 
confused between the distribution of goods 
and services in the marketing sense, and 
_ the distribution of income or purchasing 
power. They say that “the more searching 
thinkers realized that the difficulty [in the 
1930s] was not in the level of production 
but rather in the distributive machinery. 
. . . When foreign demand decreased, the 
unimproved marketing machinery could not 
distribute efficiently the varieties and quan- 
tities of goods resulting from this expan- 
ssion.” Quite evidently the authors believe 
that if the costs of marketing could be re- 
duced, all would be well, entirely over- 
looking the more important and pertinent 
problem of distribution and use of income. 
The entire first chapter is, in fact, only 
incidental to the main thesis, and the book 
would be better without it. 

Careless wording is found in a number 
of places in the book, of which one ex- 
ample must suffice. In the chapter on cor- 
relation the illustration is used of a series 
of simultaneous increases both in dollar 
sales and in prices. The statement is made 
that “this in itself would have no mean- 
ing.” In the next paragraph the point is 
made that correlation never proves causal 
relationship, but merely indicates “the de- 
gree of relationship.” This “meaning” is 
just as complete and certain in thee case 
cited as in any other. 

A good book in this field would be most 
welcome to all who are attempting to teach 
courses in market research. Personally I 
had hopes that this might be “it.” The 
outline and much of the treatment are 
splendid, but evidences of hasty writing 
mar the usefulness of the book. A second 
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edition might easily eliminate the weak- 
nesses of the present volume, and I, for 
one, hope the authors will undertake a re- 
vision in the near future. 

RoLanp S. VAILE 
University of Minnesota 


INTERSTATE ‘COMMERCE CoMMISSION, BU- 
REAU OF TRANSPORT ECONOMICS AND STA- 
tistics. Regional Shifts in the Postwar 
Trafic of Class I Railways (Vol. I) and 
Appendixes (Vol. IT). Pp. xxxi, 410. 
Washington, 1946. No price given. 


This study, one of a series relating to 
transportation in the postwar period, was 
prepared by Julian Duncan, assisted by 
H. S. Cannell and others, under the direc- 
tion of Spurgeon Bell, head transport 
economist, Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. According to a note on its face, 
it is “issued as information” and “has not 
been considered or adopted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission.” The re- 
port consists of a four-page summary state- 
ment of scope, basic procedures and sources, 
and general conclusions; 256 pages of text 
weighted down with.a rather unwieldly, 
confusing array of statistical tables and 
charts and involved descriptions of how 
these statistical materials were derived and 
what they mean; and 148 pages of ap- 
pendixes segregated in a separate volume 
(Vol. IT), which contain the more detailed 
statistical exhibits upon which the text 
discussion in Volume I is based. 

The main objective of the report, ac- 
cording to the authors, is to “discover how 
the war developments and war facilities 
may affect the postwar distribution of rail- 
road traffic between the several freight-rate 
territories”; i.e.: Official, Southern, West- 
ern Trunk-Line, Southwestern, and Moun- 
tain-Pacific. In attempting to attain this 
objective, they present a formidable mass 
of data designed to show: (1) prewar 
trends as to the location of industry and 
population in these territories; (2) the rela- 
tive gain in manufacturing investment from 
war facilities in the various territories from 
1939 through 1945 and the relative change 
in manufacturing employment during the 
same years; (3) the probable postwar 
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° utilization in each territory of wartime 
facilities for the production of iron and 
steel products, nonferrous metal products, 
chemicals and allied products, machinery 
and electrical equipment, and petroleum 
and coal; (4) wartime changes in éraffic 
flow between the freight-rate territories as 
indicated by (a) a Board of Investigation 
and Research study of abstracts of waybills 
for all terminated carload traffic on one 
day out of each of the twelve months in 
1939, (b) a 1942 sample prepared by the 
Office of Defense Transportation and the 
ICC including all the waybills for May 27 
and September 23, and (c) a 2 per cent 
sample of all waybills for January 12, 1944, 
collected under the auspices ICC statis- 
ticians through instructing clerks at each 
station of each railroad to pull every 
fiftieth waybill; and (5) traffic estimates 
for the postwar years 1946, 1947, and 1948 
for each territory, by major commodity 
groups. 

The basic conclusion developed from this 
mass of data is that Official territory (com- 
prising roughly the area east of the Mis- 
sissippi and Illinois Rivers and north of the 
Ohio River and the main lines of the Nor- 
folk & Western and Virginian railroads) has 
been showing and will continue to show in 
the postwar years 1946-48 a relative de- 
cline in the proportion of total carload 
traffic in the United States which it origi- 
nates. Each of the other freight-rate ter- 
ritories has shown an upward tendency. 
The Southwestern territory is expected by 
the authors to show the sharpest relative 
upswing, particularly as to manufactures 
and miscellaneous. The Mountain-Pacific 
and Southern territories are expected to ex- 
perience somewhat smaller relative in- 
creases for this class of carload traffic. 
The Western Trunk-Line territory, it is 
estimated, will originate a slightly smaller 
proportion of the volume of manufactures 
and miscellaneous in the postwar years 
than in 1939. It should be noted that Off- 
cial territory, in spite of a relative decline 
in the volume of traffic “originated,” in- 
cluding “all carload traffic” as well as each 
of the specific major commodity groups, 
will still originate, according to the report, 
more than 54 per cent of “all carload 
traffic” for the country as a whole in 1948, 
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and 56 to 59 per cent of total traffic in 
manufactures and miscellaneous. 

The report is a veritable mine of sta- ° 
tistical data on prewar, war, and probable 
postwar economic development as related 
to freight traffic in the various rate terri- 
tories. The reviewer is torn between ad- 
miration, on the one hand, for the scholar- 
liness with which the authors have but- 
tressed their assumptions and conclusions 
through the use of refined statistical data, 
and regret, on the other, that they have 
not been more successful in presenting their 
findings in a simple, clear manner. It is 
feared that many readers who might profit 
greatly from reading the report may be 
discouraged from undertaking the difficult 
chore of gleaning the important truths con- 
tained in it from the formidable assort- 
ment of quantitative and procedural ma- 
terials in which these truths lie buried. 

CHARLES F. MARSH 

College of William and Mary 


Pore, Liston (Ed.). Labors Relation to 
Church and Community. Pp. ix, 182. 
New York: Institute for Religious and 
Social Studies; distributed by Harper 
and Bros., 1947. $2.50. 


This book attempts through a series f 
statements by labor leaders and “friends 
of labor” to set forth labor’s aims and pur- 
poses, not so much in the field of labor re- 
lations as in the broader fields of the com- 
munity and the Nation. Special attention 
is paid to labor’s attitude toward the church 
and religion. It is, of course, a one-sided 
presentation, intentionally so. The writers 
constantly put labor’s “best foot forward.” 
It is a statement of labor’s ideals, hopes, 
and aims in its larger relationships. 

Such a statement, though one-sided, is, 
of course, useful. Movements, like indi- 
viduals, do not always measure up to their 
ideals, but neither individuals nor move- 
menjs can be truly measured unless their 
goals and their ideals are taken into ac- 
count as well as their failures to reach these 
ideals. So it is well worth while to ask 
labor, as has been done here, to set forth 
its ideals and dreams of the kind of com- 
munity and church labor would help to 
create. 

It is not possible or daak to com- 
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ment on each article. It must be noted, 
however, that to this reviewer the least 


- * valuable of the articles are those written 


by the “fellow travelers” (used in a good 
sense) of labor. The articles by Professor 
Whitehead, Miss Lenroot, Professor Good- 
rich, and the Reverend Clausen tend to 
dilute and weaken the more direct and 
testimonial character of the rest of the 
book. The Institute for Religious and So- 
cial Studies has done a good job in making 
possible the lectures from which the book 
grew, and the editors, with the exceptions 
noted, have done a good job of editing. 
JEROME H. BENTLEY 
Wells College 


GRAYZEL, Sotomon. A History of the 
Jews: From the Babylonian Exile to the 
End of World War IT. Pp. xxv, 835. 
Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society 
of America, 1947. $3.50. 


Dr. Grayzel has made use of modern 
scientific archaeology and historical re- 
search to illuminate the history of the 
Jews, although he has not pointed out, by 
means of footnote or bibliographical aids, 
the places where such advances in knowl- 
edge have been included. Reference data 
are provided in lists of books appended as 
additional readings for each of the five sec- 
tions. Monograph and other basic research 
data are nowhere indicated. Since the re- 
viewer is a cultural anthropologist and no 
specialist in Jewish anthropology or his- 
tory, he has been unable to segregate new 
conceptions and interpretations of Jewish 
history due to modern research. 

In fact, this book appears to have been 
written not for a scholarly audience, and 
so it may be unfair to judge it by employ- 
ment of some of the yardsticks of present- 
day social science. Dr. Grayzel seems to 
have addressed his history to Jewish read- 
ers and Jewish groups such as Sunday 
morning young adult classes in conserva- 
tive synagogues where the instructors may 
not be versed in contemporary social sci- 
ence. Groups of that kind need a readable 
and popular narrative such as this provides, 
although their ability to handle a more 
rigorously scientific and documented pres- 
entation is perhaps underestimated by the 
author, It might have been useful to 
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demonstrate with fuller evidence how and 
why the European Jews have changed in 
biological composition, and that they are 
in modern eras largely the descendants of 
converted Europeans rather than of emi- 
grees from the Near East. Dr. Grayzel 
might also have rendered a useful service 
by pointing up and describing, in some de- 
tail, the varying cultural heritages which 
the Jewish communities have had, together 
with the main features of the distinctive 
Judaic religio-cultural inventories which 
they developed and retained when living 
within the precincts of those heritages. 
He might, too, have written in terms of 
explicit theories of history and of recent 
research in the dynamics of culture change, 
in order to throw light on the remarkable 
manifestations of culture change and crea- 
tivity which characterize Jewish history. 
Nowadays people ask pertinent questions 
which can be met only by specific answers 
which are based upon such materials, and 
their absence from Dr. Grayzel’s book 
means that its many readers will be un- 
able to handle fundamental queries. 

On the other hand, valuable features of 
the book include its clarity, the new maps 
and hitherto rarely seen illustrations, arid 
a narrative which brings Jewish history 
down to the present day. 

MELVILLE JACOBS 
University of Washington 


Opum, Howarp W. The Way of the 
South: Toward the Regional Balance of 
America. Pp. vi, 350. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1947. $3.00. 


This book is a sort of synthesis or sum- 
mary picture of all that has gone before in 
the author’s long-time devotion to the study 
of Southern regionalism, and thus to a con- 
siderable degree may be interpreted almost 
as much “The Way of Odum” as The Way 
of the South. The author himself tells us 
that the volume “is presented in the set- 
ting of forty years of uneven study and 
research, set in the framework of the 
South’s relation to, and conflict with, other 
regions of the nation, and interpreted in the 
light of the processes of universal cultural 
development and historical writing.” 

The last chapter, entitled “Looking Both 
Ways,” gives a partial chronological and 
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annotated bibliography of the principal 
prior writings of the author upon which 
the present volume is based. These cover 
“three levels and periods.” The first of 
these began in 1906, and was largely con- 
cerned with the folk culture of the Negro 
in the South. “The actual results were 
published as dissertations for Ph.D. de- 
grees,” one at Clark University under G. 
Stanley Hall, and the other at Columbia 
University under Franklin H. Giddings. 
The second period began during the 1920's 
in connection with the program of the In- 
stitute for Research in Social Science at 
the University of North Carolina, “which 
was set up as a sort of living social science 
laboratory for regional study,” from which 
“vantage point were published many books 
and articles covering the wide range of re- 
gional economy and culture.” The third 
period of basic inquiry began roughly with 
the publication of Southern Regions in 
1936 and American Regionalism in 1938. 
“From this point there was more of the at- 
tempt to systematize findings into sound 
theory and practice which would fit into 
the framework of regional planning and 
Southern development. From this has 
come the emphasis upon the regional 
` equality and balance of America as the 
key problem, not only to Southern de- 
velopment, but to the strengthening of the 
nation through the integration of its diverse 
regions.” 

The Way of the South is evidently writ- 
ten for the general reader, and would seem 
to be accurately described as an attempt to 
get across to a popular audience the au- 
thor’s philosophy of Southern regionalism 
as he has matured his thinking over the 
years. The book appears to be developed 
in a manner to achieve this objective ex- 
cellently. To the social scientist who has 
followed the author’s work during the past 
couple of decades, there will be found 
relatively little that is new from the read- 
ing of this recent volume in an impressive 
series. 

WILSON GEE 

University of Virginia 


McLeop, ALEXANDER. Pigtails and Gold 
Dust. Pp. 326. Caldwell, Idaho: The 
Caxton Printers, 1947. $5.00. 
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For many years, now, California has been 
one of the most interesting laboratories in 
the United States in which to study ethnic ° 
group relationships. The rapidity of so- 
cial change, the pattern of ethnic succes- 
sion, and the manner in which majority- 
minority relationships have been so sharply 
silhouetted—these and other factors make 
California a rich vineyard for studies in 
racial and cultural conflicts. Of all the 
minority groups in California, none is more 
interesting, from this point of view, than 
the Chinese. If one could trace out step 
by step, sequence by sequence, the history 
of the Chinese in California, the classic 
study of the techniques of subordination 
might be written. The materials are vast 
and rich, but they have never been properly 
arranged or correlated, and there is still 
much basic research to be done. About 
the only book which measures up to the 
importance of the subject is Mary Roberts 
Coolidge’s Chinese Immigration (1909), 
which, unfortunately, is more a source 
book of materials than a study of ethnic 
relations. 

Perhaps the primary explanation for this 
curious failure to appreciate the impor- 
tance of “the Chinese story” is to be found 
in the myth of Chinatown. “Chinatown” 
was, of course, for many years one of the 
most popular myths in American life. 
With the exception of Mrs. Coolidge’s fine 
book and one or two other documents, 
nearly everything that has been written 
about the Chinese has been befogged with 
nonsense about opium dens, mysterious 
passageways, joss houses, the origin of 
chop suey, the traffic in white slaves, tong 
wars, and other standard items of the 
Sunday supplement variety. Still another 
weakness of what has been written on 
the subject has been the tendency to re- 
gard the San Francisco Chinatown as the 
sum total of the Chinese experience in 
America. Mr. McLeod, for example, 
largely ignores the experience of the Chi- 
nese in southern California; nor does he 
even touch upon the amazing story of the 
Chinese in the other Western states. Won- 
derfully interesting chapters could be writ- 
ten on the Chinese as copper miners in 
Arizona; as migratory sheep shearers in 
the Western states; and there is far more 
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to their experience as fishermen than Mr. 
McLeod realizes. 

Essentially, Pigtails and Gold Dust, as 
its title indicates, belongs in the long bibli- 
ography about the “colorful” and “mysteri- 
ous” Chinese; in short, it is another con- 
tribution to the literature of Chinatown as 
a favorite Anglo-American fable. While it 
contains much interesting detail, it ignores 
the larger aspect of the story and misses 
altogether its great scientific interest. But 
since it was obviously Mr. McLeod’s inten- 
tion to write a popular book about the 
Chinese and their “strange customs and 
superstitions,” this criticism is largely be- 
side the point. However, in a review for 
Tue Annars I cannot miss the oppor- 
tunity to emphasize that there is real 
“sold” to be found in the Chinese mate- 
rials for some enterprising social scientist 
who is prepared to search out the facts 
and to forget all that he has ever read or 
heard about “Chinatown.” A good study 
of the Chinese in the West would throw a 
most revealing light on the mechanism, the 
politics, and the function of prejudice. It 
would also reveal the enormous cultural 
indebtedness of present-day residents of 
California to these Invaluable immigrants. 

CAREY MCWILLIAMS 

Los Angeles, California 


LEIGHTON, DOROTHEA, and CLYDE KLUCK- 
HOHN. Children of the People: The 
Navaho Individual and His Develop- 
ment. Pp. xi, 277. Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts: Harvard University Press; 
London: Oxford University Press, 1947. 
$4.50. , 


Like its companion volume Tke Navaho, 
Children of the People sets a high standard 
in the utilization of several disciplines, 
chiefiy anthropology and psychology, .for 
the discovery and interpretation of facts 
about a culture and the relations of indi- 
viduals to the culture. The book main- 
tains also the high standard of its predeces- 
sor in the difficult art of interpreting one 
people (the Navaho Indians) to another 
(Americans in general and Indian Office 
personnel in particular). The two books, 
products of a co-operative research project 
sponsored by the Office of Indian Affairs 
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and the Committee on Human Develop- : 
ment of the University of Chicago, must 
be read together for a full appreciation of 
the method of analyzing and interpret- 
ing human relations which they embody. 
(Editer’s Note: See THE ANNALS for Sep- 
tember 1947 for a review of the earlier 
book.) 

Children of the People summarizes what 
has been learned during a half-century by 
many observers concerning the develop-, 
ment, or “socialization,” of individuals un- 
der the conditions of Navaho culture. This 
serves as a basis for a general statement of 
Navaho “psychology? in terms of such 
characteristics as practicality, curiosity, 
emotional volatility, and imagination. The 
second part of the book summarizes and 
interprets the results of a battery of psy- 
chological tests given to 211 Navaho chil- 
dren of school age. The presentation of 
the test data is illuminated with a series of 
personality sketches of children to whom 
tests were administered, children from 
families of different types and different de- 
grees of participation in Navaho and in 
white culture. The conclusion discusses 
the interrelations of physical environment, 
“personalities,” “historical accidents,” and 
the culture of the Navaho. A brief analy- 
sis of the immediate and long-range effects 
of the introduction of sheep and horses 
into the Indian economy sheds rare light on 
the foundations and dynamics of Navaho 
culture. 

The focus of the book is the effort to 
isolate and define Navaho personality traits. 
The point is made that the tests were inter- 
pretable only in the light of knowledge of 
the culture as a whole. In the authors’ 
words, ‘. . . tests are useful and hold con- 
siderable promise for quicker means of 
reaching an understanding of people than 
the usual anthropological techniques. How- 
ever... the tests... must be checked 
against, and used in conjunction with, ma- 
terial obtained by the time-honored meth- 
ods: of observation and interview.” 

As the results of the researches of the 
Indian Office and the Committee on Hu- 
man Development are published, it is be- 
coming increasingly clear that the impor- 
tance of the work is very great. This 
study of the Navaho, more broadly based 
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and more carefully conceived than the 
earlier published studies of the Hopi and 
Sioux Indians, constitutes a sound develop- 
ment in the field of comparative person- 
ality study pioneered by Dr. Abram Kardi- 
ner and Dr. Ralph Linton. The fruitful 
utilization of psychological and anthro- 
pological techniques and the balanced in- 
terpretation of results represent a charting 
of the field which has been much needed. 
Should the Indian Office proceed to make 
specific use of the data in its educational 
program for the Indians and thereby test 
the conclusions of the authors, the signif- 
cance of the study will be even greater. It 
provides a very usable basis for such an 
application. 
Epwarp H. SPICER 
University of Arizona 


Lanpis, PauL H. Social Policies in the 
Making. Pp. xix, 554. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Co., 1947. $4.00. 


This text catalogues most of the eco- 
nomic, political, and sociological trends in 
society. It is divided into five parts: (I) 
Dynamic Processes in American Society, 
which includes urbanization, mobility, pri- 
mary to secondary groups, and sacred to 
secular; (II) Personal Adjustments to a 
Complex Society, which deals with person- 
ality, personal casualty, the marginal man, 
delinquents, criminals, and men with dark 
skins; (III) The Family—Social System of 
our Transitional Society, which shows the 
transition from the institutional to the 
companionship family; (IV) Problems of 
the Politico-Economic System, presenting 
the trend toward a managed economy with 
class interests to be balanced in a way to 
achieve economic security; and (V) Social 
Policies in the Making, including chapters 
on natural resources, population, birth 
rate, longevity, and education in policy 
making. 

There are twenty-six pictures, sixty-nine 
maps and figures, and forty-one statistical 
tables. The maps, figures, and tables add 
a great deal to the value of the book. Re- 
view questions and statements at the end 
of each chapter will be a genuine aid to the 
student. Available films to be used in 
conection with each subject are listed un- 
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der visual aids, an invaluable addition that 
increases the usability of the text. An ade- 
quate bibliography has been included. 

The author states that the “approach is 
dominated by a socio-culture point of view 
rather than an eclectic one,” since the latter 
approach causes confusion rather than un- 
derstanding for the sophomore. If this is 
true, the course should be given to upper 
classmen so that explanations can be com- 
plete. Academically speaking, the student 
passes this way only once unless he is a 
major in sociology with a program that in- 
cludes graduate work. Intelligent citizen- 
ship involves understanding social prob- 
lems in their entirety if they are to be 
raised above “outworn folkways and mores 
and biological bias.” 

There is no adequate discussion of the 
nature of the socio-culture approach for 
the undergraduate, and the author does not 
steer clear of biological and psychological 
concepts as he promises to do. The author 
presents the picture of some people born 
with appetites and passions so strong that 
they are not susceptible to the normal re- 
straints of a social order; they experience 
a perpetual struggle between man’s organic 
drives and social regulation. Case studies 
show that “strong sex passions” are just as 
social and mental as they are organic. Sex 
processes lend themselves to social regula- 
tions, but there are conflicting regulations 
—many that are at variance with pub- 
lished demands. 

Too much time is spent in indicting the 
folkways; not enough time is given to ex- 
plaining what should take the place of cul- 
tural misconceptions. No student could 
get the modern conception concerning men- 
tal ill health, for instance, from this text. 
It would be hard to establish the idea that 
some types of pathological activities are 
“destructive primarily to the individual.” 
There is an inextricable relationship be- 
tween the individual and society. 

Space does not permit the constructive 
and destructive criticism that this book 
merits. Perhaps book reviews should not 
be read beyond a survey of the contents. 
Textbook teachers have to make their own , 
evaluation, as I started to do here. 

L. Guy Brown 

Rhode Island State College 
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Bryson, LYMAN, Lours FINKELSTEIN, and 
R. M. Maciver (Eds.). Approaches to 
Group Understanding. Pp. xxv, 858. 
New York: Conference on Science, Phi- 
losophy and Religion in Their Relation 
to the Democratic Way of Life; dis- 
tributed by Harper and Brothers, 1947. 
$5.00. 


Having once reviewed for THe ANNALS 
a book which consisted of 120 questions 
and answers, I am now asked to review a 
book which contains within its covers, 
printed on 858 pages, a series of 67 papers 
prepared for the sixth meeting of the Con- 
ference on Science, Philosophy and Re- 
ligion. It is obviously impossible to pro- 
duce a critical review of the details of the 
widely diverse contributions printed in this 
volume in a review of four hundred words. 
In addition to the large number of papers, 
this book contains over 170 comments, 
varying in length from a sentence or two 
to several hundred words, which are placed 
as footnotes at the appropriate pages. As 
the commentators are all listed formally 
in the Table of Contents, regardless of 
whether their contributions are a sentence 
of expletive or a few hundred well-chosen 
words, I am afraid that a critical reviewer 
would wince at what might appear as an 
unwarranted parading of well-known names. 
Even a well-known name does not need to 
be formally credited (except in the appro- 
priate footnote) with inhaling and exhal- 
ing a few times. 

The directors of the conference state that 
“the most threatening obstacle to the at- 
tainment of our cherished goals—peace, 
material and cultural progress, security and 
understanding—~is the shocking failure of 
communication among men.” Therefore, 
we must build “bridges for cultural under- 
standing.” This symposium on Approaches 
to Group Understanding is a compilation 
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The editors do not view the results as a 
“synthesis,” but simply as some construc- 
tion materials and some tentative sketches 
for “bridge building.” Moreover, I cannot 
see that the recruitment of contributors 
was on any basis other than the gathering 
of a number of available scholars, some of 
whom had thought long and deeply about 
the problems of intergroup communication. 
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Your reviewer cannot tear the husk from 
their product and show you the hard core. 
There isn’t any. But he can assure you 
that if you will do a little chaff blowing 
yourself from whatever quarter you cus- 
tomanmly approach, you will find scores of 
kernels in whatever section of the yield in- 
terests you. Most of the contributors took 
their assignments seriously, although I find 
a few instances of busy men who just pre- 
pared papers. I have not read and never 
intend to read all of this book consecu- 
tively. Nor will you. There would be no 
point in doing so. The papers do not fol- 
low any logical sequence or pattern. But 
I am certain that I shall have occasion to 
refer to the papers pertinent to my inter- 
ests on a number of occasions in the next 
few years. 

I cannot review for you the specific con- 
tent of 67 papers ranging from “Cultural 
Bridges from Thermodynamics” to “An- 
thropology and World Planning”; from a 
paper on “Poetry and Advertising” to one 
entitled “Religion and Social Engineering.” 
Indeed, I doubt if the editor would even 
permit me to list the titles of 67 chapters 
in a review. In any case, I shall not do so. 
In general, it appears that the largest num- 
ber of papers deals with “building bridges” 
in religion, the next largest group with 
philosophies and ideologies, a number with 
the arts, a few with scientific positions and 
groups, and a few with educational groups. 
There are eight papers on general problems 
and theories of intercultural contact and 
communication. 

I believe that a series of subconferences, 
dealing with various areas and types of 
group diversity with a careful summariza- 
tion and attempt at synthesis of what the 
contributors had to say, followed by this 
general conference, would have resulted in 
a more fruitful and integrated report. 

WILLIAM ALBIG 

University of Illinois 


JoHNSOoN, WALTER. William Allen White's 
America. Pp. 621. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1947. $5.00. 

William Allen White’s life covered a span 
of seventy-six years, from 1868 to 1944, 
This period was marked by tremendous 
changes in America, as in the rest of the 
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world, and William Allen White played an 
important and colorful role in the social 
and economic transition that was taking 
place. From the turn of the century he 
came to epitomize in the minds of mil- 
lions of his fellow citizens “the thought 
and movement” of the Midwest. He was 
as provincial as a small Kansas town and 
as cosmopolitan as a large eastern city; he 
was equally at home in his newspaper 
office in Emporia or at a literary tea in 
New York City. He rarely sought politi- 
cal office, yet he was long a factor in state 
and national politics, and was the confident 
of many of the major political leaders over 


nearly half a century. More and more, as 


the years went by, he came to be an ac- 
cepted spokesman for the great mass of 
Americans. 

It was in June of 1895 that the twenty- 
seven-year-old White bought the Emporia 
Gazette. In his very first editorial, the 
author points out, the young newspaper- 
man “sketched his future path through 
life.” “In the first place,” White wrote, 
“the new editor hopes to live here until he 
is the old editor, until some of the visions 
that rise before him as he dreams shall 
come true. He hopes to always sign ‘from 
Emporia’ after his name, when he is abroad, 
and he trusts that he may so endear him- 
self to the people that they will be as proud 
of the first words of the signature as he is 
of the last words.” He was always from 
Emporia, this man who was at once a small- 
town editor, a politician and behind-the- 
scenes manipulator, a successful author, 
and a literary critic. He was also an un- 
usually courageous and dynamic citizen, as 
‘shown by his leadership in the fight against 
isolation after he had passed his seventieth 
year. 

The author of this biography is a young 
professor of history at the University of 
Chicago. His book is the fruit of six years 
of research and study. Not only did he 
begin it while Mr. White was alive, but he 
had the latter’s active encouragement and 
support. The White Papers—now nearly 
all in the Library of Congress—are vol- 
uminous, more than 200,000 items. The 
author has worked through these papers 
and letters with great care, as evidenced by 
_ his earlier volume: Selected Letters of Wil- 
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liam Allen White. The present volume has 
been enriched and made more significant 
by the author’s knowledge of that corre- 
spondence. Seldom has there been a better 
illustration of the truism that the writer 
of a good biography must have had ac- 
cess to his subject’s correspondence. 
Professor Johnson has done an excellent 
job of building his characterization of this 
unusual American. Excerpts from letters 
he wrote and from those he received, from 
speeches and newspaper editorials, from 
recorded conversations and from the 
reminiscences of friends and neighbors—all 
of these are used to build this picture of 
William Allen White. This biography is 
also noteworthy for the author’s reasoned 
judgments and for his willingness to ac- 
knowledge his subject’s mistakes and to 
point out the defects in his philosophy or 
action. Perhaps the most apparent weak- 
ness of this book is its title—this is not a 
complete picture of William Allen White’s 
America. It is, however, a very excellent 
portrait of America’s William Allen White. 
RALPH ADAMS BROWN 
Cortland State Teachers College 


Ovincton, MARY WHITE. The Walls Came 
Tumbling Down. Pp. x, 307. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1947. 
$3.00. 


The inscription to Sir Christopher Wren 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral reminds the visitor 
to look about him if he would know what 
monument is raised to the architect. Vis- 
ibly before his eyes is all the wonder of 
the cathedral itself. It is not so easy to 
point outwardly to the manifest values of 
Mary White Ovington’s courageous life. 
They come into view, however, in her 
story of a great human movement which 
is also a recital of the steps by which a 
gracious and devoted personality flowered 
out into service to our American democ- 
racy. It is in the work of a powerful so- 
cial agency—the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People—for 
our whole American society that her monu- 
ment must appear. 

The story of the association itself is im- 
pressively set forth. It came to birth as a 
challenge to rampant race prejudice—riot- 
ing In our great cities, gross injustice in 
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our courts, the horrors of lynching, the 
social and political blindness that shuts out 
` great masses of citizens from the franchise, 
and the building about them of contemptu- 
ous walls of segregation. Against all this 
Mary White Ovington set out with a 
Gideon’s few. These drew to their sup- 
port from both races some of the highest 
spirits of the land. They fashioned an or- 
ganization with clear purpose and well- 
advised procedures, and developed a suc- 
cession of leaders whose constructive in- 
fluence has been felt throughout the Nation 
and even around the world. 

. This autobiography makes it quite clear 
that the advancement of the Negro towards 
recognition and status is no more remark- 
able than the progressive identification of 
the finest representatives of white society 
with his cause. Of these latter, Mary 
White Ovington is herself the shining ex- 
emplar. Born to the best heritage of the 
North, both in culture and in worldly 
estate, she deliberately chose rather to en- 
dure affliction with the children of sorrow 
than to dwell in the tents of privilege. 
From the whole gallery of her childhood 
heroes she chose for her own not Robert 
Bruce or Erling the Bold, but the fugitive 
slave. Down the challenging years her 
adventuring sympathy and energy have 
followed and championed that slave and 
his descendants, doing battle against tre- 
mendous odds. 

The reader will come out of this book 
with a fresh sense of the genius and bounty 
of American democracy-—the extreme ends 
of this society meeting to build, together, 
though slowly and painfully, an indivisible 
union. Not all the walls have tumbled 
yet, but this story shows the ominous 
breaches. If they do go down at last, 
Mary White Ovington will have her en- 
during monument in a land wherein de- 
mocracy is not merely a word but a high 
way of life. a 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL 
State Teachers College 
Cheyney, Pennsylvania 


CoMMISSION ON HosprtTat Care. Hospital 
Care in the United States. Pp. xxiv, 631. 
New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 
1947. $4.50. 
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In discussing Hospital Care in the? 
United States, it is necessary to consider 
what the study was intended to accomplish, 
whether its goals were achieved, and how 
effectively its findings were presented. 

It æ stated in the introduction that “the 
primary goal was to develop recommenda- 
tions and suggest methods by which better 
hospital care could be made available to 
the American public.” In order that the 
study might be directed along a logical 
course, a set of intermediate objectives 
was adopted. The first step was to deter- 
mine the extent, the character, and the ca- 
pacity for service of existing hospital fa- 
cilities. Second, criteria were to be estab- 
lished “relative to the physical facilities, 
organization and management of hos- 
pitals,”’ which are essential in the pro- 
vision of adequate hospital care. Third, 
there was to be determined the over-all 
need for additional facilities and services, 
as indicated by analyses of the many in- 
terrelated factors influencing trends in 
hospital development. Finally, a co-ordi- 
nated national plan for hospital service 
was to be formulated and methods sug- 
gested for the realization of this plan. 

Recognizing the limitations imposed by 
the amount of time and financial resources 
available, the commission carefully defined 
the scope of its study, confining the survey 
largely to the problems of the general hos- 
pital, and attempting a detailed analysis of 
facilities in just one state. Examination of 
this report indicates that its objectives, 
within their prescribed orbit, have been 
accomplished in a thorough manner. 
Available data have been carefully com- 
piled and the body of pertinent opinion 
evaluated and consolidated to provide a 
firm foundation for the development of 
the commission’s recommendations with re- 
spect to each of its objectives. 

It is difficult to find fault with the com- 
mission’s conclusions or recommendations, 
or the methods or data used in their de- 
velopment. The material, however, might 
have been better organized. 

There is little doubt of the great value 
of this study. As a text to serve as a 
guide for state hospital planning programs, 
it should be invaluable, particularly for its 
description and analysis of the Michigan 
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* Hospital Plan, and also for the insight it 
provides into so many facets of our hos- 
pital care problem. j 
Rosin C. BUERKI 
Hospital of the University 
of Pennsylvania å 


Cooperation in General Education: A Final 
Report of the Executive Committee of 
the Cooperative Study in General Edu- 
cation. Pp. xvii, 240. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1947. 
$3.00. 


DUNKEL, HArotp BAKER. General Educa- 
tion in the Humanities. Pp. xix, 321. 
Washington: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1947. $3.50. 


At what definite point, if any, we began 
to get jittery about higher education is not 
clear. An encyclopedia of educational pro- 
gram changes would certainly show that we 
are trying to run away from, or catch up 
with, something very metamorphic. Thus 
we are under debt to the American Coun- 
cil on Education for instituting a calm 
Cooperative Study in General Education 
which brought a score of colleges of differ- 
ent types and locale into work-study from 
January 1939 to September 1944, with 
financial assistance from the General Edu- 
cation Board. The Final Report of the 
Executive Committee under the direction 
of Professor Ralph W. Tyler, and Dr. 
Dunkel’s volume on the humanities noted 
here, will be followed by a volume each on 
social studies and student personnel serv- 
ices. Science was a casualty of the war 
which no doubt complicated but also 
vitalized the study. 

The colleges were interested in improv- 
ing their programs in general education, 
and by common agreement the primary 
purpose of the study—the first systematic 
appraisal of the emergent “general educa- 
tion” movement—was to effect desirable 
changes in educational practice on college 
initiative. The reported results are both 
practical and philosophic, though not many 
headline conclusions are made. 

At the outset, the study recognized a 
shortage of persons prepared to view the 
institutional program as a whole and to 
take an active part in its continuous im- 
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provement, a shortage which may surprise 
no one who is hungry for general conversa- 
tion in the 1940s. Faculty and student- 
realities, learning experiences, and objec- 
tives had to be meshed. Inventories were 
developed (and the report rightly states 
they may at first seem pedestrian, which is 
one reason the Final Report should be read 
first) which soon affected the faculty’s con- 
ception of evaluation and curriculum and 
assisted working procedures. 

A few reflections of the committee may 
be briefly stated. Society has an obliga- 
tion to provide a general education for all 
youth. The ends of general education 
should focus upon the needs of students as 
laymen, especially since important voca- 
tional skill or specialized competence pro- 
vides no guarantee of civic effectiveness, 
social responsibility, or personal happiness 
and worth. Each college should select 
definite objectives by studying the needs 
of its students. Departmental courses are 
not enough; a separate division of general 
studies with faculties organized in large 
fields is preferred. 

As we endeavor to get a larger body of 
common subject matter for our society, 
other wise remarks by the committee may 
prevent us from incorporating a larger 
stock of common errors. 

Dr. Dunkel’s volume, which is something 
of a manual, discusses the students’ life 
goals, religious concepts, beliefs about fic- 
tion, and opinions about art; but this 
should not frighten one from the useful 
implications if we are to have a “good 
life’——indeed, any life at all—and if we 
harbor any suspicions that the humanities, 
including foreign languages, have a role to 
play. The hypotheses are carefully stated, 
so the reader is forewarned. Needless to 
say, “the problems of evaluation which 
still await solution in the humanities are 
as great as those involved in the clarifica- 
tion of objectives.” 

This study, which has also stimulated 
writings appearing elsewhere, has, without 
killing discussion, taken some of the con- 
troversial fury out of “general education” 
and has demonstrated the values of inter- 
collegiate co-operation apart from football. 

RicHarp H. HEINDEL 

Washington, D. C. 
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MATTHEW, Rogert Jonn. Language and 
Area Studies in the Armed Services: 
Their Future Significance. Pp. xix, 211. 
Washington: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1947. $2.50. 


By count, the short chapter “Conclu- 
sions and Implications” contains 54 ques- 
tions. This must be something of a record 
of scholarly caution, marking, however, a 
vital and cantankerous area of educational 
planning affecting just about every teacher 
and discipline. 

Though not necessarily innovations, as 
the expert committee which approved this 
report observed, the Armed Services 
courses, with the intensive character of the 
work, an emphasis on oral and aural readi- 
ness in language, the promotion of indi- 
vidual competence in the living language, 
an accurate definition of objectives, and 
the great use of realia, made an impact in 
educational circles that will last. But it is 
difficult to escape the impression, from 
this mild-mannered book, that much of this 
is a severe indictment of our academic 
watertight compartments. 

The author does believe (pp. xi, 165) 
that the wartime area programs creditably 
attempted an integrated basis and‘did much 
to establish the “fruitfulness of concentra- 
tion on the study of an area,” the validity 
of the oral approach to language study for 
practical purposes, and some merits of in- 
tensive study in a combined program, and, 
in spite of a lack of objective tests on the 
degree of final achievement, that postwar 
civilian education must take all of this 
into account. Further, the programs helped 
to show serious gaps in teaching materials 
(not to mention research) which enterpris- 
ing scholars and publishers may wish to 
fll. 


There are probably many persons who: 


will welcome the cultural aims of area pro- 
grams but who may well have some doubts, 
after experiencing the various disabilities 
affecting the ‘‘cross-fertilized” student, 
about the practical placement of the prod- 
ucts, especially within the usually accepted 
academic practice and the limitations in 
the Foreign Service and the Standard Oil 
Company. 

Dr. Matthew’s excellent study points the 
need to appraise the growing literature 
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which includes W. N. Fenton’s Area Studies 
in American Universities and Robert B. 
Hall’s Area Studies: With Special Refer- 
ence to Their Implications for Research in 
the Social Sciences. In fact, we should 
examine all the publications of the Coun- 
cil’s Commission on Implications of Armed 
Services Educational Programs. 
RICHARD H. HEINDEL 
Washington, D. C. 


Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Social Work, 1946. Pp. xi, 608. New 
York: Columbia University Press for 
The National Conference of Social Work, 
1947." $5.00. 


This volume contains a collection of the 
major addresses and papers delivered at 
the Seventy-third Annual Meeting of the 
National Conference of Social Work, held 
in Buffalo, May 19-23, 1946. 

The membership of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work includes both pro- 
fessional workers and lay citizens inter- 
ested in social work. Its programs include 
matter relating to the place of social work 
in contemporary society, along with more 
or less technical discussions of current 
issues affecting social work. 

In this volume, which is divided into 
twelve parts, including a total of sixty-five 
individual papers, approximately the first 
third is devoted to broad questions of 
public policy and social trends, and the re- 
mainder is given over to subjects spe- 
cifically related to the practice of social 
work. 

The tone of the conference is expressed 
in the Presidential Address by Kenneth 
L. M. Pray, dean of the Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work, which opens the 
book. Dr. Pray’s thesis is that an era has 
opened in which “institutions are to be 
judged and justified by their capacity to 
enlist and promote the inherent dignity and 
creative power of the individual human 
personality. At such a time, it is clear 
that social work cannot be content to make 
just one more annual appraisal of long 
recognized tasks or of customary accom- 
plishments, no matter how worthy and 
significant these may be.” 

One of the problems of American social 
work in 1946 was our responsibility to 
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è provide aid and assistance to a war-Stricken 
world. Papers by B. E. Astbury of Lon- 
don, Donald S. Howard of New York who 
served with UNRRA in China, and Howard 
S. Dula of the Child Welfare League of 
America, dealing respectively with social 
conditions in Great Britain, China, and 
throughout the continent of Europe, re- 
tain their timeliness as Congress moves to 
consideration of further foreign relief ap- 
propriations. 

Abstract social scientists will find much 
of interest in the series of papers con- 
cerned with community organization. A 
mild amount of controversy can be aroused 
over the viewpoint expressed by Leonard 
W. Mayo that community organization is 
essentially a social work technique. As the 
case worker aids the individual and the 
family, and as the group.worker aids the 
group, so the specialist in community or- 
ganization serves as a catalyst to coagulate 
the various strands of community life into 
a working consensus of free minds and 
free wills to the end that the needs of the 
community may be effectively served. 
This is a digest and not a quotation, but 
the newly expressed interest in community 
organization manifested in the fields of 
education and city planning may not agree 
that the field of social work has any 
monopoly on techniques for bringing peo- 
ple and organizations together to work for 
community betterment. 

Other sections of the book contain pa- 
pers dealing with questions of public wel- 
fare administration, social case work, so- 
cial group work, child welfare service, and 
correction. 

In the spring of 1946 the Veterans Ad- 
ministration was still in a developmental 
stage, and General Omar Bradley presented 
a paper describing the work of that or- 
ganization which indicates the importance 
of social work in helping veterans to re- 
solve the problems confronting them in 
their return to civilian status. 

The mounting needs of the aged and the 
chronically ill for social services, broadly 
defined, are clearly expressed in another 
important series of papers. 

The roster of authors reads like a “Who’s 
Who in American Welfare.” An “Index of 
Authors” provides a brief identification of 
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each contributor as a means of indicating 
his qualifications: for speaking with au- 
thority on his assigned subject. 
Doucias H. MacNEIL 
Division of Community Services for 
Delinquency Prevention 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Opum, Howarp W. Understanding So- 
ciety: The Principles of Dynamic So- 
ciology. Pp. 749. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1947. $5.00. 


“Sociology . . . now has its greatest op- 
portunity up to date to become a dynamic 
science, capable of providing a formula, 
not only for interpretation but for action 
programs looking toward survival and en- 
richment....” Thus the author con- 
cludes (p. 709) this new text. 

‘“'Technicways” are the catalytic agent 
which is needed in the sociological formula 
to make interpretation of society and ac- 
tion programs possible. These technic- 
ways transcend the old folkways and sup- 
plant the mores. Neither the time element 
necessary to the growth of the mores nor 
the binding effect of their total influence 
is valid today (p. 365). Our “supertech- 
nological’ civilization changes so fast that 
it negates not only the folkways and the 
mores but also the orderly stateways. 
Technicways, by -contrast, arise quickly 
from specific, definite, observable pressures 
and needs, and their survival or success 
depends upon their quick adoption and 
use (p. 367). While the folkways “were 
powerful because ‘our ancestors have al- 
ways done so,’ the technicways are power- 
ful primarily because our ancestors never 
did so” (pp. 367-68). 

“Technicways are the ways of adjust- 
ment to technology and the resulting be- 
havior” (p. 230). They are not airplanes, 
but a business man vacationing in South 
America, or visiting his plant in Europe; 
nof the atomic bomb, but the decentraliza- 
tion of industries or cities for protection; 
not the moving pictures, but “the weekly 
attendance of eleven million children keep- 
ing long and unhealthy hours at moving 
pictures, in 80 per cent of which the theme 
is crime, sex, or ‘love’” (p. 230). “Other 
powerful technicways that negate the old 
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folkways are those of a warfare that de- 
stroys civilians, cathedrals, and hospitals; 
-and the justification of the use of the 
atomic bomb and other terror aspects of 
war” (p. 230). 

Before we members of “one world” en- 
tered the “atomic age,” the folkways, mel- 
lowed and tested by time, experience, and 
sanction, developed into morals which pro- 
vided the basis for the institutions of the 
family, religion, education, and government. 
When coercion and control became definite 
and legislative, we had stateways. Protest- 
ing folkways arose in response to state- 
ways which became oppressive, and these 
protesting folkways preceded the nullifying 
folkways which overthrew the stateways 
(pp. 227-28).. 

Now, however, the technicways, “which 
are habits of the individual and the cus- 
toms of the group arising specifically as to 
time and occasion to meet the survival 
needs of a modern technological world,” 
promise to change this process into one in 
which “the folkways; then the exploratory 
technicways of trial and error; then en- 
during technicways; then the stateways 
followed again by the protesting technic- 
ways and nullifying technicways;... 
shift the earlier slow-moving tempo into 
high gear” (p. 229).- Thus, “through the 
technicways sociology is not only able to 
describe what is happening but how it is 
happening, and thence is able to lay the 
basis for action” (p. 11). 

This, in necessary brevity, is Professor 
Odum’s key to an understanding of society. 
Readers may question the manner in which 
` the terms “folkways,” “mores,” “technic- 
ways,” and “stateways” are used, and 
question that societies ever developed in 
the “old” way, or ever will develop in the 
new way which is described above. Do 
the technicways “transcend the folkways,” 
or do they form the basis for new folkways, 
fads, or fashions? Do they “supplant the 
mores,” or does their existence provide 
greater opportunity for violation of the 
mores? Would it not be true that in many 
cases no Significant relationship exists be- 
tween folkways, mores, and technicways? 
Do the technicways explain, or merely 
label? Also, this reviewer is still not quite 
clear as to what constitutes the “atomic 
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age,” and in what sense we are living in 
“one world.” 

Teachers of sociology will find Under- 
standing Society a useful text. Descrip- 
tion of modern society in terms of technic- 
ways presents a challenging, though per- 
haps questionable, framework for dynamic 
analysis. Maps and charts are numerous 
and exceptionally good. The tendency for 
college texts in sociology to compete with 
high school texts and popular magazines in 
number of photographs will probably be 
Each chapter is 
concluded with a large number of provoca- 
tive questions and lists of general and spe- 
cial readings. Development of the re- 
gional concept is particularly good, and 
the analysis of the relationship between 
“folk” and “race” provides a refreshing 
contrast to the discussion of “race” found 
in most other texts. 

Professor Odum has produced a chal- 
lenging text and a valuable reference book. 

A. H. Hoxss 

University of Pennsylvania i 


MERRILL, Maup A. Problems of Child 
Delinquency. Pp. xxiii, 403. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. $3.50. 


The author, professor of psychology at 
Stanford University and wife of a juvenile 
court judge, combines two methods of pres- 


„entation in her book—individual case his- 


tories and statistical data. The statistical 
analysis is based on 300 unselected cases 
referred to the juvenile court of a rural 
county in California during a two-year 
period; the control group is chosen from 
nondelinquent school children, matched for 
sex (242 boys and 58 girls), age, and lo- 
cality. Also included is a follow-up study 
of 100 delinquent and 100 nondelinquent 
boys at a time when they had reached an 
average age of 19 to 20. 

The book confirms the thesis of Shaw 
and McKay in Social Factors in Delin- 
quency, that answers to problems of be- 
havior must be sought in the “interaction 
between the individual and the situation to 
which he is responsive.” 

Mrs. Merrill compares the social frames 
of reference of delinquents and nondelin- 
quents, their attitude toward school, their 
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® intelligence, and their problems of ‘adjust- 
ment in family relationships. As part of 
an investigation of the children’s “interests 
and attitudes,” an inquiry was made con- 
cerning fear, with the result that the de- 
linquents, to a far greater extent than the 
nondelinquents, said “that they were not 
afraid of anything.” Likes and dislikes 
were probed with respect to reading pref- 
erences, movie interests, and “choice of 
desert island companions.” In view of the 
current debate about the influence of mo- 
tion pictures upon child behavior, it seems 
noteworthy that in the present study no 
difference between the delinquent and the 
nondelinquent can be found regarding the 
interest in certain types of films (with ad- 
venture high on the list for boys, and ro- 
mantic love the first preference of girls), 
but that a significant fact can be estab- 
lished in the higher frequency of attend- 
ance at movies by the delinquent group. 

The author has added a great deal of 
information to the already voluminous 
literature on juvenile delinquency by prob- 
ing into such matters as attitude of boys 
toward parental discipline, preference of 
school subjects, vocational ambitions and 
vocational expectations of children in re- 
lation to intelligence, three wishes (as ex- 
pressions of basic personality choices), atti- 
tudes toward punishment, interest-in po- 
litical affairs, and attitudes toward social 
trends. 

The findings, supported by numerous 
tables and charts, tend to prove that in 
spite of many similarities between the de- 
linguent and the nondelinquent, especially 
in his reaction to frustration and conflict, 
“the delinquent is more likely to be a spe- 
cialist in his selection of ways of resolving 
his conflict . . . , that delinquency is more 
purposive.” 

The main value of the study lies in its 
wealth of social and psychological data, 
both in the text and in a number of ap- 
pendices. Minor flaws, such as the un- 
called-for quotation of a colored woman’s 
remarks in Negro dialect (p. 21), or the 
condescending attitude toward Mexicans 
(p. 68), cannot alter this positive ap- 
praisal of the work. 

Jonn Orro REINEMANN 

Municipal Court of Philadelphia 
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Lewis, CrAupia. Children of the Cumber- 
land. Pp. xii, 217. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1946. $2.75. 


Here are good word portraits of children. 
They are good writing and they also reflect 
a deep understanding of the boys and girls 
known so well by Miss Lewis. 

The life of a neighborhood in the Cum- 
berland Mountains is here described by a 
sensitive and sympathetic outlander, a 
nursery school teacher with ‘several years 
of experience in the well-known Harriet 
Johnson Nursery School, New York City, 
who then went to teach a nursery school in 
the hilly country of the South. She com- 
pares urbane Greenwich Village with back- 
woods Summerville, Tennessee, a task to 
which she might have devoted all of an 
even longer book. For her purpose, how- 
ever, the comparison of the communities is 
effective, her principal purpose being the 
comparison of children as influenced by 
such different environs. 

Miss Lewis frankly and properly dis- 
counts her own city dweller’s limitations in 
the new rural highland setting. Many of 
the observations are factual enough to 
make them and the entire book a con- 
tribution to social research. The book is 
generously and capably illustrated by Wil- 
liam T. Buttricks, Jr. 

Miss Lewis’ city children include many 
who are more aggressive than her moun- 
taineers of the same ages, and some of 
their aggressions are not found in the lives 
of those who grow up in the Cumberlands. 
About one-third as many “disturbances of 
the peace”? appeared in the mountain school. 
Miss Lewis suggests probable reasons for 
some of these differences, but leaves the 
reader to go farther if he wants more ab- 
solute deductions. Thumb sucking, rarely 
observed in the mountain school, was a 
rather common habit in the New York 
group. In the Cumberlands a baby goes 
with his mother to funerals and other so- 
cial gatherings, with the mother’s breast 
available for nourishment at the child’s 
inclination. This custom and the continu- 
ance of breast feeding into the second year 
of life have little counterpart in city life, 
with many mothers away from their babies 
all day, with bottle feedings, sometimes 
even from birth. A pediatrician would be 
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expected to enlarge on such differences and 
their implications. Miss Lewis paints her 
. picture as an educator, however, and does 
not attempt to step out of character. As 
a teacher serving little children and their 
families, however, she has much to offer 
the sociologist and the social worker. It is 
good to live and work in a day when the 
professions are inclined to borrow heavily 
from one another and when a representa- 
tive of one gives us so much insight into 
the others. 
Howarp W. Hopxrrk 
Child Welfare League of America 
New York City 


TRUXAL, ANDREW G., and Francis E. MER- 
RILL. The Family in American Culture. 
Pp. xii, 780. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1947. $5.65; to schools, $4.25. 


The field of the family is so large that 
no single text can hope to cover every part 
of it fully. Truxal and Merrill evidently 
struggled with the problem of delimitation. 
Some may accuse them of trying to cover 
too much territory, but others who are 
particularly interested in certain topics will 
be pleased to find them so fully treated. 

In the main, the authors have done an 
excellent job of text making. The book is 
a thorough sociological treatise, the cen- 
tral theme being “the reciprocity of family 
and society.” The thirty chapters are or- 
ganized under four parts: (1) The Family 
in the American Pattern, (II) The Family 
as a Social Institution, (III) The Family 
and its Relationships, and (IV) The 
Family and Social Change. On the whole, 
this organization is logical, though difficult 
to maintain, as is shown by the overlap- 
ping treatment of certain topics in several 
of the four parts. A certain amount of this 
is probably unavoidable. 

The text is sociologically sound. It 
shows wide reading and a skillful use of 
concepts and materials from related fields. 
The latest literature has been sifted “for 
findings, and the tables are up to date. 
Also, the style is to be commended. Most 
of the sentences are short and direct, 
models of clarity, with many a well-turned 
phrase. In general, the treatment of spe- 
cific topics is good, though the chapter 
dealing with the American ethos seems to 
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get rather far afield in places. The two ° 
chapters on “The Family and Science” de- 
serve more meaningful names: the first 
deals with the process of human reproduc- 
tion, and the second with contraception 
and abortion. Surely these are not the 
only—or necessarily the chief—areas in 
which science has greatly influenced the 
family. The chapter on “The Family and 
Romantic Love” is an especially good 
analysis of our culture, as compared with 
others, on this subject. Finally, the chap- 
ter on “The Family and Capitalism” is 
unique and makes a real contribution to a 
well-rounded treatment of the family. 

In a book of so much merit it is regret- 
table that the subject index is not better. 
There are only 76 subject headings (under 
only 13 letters of the alphabet) instead of 
the 400 to 500 usually found in such books: 
True, the subheadings under some of these 
are extensive, but their very extent—to- 
gether with their continuous rather than 
marginal arrangement—makes it very diff- 
cult to locate a term or concept. For ex- 
ample, if one wishes to refer quickly to 
the Hardwicke Act, the blood test, frustra- 
tion, syphilis, White House Conference, or 
mixed marriage (all of which items, se- 
lected at random, are dealt with in the 
text), he cannot find it in the subject index 
in its proper alphabetical order; he must 
guess under what related topic it may be 
listed as a subtopic, then search through 
long lists of these latter—if his patience 
holds out. 

But this review should not end on a 
critical note. The merits of the book so 
far outweigh its shortcomings that it is 
sure to be warmly welcomed into the 
growing family of texts in this field, where 
it will receive genuine respect. . 

RAY E. BABER 

Pomona College 


BOWERMAN, WALTER G. Studies in Genius. 
Pp. 343. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1947. $4.75. 


Defining “genius” as “high intellectual 
ability,” and following a method similar to 
that employed by Havelock Ellis in his 
Study of British Genius, Mr. Bowerman 
has taken as a basis for these studies those 
persons who were given 114 or more pages 
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è of space in the Dictionary of American 
Biography. Only those were included who 
were born in the United States or who 
were born elsewhere of American parents 
or who, if not so born, had spent at least 
half their lifetime in this country., Per- 
sons whose prominence was due to no- 
toriety rather than fame, those whose 
achievements were emotional or physical 
rather than intellectual, and those who 
were believed to have achieved distinction 
by mere luck were excluded, as were all 
those still living. By these means, and by 
including a few persons selected at random 
who were given slightly less than the pre- 
scribed amount of space, the author drew 
up a list of 1,000 eminent Americans. 

It is necessary to describe the method of 
selection lest the use of the term “genius” 
in the title of this book give the impression 
that we are dealing with a higher level of 
ability than is actually the case. For ex- 
ample, Samuel Tilden, John Muir, and 
Morton Prince—to name three men fairly 
representative of a large group in Mr. 
Bowerman’s list—were without doubt dis- 
tinguished and able men, but they were 
hardly men of genius. 

Concerning his 1,000 eminent Americans, 
Mr. Bowerman has compiled a great quan- 
tity of significant information. The reader 
will find that they were from Massachusetts 


above other states, attended Harvard above — 


other universities, came from large fami- 
lies, and were themselves domestically in- 
clined. Only 65 did not marry, in con- 
trast with Ellis’ British men of genius of 
whom 26 per cent did not marry. They 
were frequently precocious and versatile. 
There is a wealth of information on lon- 
gevity, causes of death, and related mat- 
ters which naturally interest the author, 
who is an insurance actuary. The average 
age of these Americans at death was 69 
years. 

The material presented is not always 
thoroughly analyzed—admittedly a large 
task. For example, the author found con- 
siderable blood relationship among his 
eminent men, as Galton did long ago. He 
seems to attribute this, again as Galton 
did, to the influence of heredity. This is, 
of course, a matter of dispute. There are 
also conjectures of a semiastrological sort 
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on the season of birth, which may have an 
excessive appeal for the imaginative. 

‘Part II of this work, less extensive in, 
scope, deals with a study of world-wide 
genius based on 1,000 persons selected on 
the ground of amount of space given them 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Mites MURPHY 

University of Pennsylvania 
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CORRECTION 


In the September 1947 number of THe ANNALS on “Fea- 
tures of Present-Day Canada,” an error was made which we 


have been asked to correct. 


The words “see Chart 2” ap- 


pearing in line 12 on page 95 should be deleted and inserted 
instead at the close of the first paragraph on page 93. ~ 
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